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PREFACE. 



This book has been written to answer a demand for a 
single text on state and national government. The increas- 
ing interest shown in the study of civil government is proof 
that the people are thinking and studying about govern- 
mental affairs as never before. 

The statements of fact in some parts of the book are 
uecessarily brief. To supplement the work in the study of 
Iowa government, constant reference should be made to 
the code, and also to the session laws of the general 
assembly. Many valuable public documents, for use in sup- 
plementary work, may be had, free of charge, by applying 
to the officers who have the care of the work upon which 
the information is desired. 

A knowledge of the facts of civil government will not 
in itself result in good citizenship. If, as is so often stated, 
'die primary object of the public schools is to train for citizen- 
ship, the work is but poorly done that does not have for its 
foundation the formation of right habits of thought and 
action, the development of noble manhood and woman- 
lood. 

That this book may be as kindly received as its prede 
cessor is the wish of 

Thi Author. 
OsAGEy Iowa. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE TOWNSHIP. 

In Iowa, the term <<township" is an important one, as it 
represents that division of the government which is nearest 
the people. It is in the township that * * a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people" exists in its 
truest sense. It is here that the people meet at stated 
times to determine how their local government shall be 
carried on. 

Kinds of Townships. — There are three different 
kinds of townships in Iowa — congressional, civil, and 
school. The congressional township was provided for long 
before Iowa was admitted into the Union, and it has served 
as the basis of nearly all the land sarveys made in this 
country since our government was first organized in 1789. 
The oongiessional township is a tract of land six miles square, 
ani it is divided into thirty-six square miles^ or sections^ 
eash sectloii ocmtaining six hundred and 13e- 
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low is given a diagram of a congressional township, with 
the sections numbered as they occur in all such townships : 
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Each section may be separated into parts, as shown in 
the following diagram, and each part easily described: 
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Each quarter section may also be divided according to 
a regular plan. 
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SOTTTH-EAST QUARTER OP SECTION 16. 
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Number **1" is the north-west quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 16, and contains forty acres. 

Number **2" is the west one-half of the north-east 
quarter of the south-east quarter of section 16, and con- 
tains twenty acres. 

Number «*3" is the north one-half of the south-east 
quarter of the south-east quarter of section 16, and con- 
tains twenty acres. 

Number <«4'* is the north-east quarter of the south- 
west quarter of the south-east quarter of section 16, and 
contains ten acres. 

Land Titles. — ^It is important that our system of 
surveys be thoroughly understood, for all the descriptions 
of land given in deeds, mortgages, leases, tax-receipts, 
etc. , are based upon it. The first deeds to land in Iowa 
were given in the name of the United States, and the chain 
of title to any piece of land in the state can be trac^^'^ 
to these deeds, or patents, as they are caU 
farther. 



Principal Meridians.— Befo 
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vey proper, it is ueceasaiy to establish two main lines, onsfl 
extending north and south and the other east and west. | 
These lines are purely arbitrary and they are located with- 
oat special reference to any other lines of the same liind 
that may have been surveyed before. New lines are estab- 
lished whenever they are needed for convenience in making 
a survey. The lines extending north and south are called 
principal meridians, and those extending east and west are 
called base lines. The principal meridians are numbered 
westward and a separate base line Is established for each. 

Survey in Iowa. — The fifth principal meridian forms 
the basis of the United States land survey in Iowa. It 
extends due north from the mouth of the Arkansas river, 
crosses Missouri and the eastern part of Iowa, and passes 
ont of the state at a point between Olayton and Dubuque 
counties. The base line extends due west from the mouth of 
the St, Francis river in Arkansas, and crosses tbe principal 
meridian forty-eight miies north of its starting point. By 
surveying lines six miles apart parallel with the base line, 
and others the same distance apart parallel with the principal 
meridian, the land lying north and west of the point of 
intersection of the main lines is divided into blocks six 
miles square. Each of these blocks is called a congressional 
township. 

Townships and Ranges. — To locate land by this 
system of surveys, two sets of numbers are used, one 
designating the townships north of the base line, and the 
other the townships west of the fifth principal meridian. 
Land may also be surveyed south from the base line and 
east from the principal meridian. For convenience the 
tiers of townships east or west of the principal meridian 
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are called ranges, and those north or south of the base line 
are called townships. All the land in Iowa is surveyed 
from the fifth principal meridian. 

Land lying in the south-east comer square of this 
survey is in township one north, range one west of the 
fifth principal meridian. Every congressional township 
lying west of the one mentioned is township one north, 
and every township north of it is in range one west. The 
townships are numbered northward or southward from the 
base line, and the ranges eastward or westward from the 
principal meridian. The civil township of Wayne, in the 
north-eastern part of Mitchell county, is township one 
hundred north, range fifteen west of the fifth principal 
meridian. The pupil should become so familiar with this 
fifjrstem of surveys that he can locate, by numbers, any land 
in the county in which he lives. 

Correction Lines. — Owing to the convergence of 
meridians in passing northward, it has been found necessary 
to establish secondary lines parallel with the base line. 
Ibese are called correction lines, and there are four of them 
in Iowa. They are the northern and the southern bound- 
ariea of the state and the northern boundaries of townships 
sevMiity -eight and eighty-eight north. 
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THE TOWNSHIP— CONTINUED. 

Civil Townships. — The civil township l8 the unit 01 
baeia in local government. Every county is divided into 
several civil townships, and each township is named. 
Township names were given by the early settlers, and often 
in honor of some prominent member of tae first company 
of settlers that entered the township. Many connties in 
Iowa were settled about the time the Rebellion began, and 
in those counties such names as Lincoln, Douglas, Lil>erty, 
and Union are common. The boundaries of a civil town- 
ship may be the same as those of a congressional township, 
but very often a civil township is formed from parts of two 
or more congressional townships. The early settlers estJib* 
lished the civil townships to suit tJieir own convenience, 
and in some counties but few of the civil townships luiT* 
the same boundaries as the congressional townships. 

To the people of Iowa, the civil township is a very 
important division. Comparatively few state and connty 
officers are needed, but there is hardly a county in the state 
(hot does not have at least four hundred officers whose 
duties are confined to the civil township. The greater part 
of all the money raised by taxation is expended in the 
township under the direction of its officers. 

School Township. — The school township is a divi- 
sion for school purposes, and its boundaries must always 
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ftfl those of some civil township. The public 
schooU Bxe free to all residents of the state between the 
agea of five and twenty One years. Each school township 
is a school district, and the bnsiness oonnected with the 
managemest of its schools is doae by a board of directors. 

Sub-districts. — Each school township b separated 
into as many sub- districts as may be necessary, and a 
member of the board of directors, called a sub-director, is 
chosen from each sub-district by its qualified voters,* The 
sub-directors of a township are chosen on the first Monday 
in March of each year for a term of one year, and all 
tlie sab-directors of the township oonstitate the board of 
directors. 

Township Keeling,— Oa the seoond Monday in 
March, the qualified voters of the school township meet 
to transact business of a general nature connected with the 
management of the schools gf the township. If it ia 
necessary to bnild a new school. house in the township, the 
money must be raised by a tar voted at this meeting. If 
any school property is to be disposed of, the sale must be 
ordered at Uiis meeting. 

Board of Directors. — On the third Monday in 
March, the sub-directoca meet and organize as a board of 
directors by chooaiog one of their number president. They 
then proceed to the transaction of such business as may 
come before them. They allow all just claims against the 
district, hire teachers, estimate the amount of money to be 
raised for the support of schools, and provide for building 
and repairing schoolhouses. They make such regulations 
for the good of the schools of the district as authorize^ 
by law. 
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OfiBeers of Sehool Board. — The presldeot preside* 

at all meetings of the board aud of the school townahip, 
signs all orders for the p:iymeat of money from the district 
treasury aud all contracts made by the board. At tho regular 
meeting of the board held on the third Monday in Septem- 
ber of each year, a secretary and a treasurer are chosen for 
one year. The duties of these officers are such as their 
titles indicate. In school townships having an even number 
of sub-diatricts, a director-at-large is chosen by the qualified 
voters of the entire township. 

Independent Districts. — Uities, incorporated towns, 
and villages having not less than one hundred inbabitanta 
may be organized as independent school districts. In dis- 
tricts composed of cities of the first class and cities under 
special charter, the boards of directors consist of seven 
members, and in all other city and town districts, of five 
members, one third of the number, as nearly as possible, 
being chosen every year. la all city and town districts, a 
treasurer is chosen by the qualified electors, at the time of 
the election of directors in each even-numbered year, for a 
term of two years. The secretary is chosen by the board 
of directors at the September meeting, and he canoot be a 
member or employe of the board. In such districts, the 
directors are chosen on the second Monday, and their term 
begins on the third Monday in March. 

Rural Districts. — By the provisions of a former lar, 
rural independent districts were formed in district town- 
ships, each district having a board of three directors, one 
l)eing chosen on the second Monday in March for a term, of 
ihree years. 

School Funds. — The money for the support of schools 
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is kept in three separate funds in each district. These are 
known as the teachers' fund, which is used for the payment 
of teachers; the schoolhouse fund, used in building and 
repairing schoolhouses and purchasing school grounds; and 
the contingent fund, which is used in the purchase of 
supplies and the payment of the incidental expenses of the 
school. Nearly all of the money needed for the support of 
any school is raised by a tax levied on the taxable property 
of the district in which the school is located. 

Teachers' Fund. — The teachers* fund is derived 
from the semi-annual apportionment which includes the 
interest on the permanent school fund of the state, fines 
and forfeitures of various kinds, and a county school tax 
of not less than one mill, nor more than three mills, on a 
dollar, which is levied by the board of supervisors on the 
taxable property of the county. The money paid by non- 
resident pupils as tuition for the privilege of attending 
school in a district in which they do not reside also forms 
a part of this fund. . In addition to these sums, the directors 
of each district on the third Monday in March, or between 
that time and the third Monday in May of each year, vote 
to raise a tax for teachers' fund upon the property of their 
district, not to exceed fifteen dollars for each person of 
school age, except as provided for in the next paragraph. 

Conting^ent Fund. — The contingent fund is raised 
by taxation on the property of each school district, and in 
estimated by the board of directors at the time of estima- 
ting the teachers' fund. The amount raised for contingent 
expenses cannot exceed five dollars per pupil, except in 
thinly settled districts where that amount and fifteen dollars 
per pupil for teachers' fond is not sufiOicient to maintain the 
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schools foi sir months of twenty days each as reqaired 
by law. Seventy-five dollars contingent fand and two 
hundred and seveuty dollars te&chers' fund, including 
the eemi-annual apportionment, may be raised for tha sup- 
port of each school in the state every year, 

Schoolhoase Fund. — The schoolhouse fund Is de- 
rived from the tax upon the property of any district in which 
a school house is to be built or repaired. Tbia tax is voted 
by the electors of the sub-district or school township, and 
cannot exceed ten mills on the dollar when levied upon the 
property of the entire township. At the sub-district meet- 
ing held on the first Monday in March, the electors may 
vote to raise a certain sum of money for the erection of a 
schoolhouse. If the electors at the school township 
meeting, the following Monday, refuse to grant any or all 
of this amount, the tax is levied on the property of the sub- . 
district, not to exceed fifteen mills on a dollar of valuation. 
As a rule, the schoolhouse tax is levied upon the whole district 
and expended in the sub-districts as occasion may require. 

School Libraries. — The treasurer of each school town- 
ship and rural independent district is required to withhold 
annually, from the semi-annual apportionment, not less tlian 
five nor more than fifteen cents for each person of school age 
residing in the district for the purchase of books for a school 
library. This law may be applied to town and city districts 
by vote of the boards of directors thereof. 

Taxes Certified. — The district secretaries certify all 
taxes for school purposes to the county auditor on or before 
the third Monday in May, and the levy of the taxes is made 
by the hoard of supervisors at the time of levying the taxes 
for county purposes at their regular meeting in September. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BDOCATION— SCHOOL FUNDS. 

The Public Schools. — The people of Iowa have 
always taken great interest in education and have done 
much for the establishment and support of the public 
schools. Even before the early settlers had erected com- 
fortable homes for themselves, they began to look about 
them for the means with which to build schoolhouses. 
Contributions of logs and other materials were made by 
those who had them to give, and others bore their part of 
the burden by aiding in the construction of the houses. 
In many instances, teachers received a part of their wages 
in * 'boarding round." From these humble beginnings the 
educational interests have constantly improved, until now 
her school system is considered one of the best in the 
United States. In 1894, Iowa had nearly fourteen thousand 
schoolhouses, employed more than twenty-eight thousand 
teachers, and expended nearly ten million dollars for the 
support of her public schools. 

Land Grants, — Upon her admission into the Union, 
Iowa received a grant of five hundred thousand acres of 
land from the United States, which was at once set apart 
for school purposes. In 1845, congress passed a law pro- 
viding that section sixteen of each unorganized congres- 
sional, township in all new states should be known as the 
0cbcx>l section of the township, and the money obtained 
from the sale of this land should form a pa' ' ^ * % per- 
2 



maneat school fand of the state. By another act of^ oon- 
gress, five per cent, of all the mooey received from the stile 
of public luads in aay state is paid iato the state treasury 
for the heneflt of the schools of the state. 

Permanent School Fund.— The permaneat school 

fund of Iowa is the money obtained from the sale 
of lands granted in these three ways, together with the 
money received from the estates of deceased persons who 
may have died wEthout leaving a will or any lawful heirs. 
This money is distribnted among the counties of the state, 
and loaned on real estate security under the direction of 
the boards of supervisors. There never can be any loss of 
money from the fund, for, should any county fail 1o invest 
the money properly, the interest must be paid out of the 
general county fund until such time as the money can be 
returned to the school fund. The permanent school fond 
can never be appropriated to any other use. 

Semi-Annual Apportionment. — The interest upan 
the permanent school fund is distributed among the differ- 
ent counties of the state twice a year, and on this account 
it is known as the semi-annual apportionment, or public 
money, as it is frequently called. The basis of distritn- 
tion of interest is found by dividing the amount to be dis- 
tribnted by the number representing all the persons of 
school f^e in the slate. The treasurer of each school dis- 
trict receives for the Ijenefit of the teachers' fund of that 
district as many times the basis of distribution as there are 
persons of school age in the district. This interest ia in- 
creased in each county by the net proceeds of all fines and 
forfeitures paid into the county treasury, and the amount 
received from the county school tax of from one to tbj'ee 
milts on the dollar, which is levied by the county supervisors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 

The officers of a civil township are three trustees, a 
clerk, an assessor, two constables, two justices of the peace, 
and a superintendent of roads of the township. 

Trustees. — The township trustees have many import, 
ant duties to perform. They decide upon the place of 
holding elections, equalize tuxes, and have charge of all 
cemeteries not controlled by other trustees, or by religious 
societies. They constitute the board of health of the town- 
ship, act as fence viewers, overseers of the poor, and judges 
of election. One trustee is chosen at the general election 
each year for a term of three years. The superintendent of 
roads is appointed by the township trustees at their April 
meeting for a term of one year. All other township officers 
are elected in the even-numbered years, and they serve two 
years. 

Duties. — The regular meetings of the trustees are 
held on the first Monday in April and November of each year. 
At the April meeting they estimate the amount of property 
tax to be used in improving highways and purchasing 
plows, scrapers, and material for building and repairing 
bridges. This road tax cannot be less than one mill nor 
more than four mills on the dollar of assessment for that 
year, payable in cash to the county treasurer. 



Clerk—Datles. — The township clerk l8 secretary ol 
tbe board ol trustees, and it is his duty to keep an accorata 
I'ecord of the business done at all meetings of the board of 

trustees. He aeta as one of the clerks of election, has 
charge of the property of the township and receives the 
resignation of township officers. He is empowered to admin- 
ister the oath of office to township officers. As clerk of 
election, it is his duty to preserve all the ballots cast 
at any election, together with the tally liat, until the 
time for contesting the election of any officer voted for 
has passed. 

Election Boards. — Election boards are composed oi 
three judges and two clerks, and the law provides that a 
division of the members shall be so made that at least two 
political parties shall bo represented on the board. 

Assessor. — The township assessor is required to 
make a list of all the property of the township, both 
personal and real, and to assess its value for the purpose 
of taxation. 

Valuation of Property. — It is a very difficult matter 
to secnre uniformity in the assessment of properly. For many 
years, there has been a desire on the piirt of tlie people to have ( 
the assessment laws of the state ao ameoded that every dol- 
lar of property sul)ject to taxation should be listed with the J 
assessor, and made to bear its part of the burden for tha J 
support of the government. 

Assessment. — The wcrk of the township assessor Ig 1 
an importaut one, and sometimes quite difficult to perform | 
to the satisfaction of property holders. Certain property J 
is by law exempt from taxation. The assessormiist inspect I 
every piece of property subject to taxation in tlie township 1 
hofi determine its value for taxable purposes. The new 4 
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oodfl of Iowa prorides that all property subject to taxation 
shall be listed with the proper assessor, at its actual value, 
and shall be assessed at one-fouTth of sach value. To 
assist the assessor in the discharge of his duties, it ia pro- 
vided by law that any person owning property subject to 
taxation who shall refuse to assist the Bsseasor ia listing 
his property, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, he may be fined not more than five 
hundred dollars. 

Listing Property. — On or before January fifteenth 
of each year, the assessor receives from the county auditor 
two books to be used by bim in assessing the property of 
the township. In each of these books he records all the 
items relating to the property he has assessed. One of 
these books is delivered to the township clerk on or before 
the regular meeting of the board of trustees on the first 
Monday in April, and it is used by them in reviewing 
aesessments and levying taxes for township and highway 
pnrpoaea. Personal property is assessed every year, but 
real estate only In the odd- numbered years, and thg value 
of real estate fixed in any year is also made the basis of 
taxation for the following year. 

Reviewing^ Values. —It has been stated elsewhere 
thill the trustees act as a board of review. When 
acting !n this capacity, it is their duty to examine the 
assessor's book carefully to see that no injustice has been 
done in fixing the valuation of property. Any person who 
thinks his property baa been improperly assessed may 
appear before the board of trustees at their April meeting 
_and petition that body to correct the wrong. 
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property are exempt from taxation and are not assessed. 
The property of the United States and of the state of Iowa, 
including school lands and all property leased to the state ; 
the property of school districts, townships, incorporated 
towns, cities and counties, when used exclusively for the 
benefit of the public and not for profit ; the property of 
literary, scientific, benevolent, agricultural, and religious 
institutions which is devoted to the appropriate uses of 
these institutions; the estates of persons who, by reason of 
age or infirmity, are unable to contribute to the public 
revenue ; farming utensils and the tools of any mechanic 
actually needed and used by him in earning a livelihood ; 
and government or state lands during the year in which 
they msLy have been sold to private parties. 

Hilitia. — At the time of making the annual assess- 
ment, each assessor is required to make and return to the 
county auditor a list of the names of all persons subject 
to military duty, which includes all able-bodied male citizens 
between the ages of eighteen and fortj^-five years, except 
such as are exempt by the laws of the United States or of 
this state. 

Census. — Section 113, code of Iowa, provides that, 
at the time of assessing property in 1875, and every ten 
years thereafter, the assessor shall make an enumeration of 
the inhabitants of his township. The result of this count- 
ing of the people is reported to the county auditor by the 
first day in June following. 

An abstract of the number of people living in all the 
townships of the county, as shown ])y the report of the 
assessor, is made by the county auditor and forwarded to 
the secretary of state by the first day of the next Sep tern- 
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ber. This counting of the people is called taking the 
census. The census shows not only the number of inhabi- 
tants, but a collection of many interesting facts pertaining to 
the militia, the foreign population, and the condition of all 
the leading industries of the state. 

Compulsory Education. — The Twenty-mnth General 
Assembly enacted a law providing for the compulsory at- 
tendance of children at school for at least twelve consecutive 
weeks every year. The law applies to children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years. By the provisions of the 
law, truant officers are provided for, and a system of reports 
from teachers to those intrusted with the enforcement of 
thci law is also required. Violations of the law are to be 
pu/oished by a system of fines, and habitual truants may be 
dealt with according to such reasonable methods of punish- 
ments as the board of directors may provide. 



GHAPTRR V. 
TOWNSHIP OFFICERS- CONTINUED, 



Justices of the Peace. — The juriadiction of juBticM 
of the peace, when not specially restricted by law, is co- 
exteusive with the county in which they reside. Each 
JDBtice keeps a record book, or docket aa it is called, in 
which he records all official acts done by him. The princi- 
pal duty of Justices of the peace is to hold court for the 
trial of certain kinds of offenses, and for the settlement of 
dispates or the collection of small sums of money by 
process of law. 

Lawsuits. — Snita at law are of two kinds, civil and 
criminal. A civil suit is one for the enforcement or protec- 
tion of right or the prevention of wrong doing. A criminal 
suit is brought in the name of the state for the purpose of 
pnniBhiQg an offender against the criminal laws of the state. 
Grimes are of two classes, felonies and misdemeanors. A 
felony is a crime that may be pnnished by imprisonment In 
the penitentiary, or by heavy fine. A misdemeanor is a 
minor crime, and ia punished by light fine or imprisonment 
in the county jail. Murder, manslaughter, burglary, arson, 
grand larceny, and several other crimes are felonies. Petit 
larceny, assault and battery, dniokenness, the refusal of an 
officer to perform his official duties, and other lighter 
offenses are misdemeanors. The person who begins the suit 
is called the pluntiff, and the person sued, the defendant 
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Notiee of Sue— :Mmif 

commenced. bT Uie vaiancir^ nDRxanttt n. svzr 4: 
parties to the sozlL Li nuuiy sbbs. i. -wcnxia. jpcd:^ : 
the justice of the ^fsatat u 'iut Ofsstiflci: jfr m 1 1 ■■ i . . 
a notice most coac^iiiL istt lamsr ir 'lli^ u^esskisomil <r i. 
description of him. if 3i& sjioifti: ji nuovwri. :iiir isniri^ a: 
the claim, the am!>:>icic »:i:imi»^I iv^ Ibtt naimrT sb. :ii 
set for triaL The nocce a 'aeiL zr^^ssa. n liikt •gif'-if jf 
constable of the eoimrr i^ be «!m>t£ tdvul ^lie ttfOfTtrarrc 
The notice most be serr^i wjcuil 'Sta, Lar^ if Z2tt laxe x 3 
issued, and the trial mstsz 3e oeiii wjiiiii ±rai9?a. iii'?^ ic :2e 
date cf the notice. The defemisuiii jl laj !i-rl s^irr 11*7 
put a stop to the proceedizi^ a^ aaj ±3ie 3;r jjuj-jn^ :ait 
amount of the claim widi Uk^ o^ssi Tha^ jurr-i^ Aetir-iAisL 



Changfe of VenseL — B^tare 2ie tziiil «zzLiieaee». 
either party maj hare it changied Ti> »:^me cchatr ji^eee 
court by filing an affidarik or wriUien. :scai(raKat xsiier calui^ 
stating : 

1. That the justice is prejiidice«l agaLis% h'T» 

2. That the justice is a near relatixe ♦: f the other oartv 
to the suit. 

3. That the party filing the affidavit considers the 
justice a material witness against him. 

4. That he believes he will not receive justice at the 
hands of the officer before whom the action was commenced. 

This is called a change of venue, and it is designed to 
be a protection to personal rights. After a case has come 
to trial, it may be postponed for not more than sixtv «itivs 
to enable either party to secure addi sis. I u 

many civil cases, a jury of six memb try I ho 
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the care of roads, road districts also being done away with. 
The road superintendent is chosen by the township trustees 
for a term not to exceed one year and the salary may not 
exceed three dollars a day. A contract may be made for 
the repair of roads in any township for a stipulated sum for 
a period of one year. 

TaxeSL — The township trustees are required to levy a 
road tax of not less than one mill nor more than four mills 
upon all the taxable property of their township. This tax 
is collected in cash, the same as other taxes, instead of 
being payable in labor upon the highway as formerly. All 
able-bodied male residents of the township, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five, are required to perform two days' 
labor of eight hours each upon the highway annually. 

General Provisions. — The township clerk is required 
to furnish the road superintendent, not later than the 
fifteenth day of April, in each year, a list of all persons 
subject to a road poll tax for that year. In order that this 
list may be made properly, the township assessor furnishes 
the clerk with a complete copy of the assessment list for 
that year, which must be delivered before April first. The 
township clerk is required to furnish the township trustees, 
at their November meeting, with an itemized statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of thertownship for the con- 
struction and repair of roads. The trustees file with the 
county board of supervisors, on or before the first Monday 
in each year, a detailed statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of all road taxes in their township for the pre- 
ceding year, and the supervisors are required to include all 
such reports in their published proceedmgs at the January 
session following. 
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Patent. — The followtng J3 an eioct copy of a govem- 
ment deed, or patent as it » called: 
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Warranty Deed. — The following is an exact copy of 
a warranty deed to the land covered by the patent on the land 
described on the preceding page, and to eighty acres adjoin- 
ing, but not covered by this patent: 

WARRANTY DEED. ' 

Know all Men by These Presents, That I, Archibald F. Kerr, (un- 
married), of Howard County, State of Iowa, in consideration of three hund- 
red and sixty dollars, in hand paid by Leonard Horr, of Dubuque County, 
State of Iowa, do hereby sell and convey unto the said Leonard Horr, his 
heirs and assigns, the following described premises, situated in Howard 
County, State of Iowa, to-wit: 

The north-east quarter of Section twenty-two (22) in Township No. 
ninety-nine north of Range fourteen (14) west of 5 P. M. 

And I do hereby covenant with the said Leonard Horr, his heirs and 
assigns, that I am lawfully seized of said premises, that they are Free from 
Incumbrance, and that I have good right and lawful authority to sell and 
convey the same; and I do hergby covenant to Warrant and Defend the said 
premises against the lawful claims of all persons whomsoever. 

Signed this 11th day of May A. D. 1859. 

Witness, 

JOHN B. SHIPMAN. ARCHIBALD F. KERR. 

STATE OF IOWA, \ qu this 11th day of May A. D. 1857, before me, 

County of Mitchell, J Deputy Clerk of the County Court, in and foi 
said County, personally came Archibald F. Kerr, to me known to be the Men- 
tical person whose name is affixed to the above deed as grantor, and acknowl- 
edged the same to be nis voluntary act and deed. 

/ — ^ — V WITNESS my hand and Seal of said Court this llth 

^ SEAL. }> day of May, 1857. 

JOHN B. SHIPMAN, Dp. Clk. 



WARRANTY DEED. 

From ARCHIBALD F. KERR to LEONARD HORR, N.-E. }^, 22, 99, 14, 160 

Acres. 

Filed for record May 15, '57, 5 P. M. Recorded in Vol. B, Page 174, in the 

Recorder's Office of Howard County, Iowa. 

H. A COOK, Record'>,r. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TOWN AND CITY GOVERNMENT. 

Cities Classed. — The term < 'town government" is used 
in its broadest sense, so as to include cities as well as incor. 
porated towns. This is often called municipal government. 
In Iowa, cities of the first class contain at least fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, and those of the second class, from 
two thousand to fifteen thousand inhabitants. Municipal 
governments of less than two thousand inhabitants are 
called incorporated towns. Each city or town contains as 
much territory as the inhabitants think necessary, and addi- 
tions are frequently made to the original plats. This terri- 
tory is separated into blocks which are divided into lots 
for convenience of ownership. For governmental pur- 
poses, cities are divided into wards, and each ward chooser 
its own members of the city council. 

Officers. — Each city of the first class has a mayor, 
two councilmen elected from the city at-large, a councilman 
elected from each ward, an assessor, marshal, treasurer, 
solicitor, dvil engineer, police Judge, auditor, and certam 
others when specially required. 

Council. — The members of the city council, in cities 
of the first class, are all chosen, biennially, at the same 
election as the mayor and other ofl3cers. The election of 
all officers of cities and towns, except those under special 
charter, occurs on the last Monday in March, and all city 
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officers, except the assess*; r. b^trJi "^ iL-^^ihiirr** if ■a»-!r 
duties on the first Mon«Liv in Aoril. Pii* vm r -in* ^D.^ ^■ M ^ 
8or begins on the first daj of Jaainrj fsilD^rimi u»-*i««!niiiL 

Election. — The msjot asd otiier «d&!i!sik •fsagac jk 
above stated, arc electe«l in the q»M ZLUJiheirttl jt^arr, 'if » 
lerm of two years. In BunT of the Lir!i*r iir!«fc. --ii* Oiim.^ 
cil elects several additioaai oSit^ers iZ ZAtt ±zrl jirtftt::nir 
each having some special work to do La. "Jia ri'^'irnmanz ;f 
the city. 

Mayor. — ^The mavt>r is the presiiizur r'ifii!f*r .f "ai* ^innru 
ex'officio, but he is not a member of ^h^:: ■.•:#:t. H-t ;rr:tiiu^ 
at the meetings of the coanciL b£rui§ ccon ':r *Liii itju. i£ 
offenders against the ordLoanccs of tiut ^irr. aoii fftf»» tiuk 
all orders of the coancil are prc-pisrlj -yi'-^r-iftL 5* 
the same general powers as a. jiiSuif:% <jf 'uii^ ^tiswM. 



Duties of CoimeiL — ^The c^j «er/»i!url idft 51 
adopt ordinances for the govemnbenl of 'Jm €izj Tia r*a- 
eral law of the state confers on ci^t erit:;2irlA 'sSut r:ris "» 
legislate in a prescribed manner. aa»i all £:<.2. aiirjiu ^r^.*:*^? 
adopted, have the same force and edra?^ ^i 'jxwi yiasMri 'jt 
the general assembly. The oidinaacies ^Aji^^i. \j tz:r ciij 
council apply only to that city. The cItt cr/^Lir.-'l vtjb tf a 
board of review of the aMeasment of ppo{,«nv. iL \iut 
• same manner as does the board of trastees 1:2 \ij& i-Jt-H v^itl- 
ship. 

Marshal. — The doties of tbe manhai or/rj»«pr-id v) 
those of constable. He attends the coona of li^e iiAv<:ir 
and police judge, and is,' in fKt, the dttxff i£dia«;^riaJ 
officer of the city. Many impcntant dutie« derojre upom 
this officer in preservmg the peace aad trm'^TTtA-tTyTrrg order 
3 



in the city. He may appoint deputies to aid him in the 
discharge of his duties, aud (or whose acts he is respousible. 

Treasurer. — The treasurer receivoB all money belong- 
ing to the city, and pays it out as ordered by the city coun- 
cil. His bond is fised by the city council. 

Auditor. — ^The auditor has charge of the financial 
affairs of the city, and issueB all warrants upon the city 
treasury when ordered to do so by the city conneil. His 
duties are nnmerons and important. 

Attorney, — The city solicitor, or attorney, is a lawyar 
elected to represent the city in all matters of a legal nature. 
He is required to furnish an opinion on any matter of law 
relating to the government of the city, when requested to 
do so by any officer of the city. Hia relations to the ofHcers 
of the city are the same as those of the attorney-general to 
state officers, or of the county attorney to ofBcera of the 
comty, 

PoHce Court. — The police judge has jurisdiction of 
all offenses agaiost any ordinance of the city in which he 
serves. In criminal matters, his powers are co-ordinate 
with (hose of justice of the peace, and he is entitled to the 
eame fees as that officer. He may also take acknowledg- 
ments of signatures to deeds, mortgages, and other papers. 
His court, which is open at all times for the transaction of 
busit ess, is a court of record. The clerk of this conrt is 
chosen by the qualified electors of the city or appointed by 
the ]iolice judge, as the council may direct. In case of 
vacancy in the oflfice of police judge, the duties of that 
oflBcrr devolve upon the mayor. For the prosecution of 
.any person for violating an ordinance of the city, the 
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police Judge, or mayor, is entitled to such compensation as 
the city council may allow. 

Superintendent of the Market. — The superinten- 

dent of the market acts as overseer of all places provided 
by the city for the sale of fresh meats, vegetables, and 
other articles of a perishable nature usually offered for sale 
in a public market. 

Civil Engineer. — The civil engineer performs such 
duties belonging to his profession as may be required by 
the city counciL 

General Provisions* — To the city council belongs 

the power to appoint members of the police force and 
night watch. It may also provide for a fire department 
and make regulations for governing the same. The council 
also acts as the board of health. 

Compensation. — The compensation of city officers is 
fixed by ordinances of the city council, or by fees as pre- 
scribed by law. Each member of the council receives as 
full compensation for his services an amount fixed by the 
council not to exceed two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CITIES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 

CDlincll. — Id cities of tlie eecond class there are 
choseD on the last Monday in March of each odd-D umbered 
year, a mayor, one couacilmaa from each ward, a city 
Bolicitor, an assessor, aad a treasurer. In each even'oum- 
bered year, there is a councilman chosen from each ward. 
This division of the council prevents a complete change at 
any election. The city clerk and street commissioner are 
appointed annually by the council. A marshal is appointed 
by the mayor, to Berve for one year. 

Term — Duties. — The term of all elective offlcera, ex- 
cept assessor, in cities of the second class, begins on the 
first Monday in April. The term of the assessor begins on 
the first day of January following his election. The officers 
appointed by the council serve for one year unless sooner 
removed. The duties of officers in cities of the second class 
are much the same as those of corresponding officers in cities 
of the first class. The council Bxes the salary ofthe mayor 
and other officers of the city. Each councilman may 
receive one dollar for attendance at each meeting of the 
provided the total amount received for the yeai 
does not exceed fifty dollara ■ 
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INCORPORATED TOWNS. 



Officer!.— The government of an incorporated tows is 
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vested in a mayor, clerk, treasurer, assessor, and six coun- 
eilmen, all of whom are chosen by the qualified voters 
residing within the limits of the corporation. All of 
the councilmen constitute the town council, and any four 
of them are a quorum for the transaction of business. 
The council may, by ordinance, provide for the election of 
such other officers as may be necessary to administer the 
government. A marshal is appointed by the mayor. The 
powers and duties of these officers correspond to those of 
the same officers in cities. 

All the elective officers, except the councilmen, are 
chosen on the last Monday in March of every second year, 
and their term of office begins on the first Monday in April. 
Two councilmen are chosen each year for a term of three 
years, at the time of the regular election of other town 
officers. Every qualified voter who has resided at least ten 
days in the precinct in which he claims his vote, may vote 
at any municipal election. 

CITIES UNDER SPECIAL CHARTERS 

Many of the older cities of the state were organized 
before the present law for the incorporation of cities and 
towns was enacted. The government of these cities diflfers 
somewhat from that of cities authorized by the general law 
of the state. Such cities are said to be governed by special 
charter. Many laws for the government of other cities 
have been made to apply to cities organized under speoial 
charter. 

*Cedar Rapids. Dubuque, Glenwood, Keokuk and Winterset have special 
charters. 
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CHAPTEK Till 



"^^^jr^mt. ^r«i:T*f"T *«»•*» 'f" 



Comities^ — law^ vi^flK^sm«f S»L^5 
Is I eparmted into niaetj-sise 
adinlLted into the Unioa. ia 
se'ven organized coon ties, bos 
the entire area of the state vis adJc^i tl, 
they now exist. In moat ecffizoes ^ut iKmuiazx^ 
to t7ie range and townsiiip fiae% as cssuiliadfsc ij sr ^e!!:^^ 
meat snrvey. Owing to the trrrCTar cocss tif tis :--»«. 
the counties aloi^ the casfiom sail wcsaerx. vuianer>s u^ 
the state Tarj from the |si ■ iTTm^ PFi'fiBi<fci"iir lira 

Coanty Names.— ^ne stair ctf eamCT isnia js Id 
of interest Eleven <yf the 
Jell erson, Madison, Momoe, Ji 
Polk, Taylor, and Bodiaa 
and Johnson county for BicksidM. Jofcidoi. 'rKk''p:»mA^0se. 
of the United States with YamBaresL An^Vsn. ^exnr^iL 
Calhoun, Gamrfl, Clay, CEabm, Secater, FrfsmcL".. Zi 
boldt, Jasper, Kossotli, Maziaa, Wnhtl S^xci r'.'jr 
Wanen, Wayne, and Webster eoanaiescoBirifiieTr^rnis; xiuues 
that are historic. Sefoal eoonty names were tfxJjssshgi jl 
honor of noted Indians or lodiaa tzfsiss. Liux^ Xi^^^, 
may be named Allamakee^ for ADan XaiKe, a iKrj&d Iii-i^i 
trader, Black Hawk, ChercAee, Chickasaw, J^ 
Pocahontas, Pottawattamie, Powcslndk, & 
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Winnebago, aad Winneahick as the most noted. OertO 
Gordo, Buena Vista, and Palo Alto were named to commem- 
orate three (amoua battles of the Mexican War, The origin 
of all the other county names may be easily found by a 
little research on the part of pupils, and many valuable 
lessons in biography may be based on these names. 

CoUDty Seat. — County government is, in many le- 
spects, very important. In each county the people have 
selected a place at which the principal business of the county 
is transacted. This place is known aa the county seat, and 
it is generally near the middle of the county. The offices 
of the county are usually kept at this place in a building 
called the court-house. 

Officers. — The offlcers of a county are a board of 

supervisors, an auditor, treasurer, clerk of the district 
court, sheriff, recorder, superintendent of schools, coroner, 
surveyor, and attorney. The auditor, treasurer, clerk, and 
sheriff are each allowed a deputy in most counties. 

Election. — These officers are chosen by the qualified 
voters of the county at the general election, and the term 
of each, except that of supervisor, is two years. The clerk 
of the district court, recorder, auditor, i^nd attorney are 
elected in even numbered years, and the others in the odd 
numbered years. At least one supervisor is chosen every 
year. The principal duties of each of the these offlcers 
will now be discussed. For their special powers, reference 
should be made to tbe code of Iowa, and to the session 
laws, as the acts of the general assembly are called. 

Board of Supervisors. — The board of supervisors 
oonalsts of three, five, or seven members, as the people deter- 
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mine. Their term of office is three years, and one-third of 
the number, as nearly as may be, are chosen at each general 
election. The only qualification required of members of 
this board is that they must be qualified voters of the county 
in which they are chosen, and no two members can be 
elected from the same township. Regular meetings of the 
board are held on the first Monday of January, Apiil, Jane, 
and September, and the first Monday after each general 
election. At the first meeting in each year, <»ie of the 
members is chosen chairman of the board, and it is Im 
duty to preside at all the meetings of the board during that 
year. 

Supervisors may be chosen frcm the ooanty wX ku^ 
or the county may be separated mxa sopeiriior ^axrkrj^ 
each district choosing one supervisor. 

Duties. — If any supervisor neglecto or refoscs V/ ^v- 
form any of the duties devolving upon him as a OKm-Vfir \i 
the board, without just cause, he is liable to a ^sMt 'A. *x^ 
hundred dollars for each offense. This boftrd \am ^jcrtri. 
of the property of the county, the oourUiv'j'QSif: asA. 'XAins 
buildings belonging to the county, and ^Jb0t cam *A '.d^ y^x 
In many counties, a poor house and \^^k farsL v^ ^vyyx^^tn 
at public expense. It is the duty oi tLe Vnri v»- «tmnnnfr 
all bills against the county, and to par a22 ^zeei *Mi£CJUk. xtupom 
some other method of Davment is uprndtfA. \^ jem. 

The board of supervisore havie \\^ g*2«eu 'vamr.t if ^i* 
permanent school fund appoftioiMrd V> Tn^ cxjvax:^ yjw«w th. 
change the boundaries of civ^I tfjMvaifi^ffc tseA ^sifff s«<s ni 
commissioners of highways. Tlver -^gp^^ t-'X «U( intlifbif 
of all bridges which cannot be tnafsrvouA %j Ite 
road districts %m aoooont of lack «f 



Levy of Taxes. — At their September meeting, tbey 

levy the taxes to be used for tlie support ot state, county, 
town, and township government. This levy is mode upon 
all the taxable property in the CM)UDty, and the amount is 
determined in several different ways. The money for the 
support of the state goverumeiit is obtained from a uniform 
tax levied upon all the taxable property of the state. The 
rate of taxation for this purpose is three and two-tenths 
mills on the dollar, and tbe supervisors of each county 
are required to include this in the levy. For the payment 
of salaries of county officers and the running expenses of 
the county government, a levy not to exceed six mills on 
a dollar and a poll tax of fifty cents is made. For the sup- 
port of schools, the levy is not less than one mill nor more 
than three mills, and for building and repairing bridges, 
not more than three mills on a dollar. In addition to these 
taxes, the supervisors levy the amounts estimated by the 
various school, township, town, and city officers, having the 
control of these departments of local government, provided 
the estimates are made as required by law. 

In order to show clearly how the different items of tax- 
ation are determined, the tax for all purposes, as levied by 
the board of supervisors of Mitchell county upon the prop- 
erty in tbe independent district of Osage for the year 1898(. 
is here given. ^m 

GENERAL LEVY. 'S 

Mills. How Estimated. 

3^ By General Assembly. 

&-^ By Board of Supervisora, 



Funds. 
State, 
County, 
CotHity School, 
Bridge, 
University, 
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Funds. Mills. How Estimated. 

Bond, 1 By Board of Supervisors. 

Insane, ^^ '' *< *• 

Soldiers' Relief , ^ »* *« »< 

County Boad, y«^ *• ** '* 

OSAGE CITY LEVY. 

Incorporation, 8 By City Council. 

Sinking Fund, 2 ** *♦ <» 

Library, 1 *' *' *< 

Water Works, 3 ' ' 



( ( (( 



OSAGE IND. DISTRICT. 

Teachers' , 1 2j^^ By Board of Directors. 

Contingent, 5 '* *' << 

School-House, 2y\ " Electors. 

The general levy for state and county purposes is the 
same throughout the county. The city levy is for the sup- 
port of the city government and the payment of a bonded 
debt, and the district levy is for the support of schools. 
The total levy in this district for all purposes is forty-seven 
mills on a dollar. 

Uniform Assessment. — In order that the property 
of the county may be assessed uniformly, the board of 
supervisors act as a board of review between town- 
ships. The assessment is based largely upon the judgment 
of the township assessor. Suppose that in any two town- 
ships of a county, the assessor should in one township fix 
the value of property at as low a rate as possible, and the 
other one as high as possible. This would not affect the 
amount to be raised for local purposes, as the local boards 
estimate the amount of money needed, and not the rate of 
tax to be levied. But the township having the higher 
assessment would be obliged to contribute more than its 
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share for the support of county and state government, as 
the estimates for county and state revenue are based on the 
assessed value of property at a certain number of mills on 
the dollar. 

Review. — The board of supervisors may find 
that the property of one township is listed too high and 
that of the other too low, as compared with the other town- 
ships of the county. Acting as a board of review 
they will direct the county auditor in making out the tax 
list to lower the assessed value of the property m the town- 
ship assessed too high, and raise it in the other, so as to 
make the burden of taxation uniform. 

Pay. — Each member of the board of supervisors re 
ceives four dollars a day for the, time actually spent in at- 
tending the meetings of the board, and two dollars and a 
half a day, when not in session but employed in committee 
^ork.* Mileage is allowed for going to and returning from 
each session of the board, and for the distance traveled in 
performing committee work. The rate is five cents for each 
mile traveled. Supervisors are not required to give bonds 
to insure the faithful performance of their duties. 

General Provisions. — The board of supervisors is 

jften called the legislative body of the count}-, and there is 
a sense in which this is true, but each board acts only for 
its own county, and in a manner prescribed by law. This 
legislative power consists in the adoption of certain regula- 
tions for the management of county matters, and for which 
there is no special provision of law. Nearly all boards of 
commissioners and directors authorized by the laws of the 
state are given large discretionary powers, and it is in the 
exercise of such powers that boards of supervisors are said 

♦The amount of paid service is limited by law. 
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luiTe tbs light to legislate. It is recommended that a 

reful Btndy of county goTemment be made by all pnpila 

a preparation for a clear uuderstaading of Btate and 

Ltional government. It is also suggested that pupils be 

[uired to esamine and discuss the published proceedings 

if the board of sapervisors as they appear in the county 

;|Kipers after each regular session of the board. In this way 

:sn interest in public affairs will be aroused, and the stody 

POf civil government be made more practical. 

Coanty AuditOF. — The county auditor is clerk of the 
board of supervisors, and it is bis duty to record the pro- 
ceedings of that body and preserve them in permanent form 
in books provided for that purpose. He signs all orders 
issued by the board for the payment of money from ths 
county treasury, and serves as genera! accountant for the 
county. Before each election, the auditor prepares and 
fumisheB two poll-books for each voting precinct in the 
county. Immediately after election, one of these books is 
irwarded to him from each voting precinct with the num- 
of votes each candidate received for every office to be 
filled at that election. From the poll-books thus made out, 
he makes an abstract of all the votes cast in the county 
for each candidate, and forwards it to the secretary of state. 
Bond. — The bond of the county auditor is fixed by the 
board of supervisors, and it canoot be less than five thousand 
dollars. It ia usual in most counties for the bond to be Qxed 
at ten thousand dollars. The toaning and general manage- 
ment of the permanent school fund apportioned to the county, 
as vfell as the division of the county school fund and interest 
on the permanent school fund, is left to the county auditor. 
Salary. — His salary is fixed by law at twelve hundred 
doUara a y«ar, in counties having less than twenty-flvs 
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thoQsand tnhabitaQte. Id counties having a greater popu- 
lation, the board of supervisors may allow Buch additional 
compensatioa as they think uocessary. 

County TreasureP. — The county treasurer receives 
all money belonging to the county and pays it out upon the 
order of the board of supervisors. Warrants, or orders, 
for the payment of money by the county treasurer are 
drawn and signed by the county auditor and sealed with 
the county seal. The treasurer keeps a record of all 
moneys received and warrants paid, and holds the same, at 
all times, subject to the inspection of the board of super- 
visors. He keeps a separate account of the taxes levied in 
the county for state, county, school, highway, and other 
purposes. 

Taxes. — Taxes levied in any year become due on the 
first of January and delinquent on the first day of March 
following. If taxes are paid before tlie first of April 
after they become due, no interest is charged, but if not 
paid then, interest is charged on the amount of the taxes 
at the rate of one per cent, a month from the first of 
March, the time they become delinquent. If, however, a 
person pays one-half of his tax before April first, the other 
half need not be paid till the last day of September, and no 
penalty will be charged. 

Tax Receipts. — The treasurer makes out and delivers 
to each taxpayer a receipt, stating the time of payment, 
the description and assessed value of each parcel of laud, 
the assessed value of all property belonging to him, the 
amount of each kind of tax, the interest and costs that 
have accrued, if any, giving a separate receipt for each 
year. 
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Tax Sale. — On the first Monday in December of each 
year, the county treasurer is required to oflfer at public sale 
at his oflSce, all lands, town lots, and other real property on 
which taxes of any description for the preceding year, or 
years, are due and unpaid. This tax sale is made for the 
total amount of such unpaid taxes, together with interest 
and legal costs of advertisement and sale. 

Collection of Taxes. — To aid the county treasurer in 
the collection of taxes, that oflScer is empowered to appoint 
collectors to whom powers are defined by law. Owing to the 
diflBculty of collecting taxes on personal property when the 
owner does not also own real estate, tax collectors have an 
important work to do. *'Tax ferrets," as they are called, 
have increased the revenues of nearly every county in the 
state during the past few years, by searching the county 
records for moneys and credits not properly listed by their 
owners. These persons are not public officers. They under- 
take to do this work for a certain percentage of the taxes 
ccjllected through their efforts. 

Bond. — The bond of the county treasurer cannot be 
less than five thousand dollars, but usually it is much more 
than that amount. It is safe to say that the average 
amount of bonds required of county treasurers throughout 
the state is fifty thousand dollars. 

Salary. — In counties having less than ten thousand 
inhabitants, the compensation cannot exceed thirteen hun- 
dred dollars, with an allowance of three hundred dollars for 
clerk hire. In counties having more than ten thousand and 
less than thirty thousand inhabitants, thecompensatioii can- 
Lvb ejkceed niieen nunared aoiiars, witn nine handled dollars 
for clerk hire. . In counties having more than thirty thousand 
inhabitants the supervisors may allow such additional com- 
pensation as they consider necessary. 
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Clerk of the District Court.— It is the duty of 

this officer to attend all sessions of the district court, imd 
to keep its records, papers and official seals. He keeps a 
book, known as the record book, in which are recorded the 
proceedings of the court; a judgment docket, in which to 
keep an abstract of all judgments rendered by the court 
with all the explanations necessary; a fee book, in which 
to enter in detail the costs and fees in each law suit; an 
incumbrance book, in which the sheriff records a statement 
of each attachment of real estate; an appearance docket, 
in which all suits are entered in the order in which they are 
begun; and a book in which is kept a record of all liens filed 
in the district court. 

Report, — On or before the first Monday in November 
of each year, he is required to make a full report of all 
criminal trials held by the district court for the preceding 
year. This report shows the character of the offense, the 
nature and amount of the penalty inflicted, the nationality, 
occupation, and general habits of the person convicted, 
whether he can read and write, and also the entire expense 
to the county for criminal prosecutions during the year. 

Duties. — It is the duty of this officer to issue mar- 
riage licenses when application is properly made. He 
keeps a register which contains the names and ages of the 
parties, the date of the marriage, and the name and official 
standing of the party by whom it was solemnized. He 
also appoints executors, administrators, guardians, and ap- 
praisers of the property of persons deceased, and approves 
the bonds which they are required by law to file with him 
as security for the faithful discharge of their duties. In 
fact, this officer now has the settlement of all matters of 
subject to the direction and approval of the judge 
rict court. 



The clerk maj aptni& i l a d etiiiLJ :n net usm, jl 
ing the business of Ms oflfice^ fun; iffcii^r it 
can, during the time of his ^^^f^^^ ^7ii»imn>»m<»i» ^.a 
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in any case in conit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
COUKTY GOVERNMENT.— CONTINUED. 

Sheriff. — The elieriff is tlie chief police officer of the 
county, and he haa many important duties to perform in con- 
nection with tlie district court. He has charge of the jail of 
the county, and the custody of all prisoners committed to it. 
The Bherift and his deputies are conservators of the peace, 
and, when neccBsary, they may call upon private citizens to 
aid them in the discharge of their duties. They are forbid- 
den to purchase, directly or indirectly, any property offered 
for sale hy them under any process of law. 

It is the duty of the sheriff to give at least ten days' 
notice of each general election hy a proclamation published 
in some newspaper printed in the county, or by posting 
notices of it in at least five public places in the county. 
The same rale applies to all special elections ordered by the 
governor. 

Salary.— The Twenty-ninth O-eaeral Assembly changed 
the compensation of sheriffs from fees to an annual salary, 
which varies according to the population of the counties. 
In countifa having a population of over forty-five thousand, 
the salary is thirty-five hundred dollars a year. Where the 
population is more than twenty-eight thousand and less than 
forty-five thousand, the compensation is three thousand 
dollars a year. If the population of the county is more 
than eleven thousand and less than twenty-eight thousand, 
the salary is two thousand dollars a year. In all counties 
the sheritf is allowed actual expenses incurred In the dia 
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charge of his oScial C-T'.rf. i^l n.L'-nc^. Zi s- JUMza&Ht 
that tbe fees of tiie C'l^ii-r fLi^'. 'e i:-?^: ::i in* ihttuhie i£ 
the salary of slier::?, ^■7.: i- lurrr 'jjr ft-r-i :*:Lj*fTi«*f su njc 
amount to the salary fj^r^i '• t tv lijf :uJj^:* i* Ta^-i :ar:-:f 
tbe county treasurv. and fees ii. r^.-ess :c "lih- fUi^iirr aZii:9«ii 
are paid into the treasurr fv-r iLr- '*triir-f : •:•: "l:^ -^^izTr. All 
fees of the othee earned and TiiiCK»Iit'Cae'i st 7i?e end of llie 
year belong to the couniy. 

Deputy. — The sheri3^ of each county is requireii to ap- 

po'nt, in writing, one f»r more deputies, for whose offlcial 
acts he is resp<:)nsible, and from whom he requires an official 
bo- id for the faithful perfonnance of his duties. 

County Recorder. — The county recorder is provided 
with an office in the court-house, and it Is his duty to copy 
ac( urately all deeds, mortgages, and other papers dellyered to 
hill for record, in the manner prescribed bylaw. He httf$ 
se) larate books for deeds, mortgages of real estate, dbttsl 
mc rtgages, and other papers, and he is required to wfM 'Mi 
ea( h paper delivered to him for record, the exahel iShm It 
was received. The records of his office shov iigk vtmm if 
th( se persons who received the original dEj<4i ^ jttut ^nm 
the government, and also all transfers vA ^tmgpt n- 
erf: hip from the original entry down to tilt 
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pa pers are often lost or destiojed bf mi/JAMC -M f %0^ 
have been properly recorded, an cxutt i0igfg -^ ^ «#»wt 
can be made from the bodes of Ife m um ii F m- iKsgt 
Sometimes the recorder keqps i^ ffC i^ MtoAr^M* 

all tlie changes that hare Ixm luife h im- 
each separate piece erf real 
tbe times at which such 
books are very 
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peal estate, and it requires great care to prepare them and 
keep them up to date. A completo set of abstract books 
in some of the eountiea is worth several thousand dollars. 

Compensation. — The compensation of the recorder 
consists of fees. He receives fifty cents for recording euch 
paper of not more tiian four hundred words, and ten cents 
extra for every one hundred additional words, or fractim 
thc'reof. Tlifl foe for recording a deed to real estate, if 
made in the usual form, ia seventy-five cents, but twenty- 
five cents of this is paid to the county auditor for entering 
the land for taxation in the name of the purchaser. The 
amount of the bond of this ofHoi r is fixed by the board of 
supervisors. In counties having less than twenty- five 
thousand inhabitants, the county recorder ia required to 
turn over to the county treasurer all fees in excess of twelve 
hundred dollars, and in counties having a greater popula- 
tion, all fees in excess of fifteen hundred dollars annually. 

County Superintendent. — To this oflScer ia intrusted 
the auporvision and general management of the school affairs 
of the county in which he is chosen. On the last Friday and 
Saturday in each month, and at such other times as maybe 
necessary, he metts all applicants for certificates to teach, 
and examines them as to their knowledge of orthography, 
reading, writing, aiithmetic, geography, grammar, U. S. 
history, and physiology with special reference to the effects 
of stimulants and narcotics. 

Certificates. — If the examination is satisfactory, and 
the county superintendent believes that the respective appli- 
cants possess good moral characters, and the essential 
qualifications for teaching and governing schools, be issues 
to each one so qualified a cert^cate to that efiTect; (or a 
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Bndent, ftnd forma a part of the coaatf b 

Normal Institute. — The coanty v 

^ normal iDBtitute every year for tbe beoeftt of teadwn aod 

e intending to teach. A normal institute is % special 

uning school for t«achen, and the eoon^ SOpraintendeiit 

mploys Beveral prominent teacfaers to carry oo the votk. 

■To person can be employed to t«ach in an institote without 

econsent of the state superintendent of public instmctioa. 

Institate Fund. — Every person who eanoUs as a 

mber of the institute is reqnired to pay a registration fee 

e dollar. The examination and registratjon fees, and 

^fty dollars paid to each county annually oat of tbe state 

treasury, constitnte the institute fund, which is used excln- 

Mvely to pay the expenses of the institute. The county 

^Mnpervisors sometimea Increase this fund by an appropria- 

^■kon from the general county fund, as they are permitted 

^Bp do by law. 

^V Appeals. — Any person who is not satisfied with the 
^Bction of any school board may appeal from the board to 
^^%ie county superintendent. Tbe appeal must be made 
within thirty days after the decision of the local board, and 
in a manner prescribed by law. The county supenntcndeot 
cannot, however, decide cases involving the election of 
school officers or the payment of money. Such caaes 
cannot be taken before him on appeal, but must be tried 
in the courts. 

Report. — On the first Tuesday in October of «adi 
year, the county 8 >ut is reqnired to report to t 
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state superintendent of public instruction a complete 
nbstract and Bummary o£ the reports made to him by the 
secretary and treasurer of each district in the county, 
blether irith much other valuable information concemmg 
the Bchoola under his charge. This report shows the total 
value of school property in the county, the number of 
schools, teachers employed, pupUa enrolled, persona of 
school ^e, the amount expended for the support of schoola 
during the year, and many other items of interest. 

At the same time, he is required to file with the county 
auditor a statement of the number of persons of school age 
in each school district in the county. He reports to the 
officers of the different state institutions for the unfortun- 
ate, the name, age and residence of each person of school 
age who is blind, deaf and dumb, or feeble minded. 

Other Provisions. — The new code of Iowa provides 
that any applicants for certificates who pass a satisfactory 
examination in the additional branches, didactics, elementary 
civica, elementary algebra, elements of physics, and 
elementary economics, shall receive a certificate for two 
years, upon proof of thirty-six weeka' successful experience 
in teaching. The examination fee for a certificate for two 
years is two dollars. It is further provided that the county 
superintendent must hold a first grade certificate or state 
certificate or life diploma. The county superintendent, un- 
less otherwise ordered by the board of supervisors, has 
chaise of the text books adopted by the county board of 
education and sees to their distribulion. 

Salary.— The Twenty-ninth General Assembly changed 

the compensation of the county superintendent from four 

dollars a day for the time employed to an annual salary of 

twelve hundred and fifty dollars. His bond is fixed by the 

yd of supervisors, and it is usually one thousand dollars. 
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OHAPTKK X. 

COXJNTT GOVERNMENT.— CoNTiNinD. 

County Surveyor. — ^The duties of county surveyor 
are quite important in locating the boundaries of the differ- 
ent divisions of land as established by government survey. 
About the first thing done in a new county, in its earliest 
history, was the official survey of its land by the authority 
of the United States government At the time of that sur- 
vey, a careful record was made of all boundary lines estab- 
lished and measurements made. These records are called 
field notes of the survey, and they are now used by the 
county surveyor as the basis of his surveys. 

Surveys. — ^He makes all surveys of land in his county, 
which may be required of him, and his surveys are con. 
sidered to be correct He is required to establish the 
comers of sections and other divisions of land by the aid of 
trees, or by fixing stones firmly tn the earth, or by 
mounds. 

Plat. — ^When requested to do so, he must furnish the 
person for whom any survey is made, a copy of the field- 
notes and plat of the survey. The record and plat must 
show distinctly of what piece of land it is a survey, at 
whose request it was made, the names of the chainmen, 
and the date of the survey. The chainmen are the persons 
who make the measurements by the aid of the surveyor's 
shain. They must be disinterested persons, approved by 
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tte surveyor, and sworn by Uim to make just and impartial 

measurements to the best of tbtir ability. 

Pay. — Ihe county surveyor is not paid a fixed salary, 
but any person employing him pays him fees as pi-escribed 
by law. He may charge for hia services four dollars for 
each day spent in making tho survey and the required re. 
cords, and for the time spent in going to and returning from 
the place wliere the survey is made. He may also charge 
fifty cents for acertified copy of the plat of the survey and 
the field-notes belonging thereto. 




Coroner. — It is the duty of this officer to perform all 
the duties of the sheriff, when there is no sheriff, or when 
that officer is an interested party in any proceedings in 
any court of record. 

He also acts as sheriff when an affidavit is filed with 
the clerk of the court that the sheriff and his deputies are 
absent from the county, and are not expected to return in 
time to perform the service required. 

InQUest. — It is also his duty to hold an inquest upon 
the dead bodies of those persons who are supposed to have 
died by unlawful means. Upon receiving notice that such 
a body has been found in his county, he issues a warrant to 
any constable of the county, directing him to summon im- 
mediately three electors to serve as a jury in determining 
when, how, and by what means the deceased came to his 
death. The coroner may summon witnesses, and both 
jurors and witnesses are sworn to the faithful performance 
of the duties devolving upon them. 

The testimony given at the inquest is reduced to writing 
«nd signed by the witnesses. The juroi-s,, having viewed the 
hndv, heard the testimonyj and made all needful inquiries, 



letum to the coroner ia writing the result of their iavesti- 



Proceedings. — if it be found at the inquest that a 
trime has been committed on the deceased, and the evidence 
be sufficient to authorize the jury in namiug the guilty 
person, the coroner proceoda to secure bis arreat, if possible, 
before the proceedings are made pubHc. The body of the 
deceased is delivered to bis friends by the coroner, but 
where there are no friends and no property, the expenses 
of the inquest and burial are paid out of the county 
treasury, 
H Fees. — The fees of the coroner are as follows: 
^H For holding aa inquest and making the return, five 

■ 1 
noHai 

K ; 
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For viewing a body without holding aa inquest, three 
lollare ; 

For issuing each subpcena, warrant, or order for a jurj-, 
twenty-five cents ; and 

For each mile traveled in going to and returning from 
holding an inquest, five cents. 

For acting as sberifl he receives the usual fees of that 
Blcer. 

He is obliged to give bonds to the amount required by 
the board of superviaora. 

County Attorney. — By an amendment to the con. 
stitution, .adopted at the genera! elettion in 1884, the office 
of district attorney was abolished, and that of county 
attorney provided for. The county attorney acts as the 
legfd adviser of the officers of the county in which be is 

ED, and it is also his duty to appear for ^he btate in the 



the Bnpreme court when the county is a party to any BofvfM 
that court. A deputy may be appointeil liy tbis officer. 

Bond. — Salary. — The bond reqnireiT of this offlcea 
to be filed with the county auditor, la not less than llv* 
thousand dollars. The Balaiy, which is fixed by the boiird 
of sapervisorB, ranges from five hundred to two thousand 
dollars, according to the population of the county. 
Fees and mileage are also provided for, in certain cases. 
The term of office is two yeara, commencing on the first 
Monday in January of each odd-nnmbered year. 

Notary Public. — A notary public is not properly a 
county officer, although his i>owera are limited to the coanty 
In which he resides, and to adjoining counties. 

Appointment. — Any persoa wishing to become a 
notary public may make application to the governor for an 
appointment as such. If the application is satisfactory, iJie 
person receives a commission authorizing him to serve as 
notary public. Tbe term of this officer is three years, tut 
for convenience, all commissions expire on the fourth oaj 
of July of every third year. 

Seal. — Each notary pablic, or notary, as he is com* 
monly called, baa an official seal, upon which ia engraved 
the words, "Notarial Seal," and "Iowa," with the initials 
of his given name and his surname in full. The cost 
of a commission ia five dollars; and that of a notarial 
seal, three dollars. Each notary is required to give a bond 
in the sum of five hundred dollars, which he files with the 
clerk of the district court, as a surety that he will faithfully 
perform the duties of his office. The governor may revokg 
tho '■mnmission of a notary at any time. 
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Powers. — A notary public may administer oaths, take 
the acknowledgment of signatares to deeds, mortgages, 
wills, and other legal documents, and perform certain other 
duties of like character. He must stamp with his official 
seal all papers of which he takes acknowledgments. He also 
certifies concerning the signatures in the following manner: 

State op Iowa 

MiTOHELL Go 

Be it remembered that on the day of , 

A. D , before the undersigned, a notary public in and 

for said county, personally appeared A B and 

C D , to me personally known to be the iden- 
tical persons whose names are affixed to the foregoing in- 
strument as grantors, and who acknowledged the same to be 
their voluntary act and deed. Witness my hand and notarial 
seal the da> and year above written. 

E F 

Notary Public in and for said county. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



CONffTTTUnOS OF IOWA. 

PreaaUe.— We, the People of the Slale of lotn, gntefol to 

h the Snpreme Being for the blessings hitherto eojoyed, khO feeling 

I our dependence on Uim for a contiauation of those bleceings, do 

ordain and eetaUiab a fr«e and independent government, by the 

same of the Statb of Iowa, the boandaries whereof eholl bo aa 

I ftiUowB: 

Beimdar;.— Begin niag in the middle of the main channel of 

] tito Mi^is?ippi river, at a point due east of the middle of the 

I mouth of the main channel of the Des Moines river, thence up 

I the nii*ldle of the main channel ofthesaid Des Moinea river,toa 

I point on said river where the northern boundary line of the slate 

of Missouri — as eetabliehed by tlie constitution of that Sute, 

I adopted June 13, 1830 — crosses the said middle of the main chnn- 

1 net of the said Dee Moines river,thenoewestwanlly along the said 

I northern boundary line of the stale of Miesouri, aa established at 

* the time aforesaid, until an extension of Baid line inlersecU tlui 

middle of the main channel of the Missouri river; thence up the 

middle of the main channel of the said Missouri river to a point 

opposite to the middle of the main channel of the Big Sioiix 

river, according to Nicollet's map; thence up the main channel of 

the said Big Sioux river, according to the said map, until it is inler- 

eecled by the parallel of forty-three degrees and thirty minalex 

north latitude; thence east along said parallel of forty-tlire« de- 

^K grcea and thirty minuter, until said parallel intersects the middle 

^^L of the main channel of the Mississippi river; thence down the 

^^m middle of the maia channel of the said Mississippi river to tht> 

^^B place of beginning. 

^■•Bdet 



ARTICLE l.-BiLL OK Kiaim. 
Bbction 1. — Rights of Persons. —All men are, by nuturo, free 
d equal, and have certain inalienable righta, among which are 
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tboee of eqjof ing nnd defending life and libeit;', ncqalrin^ pes- 

Beeaing, and protecting property, and pursuing and obtaining 
safety and happiness. 

Shc. 2,— Political Power.— All political power is inherent in 
the people. Government is instituted for the protection, eecurity, 
and bencBt of the people, and tliey have the right, at all tiines, to 
alter or refbrm tho same, whenever the public good may re- 
liuireiL 

Sbc. 3. — BeItgI<m.'~The general assembly shall make no lawl 
respecting an establiehment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex-^ 
erciee thereof; norahall any person be compelled to attend any 
place of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or other rates, for building 
or repairing places of worship, or the maintenance of any minister 
or ministry. 

Sec. 4.— Rellfloas Test.— No religious test shall be required as 
a qualification for^ny office of public trust, and no person shall \m 
deprived of any of his rights, privileges or ca^Hicilies, or dlsquali- 
Gedfrom the performanceof any of his public or private duties, or 
rendered incompeteat to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in consequence of his opinions on the subject of religion; 
and any party to any judicial proceeding shall have the right to 
use as a witness, or fake the testimony of, any other person, not 
disqualified on account of interest, who may be cognizant of any 
fact material to the case; and parties to suits may be witnesses, as 
provided by law. 

Sec. 5.— Ihieling.— Any citizen of this state who may here- 
after be engaged, either directly or indirectly, in a. duel, either 
principal or accessory bufore the fact, shall forever be disqualifiod 
from holding any office under the constitution and laws of this- 
t^talo. 

Sbc. G.— Laws Unlfono. — All laws of a general nature shall' 
liave a uniform operation; the general aaaembly shall not grant toi 
any citizen or class of citizens, privileges or immunities, whicll' 
upon the same terms shall not equally belong to all citisenH, 

Sbc. 7.— Liberty of Speech and Preis. — Every person nay 
speak, write and publish his sentiiuents on all subjects, being ra- 
sponsible for the abuse of that right. No law shall be passed to 
>r abridge the liberty of speech or of the press. In ill 
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proncntlons or indictmeats for libel, the truth may be givea in 

evidence to the jury, aud if it appears to the jury Ihattbe matter 
charged as libelous was true, and waa published with good mo- 
tiven a.a-1 for justiOable ends, the party shall be acquitted. 

Sec. 8.— Pergonal Security.— The right of people to be secure in 

r persona, bouses, papers and effects, against uoreasonable 
and search^ ehall not be violated; and no warrant shall 
: on probable cause, supported by oath or afBrmation, par- 
iularly describing the place to be searched, and the persona and 
to be seized. 

Bec. 9.— Trial by Jury.— The right of trial by jury Hhall re- 
inain inviolat*, but the general assembly may authorize trial by a 
jury of a less number than twelve mea in inferior courts ; but no 
pei^on shall be deprived of life, Iiberi;y, or property without due 

?egB of law. 

Sec. 10— Rights of Persons Accused.— In all criminal prose- 
itions, and incases involving the life or liberty of an iniiividiial, 
:t)6ed ehatl have a right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartialjury; to be informed of the accusation against him; to 
have a copy of the same wiiea demanded ; to be con&onted with 
the witne^BL'S against him; to have compulsory process for hia 
.Titneseea; and to have the nt^istance of counsel, 
f Sbc. 11. ^Indictment. —AH offenses less than felony and in 
Trhich the punishment does not esi'ecd a, fine of one liundred dol- 
lars, or imprisonment for thirty days, shall be tried Bummarily 
before a justice of the peace, or other officer authorized by law, 
on information under oath, without indictment, or the interven- 
tion of a grand jury, saving to the defendant the right of appeal; 
and no person shall be lield to aiL'iwer for any higher criminal 
offense, unless on presentment or indictment by a. grand jury, 
eicept in cusea arising in the army or navy, or in the militia, 
when in actual service, in time of war or public danger. 

Sec. 12.— TwiceTried.- Bail.— No person shall, after acquittal, 
be tried for the same offence. All [lerpona shall, boforo conviction, 
he bailable by sutficient sureties, except for capital offenses, where 
the proof ia evident, or the presumption great. 

Bbc. 13.— Habeas Corpus. — The writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be Bospended or refused witea apphcation is made aa required by 
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Sec. H. — Military. — The military shall be Buhordinate to tht 
civil powiT. No standing army ehall bo kept up by the state in 
time of peace ; and in time of war, no appropriation for a Htanding 
&rmy shall be for a longer time than two yeare, 

Sbc. 15, — Qnartering Troops.— No soldier shall, in time of 
peace, be quartered in any house without the consent of the 
owner, nor in time of war except in the mannerpreecribed by law- 
Sac. 16. — Treason. — Treason against the state ehallconBiat only 
in levying war against it, aflhering to its eneraiefl, or giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless 
on the evidence of two witnesses to the same overt act, or confes- 
sion in open court. 

Sbc. 17.— Bail Punishment.— Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired; excessive lines eball not be imposed, and cruel and unusual 
pnniahment shall not be inflicted. 

Sec. 18.— Property.— Private property shall not be taken fur 
public use without just compensation first being made, or aectired 
to be made, to the owner thereof, as soon as the damages shall be 
aseeBsed by a jury, who shall not take into consideration any ad- 
vantagea that may resiJt to said owner on account of the improve- 
ment for which it is taken. 

Sec. 19. — Imprisonment for l>e\)t.— No person shall be im- 
prisoned for debt in any civil action, on mesne or final process, un- 
less in case of fraud ; and no person shall be imprisoned for a 
military fine in time of peace. 

Sac. 20.— Petition. — The people have the right freely to aa- 
aemble together to counsel for the common good ; to make known 
their opinions to their representatives, and to petition foraredress 
of grievances. 

Sec. 21. — Attainder. — No bill of attainder, ex-post-facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts, shall ever be passed. 

Sec. 22. — Aliens Hold Property.— Foreigners who arc, or may 
hereafter become residents f>f this state, shall enjoy the same 
rights in respect tc the possession, enjoyment and descent of prop- 
erty, as native-born citizens. 
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Sec. 23.— Slayery.— There shall be no slavery in this state; 
nor shall there be involuntary servitude, unless for the punish- 
ment of crime. 

Sec. 24. — ^Beservatioii. — ^No lease or grant of agricultural lands, 
reserving any rent or service of any kind, shall be valid for a longer 
period than twenty years. 

Sec. 26. — ^A^onrnment* — ^The enumeration of rights shall not 
be construed to impair or deny others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE II.— Right op Suffrage. 

Section 1.— Electors. — ^Every male citizen of the United 
States, of the age of twenty-one years, who shall have been a resi- 
dent of this state six months next preceding the election, and of 
the county in which he claims his vote, sixty days, shall be en- 
titled to vote at all elections which are now or hereafter may be 
authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. — ^Privileges. — Electors shall, in all cases except treason, 
felony or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest on the days 
of election, during their attendance at such elections, going to and 
returning therefrom. 

Sec. 3. — Same. — No elector shall be obliged to perform military 
duty on the day of election, except in time of war or public danger. 

Sec. 4. — ^ ^Resident." — ^No person in the naval, military or 
marine service of the United States shall be considered a resident 
of this state by being stationed in any garrison, barrack, or mili- 
tary or naval place or station within this state. 

Sec. 5. — ^Exeeption. — No idiot or insane person, or person con- 
victed of any infamous crime, shall be entitled to the privilege of 
an elector. 

Sec. 6. — ^Ballot. — All elections by the people shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE in. — Op the Distribution op Powers. 

Section 1. — ^Departments of Government. — The powers of the 
government of Iowa shall be divided into three separate depart- 
ments: The legislative, the executive and the judicial; and no 
person charged with the exercise of powers properly belonging to 
one of these departments shall exercise any function appertaining 
to either of the others, except in cases hereinafter expressly di- 
rected or permitted. 
5 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Shction 1.— Authority.— The legislative authority of this rtat« 
sball be vested in & general asEeiiibly, which Ehall consigt of a 
senate and house of representatives ; and the style of every law 
shall be : "Be it enaOed by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa.'' 

Sec. 2. — Se§HlonB.— The sessions of the general assembly ehall 
be biennial, and shiillconimenceon the second Monday in January 
next ensuing the election of its members; unless the governor of 
the state shall, in the meantime, convene the general assembly by 
proclamation. 

Sso. 3.— Members of Honse ot Bepresentatives.— The members 
of the bouse of representatives shall be chosen every second year, 
by the qualified electors of their respective districts, on the second 
Tuesday in October, except the years of the presidential election, 
when the election shall he on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November; and their term of office shall commence on 
the first day of January next after their election, and continue two 
years, and until their successors are elected and qualiSed. 

Sec. 4.— Eligibility.— No person shall he a member of the 
house of representatives tvlio shall not have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, be a male citizen of the United Slates, and shall 
have been an inhabitant of this state one year next preceding his 
election, and at the time of his election shall have had an actual 
residence of sixty days in the coooty or district tie may have been 
chosen to represent. 

Sec. 6.— Senators. — Senators shall be chosen for tbe term of 
four years, at the same time and place as representatives; they 
shall be twenty-five years of age, and possess the qualifications of 
representatives as to residence and citizenship. 

Sec. 6.— Same— Classed.— The number of senators shall not be 
les^ than one-third nor more than one-half the representative 
body ; and shall be so classified by lot, that one cbss being as 
nearly one-half bb possible, shall be elected every two years. 
When the number of senators is increased, they shall be annexed 
by lot to one or the other of the two classes, so as to keep them as 
nearly equal in numbers as practicable. 

Sec. 7.— Elections Delfirmlned. — Each house shail choose its 
"wn officers, and judge of the qualification, election and return of 
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n raemberB, A contested election ahall be determined in 
such manner as shall be directed by la^. 

SEt-. 8.— Quorum.— A majority of each house ehall constitute 
p quorum to transact biisineea; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers in such manner and ander euch penalties as each house may 
provide. 

Sec. 9.— Aatliarity of the Honge. — Each house aball sit \i\ion 
its own adjournments, keep a journal of its proceedings, and pub- 
lish the same; determine its rules of proceedings, puniph members 
for dieorderly behavior, and, with the consent of two-tbirda, eipel 
a member, but not a eecond time for the aame offense; and shall 
have all other power necessary for a branch of the general assem- 
bly of a free and independent state . 

Sec. 10. — ProteHt. — Every member of the general assembly 
shall have the liberty of dissent from or protest against any act or 
resolution which he may think injurious to the public or an Indi- 
vidual, and have the reasons for his dissent entered on the jour- 
nals; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, on 
any question, shall at the desire of any two members present, be 
entered on the journals. 

Sec. II.— PrMIeg*. — Senators and representatives, in all 
cases, except treason, felony, or breach of the peace, shall be privi- 
leged fro[n arrest during the session of the general assembly, and 
in going to and returning from the same. 

Sec. 12, — TacancleB. — When vacancies occur in either house, 
the governor, or the persons exercising the functions of governor 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

(Sec. 33. — Doors Open. — The doors of each house shall be 
'n, except on such occasions as, in the opinion of the house, 
y require secrecy. 
Seo. 14. — Adjoummeiit. — Neither house shall, without tbc 
isent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
er place than that in which they may be sitting. 
Sec. 15. — Bills. — Bills may originate in either bouse, and may 
be amended, altered or rejected by the other ; and every bill hav- 
ing passed both houses, shall be signed by the speaker and preai- 
dent of their respective houses. 
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Sbc. 16.— To be Approved, ete.— Every bill which eh&ll have 

pasBed the general assembly ehall, before it bepomee a law, be pre- 
sented to the governor. If he approve, he ehall aign it ; but if not, 
he Hhall return it with hia objections, to the house in which it 
originated, which ehall enter the same upon their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it," if, after such reconsideration, it again 
pasH both houses, by yeas and naj-s, by a m^ority of two thirds of 
the membereof each'houae, itshall becomes law, notwith^itanding 
the governor's objections. If anybillBhall not be returned within 
three days after it shatl have been presented to him (Sunday ex- 
cepted), the same ehall be a law in lilie manner as if he had signed 
it ; unless the general assembly, by adjourn iiient prevent euch re- 
turn. Any bill submitted to the governor for his approval during 
the last three days of a session of the general asseuibly, shall be 
deposited by him in the office of the secretary of state within 
thirty days after the adjournment, with his approval, if approved 
by him, and with hia objections if he diaapprovea thereof. 

Sec. 17. — Same. — No bill shall be passed unless by the assent 
ofa minority of all the members elected to each branch of the 
general assembly, and the question upon the linal passage shall be 
taken immediately upon its last reading, and the yeas and nays 
entered upon the journal. 

Sec. 18— Beceipts and Expenditnrea.— An accurate statement 
(tf the receipts and expenditures of the public money shall be at- 
tached to and published with the laws at every regular session of 
the general assembly. 

Sec. 19. — Impeacllment. — The house ?f representatives shall 
have the sole power of impeachment and all impeachments shall 
be tried by the senate. When sitting for that purpose, the sena- 
tors ehall be upon oath oraffirmation ; and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

Sec. 20. — Who Liable to Impeaclinient. — The governor, judges of 
the supreme and district couriB, and other state ollicei-s, shall be 
liable to impeachment for any misdemeanor or malfeasance in 
office ; but judgment in such cases shall extend only to removal 
from office and disqualification to hold any office of honor, trust, 
orproSt under thia state; but the party convicted or acquitted 
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Vtall nevertheless be liable to indictment, trial and punishment 
taceording to law. All other civil ofEcera ehall be tried fur mieila- 
I'Doeanora and malfeasance in office, in such manner aa the general 
riUiemblj may provide. 

I Sec. 21.— MemberH Not Appointed to Offlces.— No eenator or 
' sepresentative ehall, during the time for which he eball have been 
kfkcted, be appointed to any civil oflice of profit under this state, 
'which ehall have been created or the emoluments of which shall 
rtiave been increased during such term, escept such offlces as may 
rlie filled by elections by the people. 

* Bbc. 22, — SUqnaliflcaUon. — No person holding any lucrative 
■Bffioe under the United States, or this state, or any other power, 
^diall be eligible to hold a seat in the general assembly ; but offlceB 
tip the militia, to which there is attached no annual salary, or the 
wfficeof justice of the peace, or poat m aster, w hope compensation 
Hoes not exceed one hundred dollars per annum, or notary public, 
nball not be deemed lucrative. 

r 8bc, 23.— Same.— No person who may hereafter be a collector 
f/K holder of public moneys, shall have a seat in either house of 
[the general assembly, or be eligible to hold any office of trust or 
wolit in this state, until ho shall have accounted for and paid into 
me treasury all Buvas for which he may be liable, 
L Sec. 24. — Honey Drawn. — No money ehall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law. 

Sec. 25.— Compeusatlon of Members.— Each member of the 
first general assembly under this constitution shall receive three 
dollara per diem while in session ; and the further sum of three 
dollars for every twenty ^iles traveled in going to and returning 
from the place where such session is held, by the nearest traveled 
route; after which they shall receive such compensation aa shall 
be Biiedby law; but no general asBembly shall have tiie power to 
ire^e the compensation of its members. And when convened 
extra Bession they shall receive the same mileage and per diem 
as fixed by law for the regular session, and none 
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8bc. 26.— lawB.— Publlcatiou.— No law of fhe general assem- 
bly paesed at a regular session, of a public nature, shall take effect 
BBtimie fourth day of July nextofter the pa/^sage thereof. Laws 



passed at a special sessioa shall take effect ninety days after the 
adjournment of the general assembly by which they were passed. 
If the general assembly shall deem any law of immediat* imimrt- 
ance, they mny provide that the same shall take effect by pub- 
lication in newspapers in the elate. 

Sec, 27.— Divorce.— No divorce ehall be granted by the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Sec, 28. — LottericB, — No lottery shall be authoriaed by this 
state; nor shall the sale of lottery tickets be allowed. 

Sec. 20.— Acta. — Every act shall embrace bat one subject, and 
matters properly connected therewith, which subject sball be ex- 
pressed in the title ; but if any subject shall be embraced in an 
act which shall not be expressed in the title, such act ehall be void 
only as to so much thereof aa shall not be expressed in the title. 

Sec. so. — Local or Special Laws. — The seneral assembly shall 
not pass local or special laws in the following cases : 

For the assessment and collection of taxes, for state, cognty,_] 
or toad purposes ; 4^ 

For laying oat, opening, and working roads or highways; ^1 

For changing the names of persons; 

For the incorporation of cities and towns; 

For vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys, or public Bquares; 

For locating or changing county seals. 

In all cases above enumerated, and in all other cases where a 
general law can be made applicable, all laws shall be general, and 
of nniform operation throughout the state ; and no laiV changing 
the boundary lines of any county ehall have effect until, upon be- 
ing submitted to the people of the counties affected by the change, 
at a general election, it shall be approved by a majority of the 
votes in each county, cast for and against it. 

Sbc. Sl.^Extra Compensation. — No estra compensation shall 
be made lo any officer, public agent, or contractor, after the service 
shall have been rendered, or the contract entered into; nor shall 
any money be paid on any claim, the subject matter of which 
shall not have been provided for by pre-existing law8,and no pub- 
'■ ~oney or property shall he appropriated for local or private 
w, unless such appropriation, compensation or claim be ak ^ 
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lowed by two-thirds of the membera elected to each branch of the 
genera) assembly. 

Sec. 32.— OftQi of Members.— Members of the general aspetn- 
bly shall, before they enter upon the duties of their respeclive 
oSices, take and subecribe the following oiith oraffimialioQ : "1 
do solemnly swear {or affirm as the case may be) that I will sup- 
]K)rt the constitution of the United Elates, and the coDstitution of 
the state of Iowa, and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of 
eenator (or representative, as the case muy be) according to the 
best of my ability;" and members of the goneral assembly are 
hereby empowered to administer to each other the said oath or 
atfirmation. 

Bec, .'JS.— Censas.— The general assembly shall, in the years 
one thousand eight hundred and 6fty-ntne, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, one thousand ei^ht hundred and sixty- 
five, one thousand eight hundred and eixcy-seven, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty -nine, one thousand eight hundred and 
EBventy-five, and every ten years thereafter, cause an enumeration 
(0 be made of all the inhabilants of the state. 

Sec. 34. — Apportionment. — Tbe number of senators shall, at 
the next aession following each period of making such enumera- 
tion, and the next session following each United States census, be 
fixed by law, and apportioned among the several counties accord' 
ing to the number of inhabitants in eai^h. 

Sec-. 35. — Districts. — The senate shall not consist of more than 
fifty members, nor the house of representatives of more than one 
bundred;and they shall be apportioned among the several coun- 
ties and representative districts of the state according to tbe num- 
ber of inhabitants in each, upon ratios to be fixed by law ; but no 
representative district shall contain more than four organized 
coauties, ami each district shall be entitled to at least one repre- 
sentative. Every county and district which shall have a number 
of inhabitants equal to one-half of the ratio fixed by law, shall be 
entitled to one representative ; and any one county containing, in 
addition to tbe ratio fixed by law, one-half of that number, or 
more, eball be entitled to one additional representative. No 6v 
ing district shall hereafter be formed. 
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IhiBCOnatitution, and at every subsequent regularsession, the gen- 
eral assembly sliall fix the ratio of representation, and also form 
into representative districts those countieB which will not be en- 
titled singly to a representative. 

Sec. 37. — Districts. — When a congressional, senatorial, or rep- 
resentative district ehall bo composed of two or more coiintiea, it 
shall not be entirely separated by any county belonging to another 
district; and no county shall bo divided in farming a congres- 
■ional, senatorial, or representative district. 

Sac. 3S.— Election B by Cleneral AsHcmbly.— In all elections by 
the general assembly, the members thereof shall vota Viva Voce; 
and the votes shall be entered on the journal. 

ARTICLE IV.— Ekkcutivb Dkpartsient, 

Sectioh 1. — GoTcrnor. — The supreme eiecutive power of this 
state ehall be vested InachiefmagiKtrate, who shall bestyled the 
governor of the state of Iowa. 

Sec 2 —Election and Term.— The go*ernor ehall be elected 
by thequalifiedelectorsat the time and place of voting for mem- 
bers of the general assembly, and shall hold bis office two years 
from the time of his installation, and until hiB saccosaor is elected 
and qualified. 

Bic. 3.— lientenant-GoTemor.— There shall be a lieutenant- 
governor, who shall hold his office two years, and be elected at the 
same time as the governor. In voting for governor and lieutenant- 
governor, the electors shall designate for whom they vote as gov- 
ernor, and for whom aa lieutenant-governor. The returns of 
every election for governor and lieutenant-governor shall be 
sealed up and transmitted to the seat of government of the state, 
directed to the speaker of the house of representatives, who shall 
Open and publish them in the presence of both houses of the gen- 

6ec. 4.— Returns of Elections.— The persons respectively hav- 
ing the highest number of votes for governor and lieutenant gov- 
•mor shall be declared duly elected ; but in case two or more per- 
sons shall have an equal, and the highest number of votes for 
either office, the general assembly shall, by joint vote, forthwith 
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proceed to elect one of said persons governor, or lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, as the case may be. 

Sec. 5. — Contested Elections^— Contested elections for governor 
or lieutenant-governor shall be determined by the general assem- 
bly in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 6. — Eligibility. — No person shall be eligible to the office 
of governor or lieutenant-governor who shall not have been a citi- 
zen of the United States and a resident of the state two years next 
preceding the election, and attained the age of thirty years at the 
time of said election. 

Sec. 7. — Command. — The governor shall be commander-in- 
chief of the militia, the army and navy of this state. 

Sec. 8. — Duties. — He shall transact all executive business with 
the officers of government, civil and military, and may require in- 
formation in writing from the officers of the executive depart- 
ment upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices. 

Sec. 9. — Same. — ^He shall take care that the laws are faithfully 
executed. 

SEa 10. — ^Tacancies. — When any office shall, from any cause, 
become vacant, and no mode is provided by the constitution and 
laws for filling such vacancy, the governor shall have power to fill 
such vacancy by granting a commission, which shall expire at the 
end of the next session of the general assembly, or at the next elec- 
tion by the people. 

Sec. 11. — Convening Assembly. — He may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene the general assembly by proclamation, and shall 
state to both houses, when assembled, the purpose for which they 
shall have been convened. 

Sec. 12. — ^Message. — He shall communicate, by message, tc 
the general assembly, at every regular session, the condition of 
the state, and recommend such matters as he shall deem ex- 
pedient. 

Sec. 13. — A^onrDment. — In case of disagreement between the 
two houses with rcsi/cct to the time of adjournment, the governor 
shall have power to adjourn the p neral assembly to such time as 
he may think proper; but no sueh adjournment shall be beyond 
the time fixed for the regular meeting of the next general as- 
sembly. 
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Sbc. 14. — DlaquBltflcatton. — No pereon eball, vhile holding 
any oflice under Ihe authority of the United States, or tliis piate, 
execute the office of governor or lieufenajit-govemor, except aa 
hereinafter expressly provided. 

Sec, 15. — Term. — The official term of the governor and litru- 
tenant-govemor shall commence on the second Monday of Jariu- 
arynext after their election, and continue for two years, and ur til 
their suuceaaors are elected arid qualified. The lientenant-gi>T- 
ernor, while acting aa governor, ehall receive the same pay aa pro- 
vided for governor; and while presiding in the senate, el.all 
receive as compentjttion therefor the same mileage and double) be 
per diem pay provided for a senator, and none other. 

Bec. 16.— Pardons, Etc.— The governor shall have power to 
grant reprieves, commutationa and pardons, after conviction, for 
all offenses except treason and otsea of impeachment, Bubject to 
such regulations as may be provided by law. Upon conviction for 
treason,he shall have powertoBuspendtheesecutionofthos8iitenee 
until the case shall be reported to thegeneralasasemblyat its next 
meeting, when the general assembly shall either grant a pardon, 
commute the sentence, direct the execution of the sentence, or 
grant a further reprieve. Be shall have power to remit fines and 
forfeitures, under Btich regulations as may be prescribed by law ; 
and shall report to the general assembly, at its next meeting, each 
case of reprieve, commutation, or pardon granted, and the reuton 
therefor ; and abio all persons in whose favor remission of lliies 
and forfeitures shall have been made, and the sever^ amonnts re- 

Sec. 17. — Lieutenant Act as Governor. — In case of the death, 
impeachment, resignation, removal from office, or other disability 
of the governor, the powers and duties of the office for the residue 
of the term, or until he ehall be acquitted, or the disability re- 
moved, shall devolve upon the lieutenant-governor. 

Sec. 18.— Further Tacancles Protided For.— The lieutenant- 
governor shall be presidentofthesenate, but shall only vote when 
tlie wnate is eijually divided ; and in case of his alisence or im- 
peachment, or when he shall exercise the office of governor, tb» 
Knste Gball choose a president pro tempore. 
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8kt. IS.^Same.— If the lieutenant-governor, wliile acting as 
governor. Eh all be irni>eaclied, displaced, resign or die.orotlieFwise 
become incapable of performing the duties of the oflice, tiie preei- 
dent pro tempore ot the senate Bhall act aa governor until the va- 
cancy 18 filled, or the disability is removed ; and if the president 
ofthe senate, for any of the above causes, shall l>ereiideredincapa- 
ble of performing the duties pertaining to the oRice of governor, 
the Game shall devolve upon the speaker of the house of rcp- 
resentatives. 

Sfx:. 20.— Seal of Stal« — There Bhall be a seal of this state, 
which shall be kept by the governor, and used by him officially, 
and shall he called the great seal of the slate of Iowa. 

8ec, 31.— CommissluDs, Ete. — All grantsandcommitsiona shall 
be in the name and by the authority of the people of I lie state of 
Iowa, sealed with the great seal of the state, signed by the gov- 
ernor, and counleraigned by the secretary of state. 

Sec. 22.— Secretary, Auditor and Treasurer.— A secretary of 
state, auditor of state, and treasurer of state, shall be elecled by 
the qualified electors, who shall continue in office two years, and 
until their successors are elected and qualified, and perform such 
duties as may be required by law. 

J ARTICLE v.— Judicial Dhpabthest. 

Bbction 1.— Courts.— The judicial power shall bo vested in a 
supreme court, diatrit-t court, and such other courts, inferior to the 
supreme court, as the general assembly may, from time to time, 
establish. 

Sac. 2.— Supreme Court.— The supreme court shall consist of 

three judges, two of whom shall constitute a quorum to hold court. 

Bbc. 8.— Judges Elected.- The judges of the supreme court 

shall be elected by the qualified etpctora of the stale, and shall 

bold their court at such time and place as the general assembly may 

I prescribe. The judges o£ the supreme court, bo elected, shall 

' be classifled so that one judge efaall go out of office every two 

yeare ; and the judge holding the shortest term of office, under 

Buch claesificatiorv, shall be chief justice of the court during his 

term, and so on in rotation. After the expiration of their terms of 

offioe, under such classification, the term of each judge of the su- 
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preme ratirt shall he eix years, and until bis succeasor shall han 
been elected and qualified. Tiie judges of the Biiprerno court shall 
be ineligible to any other otlice in the etate during the term for 
which they have been elected. 

Sec 4. — Jurisdiction. —The supreme court shall hav« appel- 
lale jurisdiction only in casea in cliancery, and shall constitute a 
court for the coireetion of errors at law, under auih restrictions as 
the general aaaembly may by law prescribe ; and shall have powc" 
toiseueall writaand proceaa necesaary to secure justice to parties, 
BJid exercise a supervisory control overallinferior judicial tribun- 
als tbrougbout the state. 

Sec. 5.— District Jud^3 Elected.— The district court shall coa- 
eiet of Si single judge, who shall be elected by the qualified electors 
of the district in which he resides. Tbe judge of the district court 
shall hold his office for the term of four years, and until his buc- 
ceaaor ahall have been elected and qualiSed ; and shall be ineli^- 
ble to any other office, except that rf judge of the supreme courts 
during the term for which he was elected. 

Sec. 6.— Jurisdiction.— The district court shall be a court of 
law and equity, whivh shall be diatinct and separate jurisdictiona, 
and have jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters arising in their 
respective districts in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 

Bbc. 7.— Conaervaters of tlie Peace.— The judges of thesupreme 
and district courts thall be coiieervatoi-s of the peace throughout 
file state. 

8bc. 8. — Style of Frocpss. — The style of all process shall bo, 
"The State of Iowa," and all prosecutions ahall be conducted in 
tbe name and by the authority of tbe same. 

Sbc. 9. — Salaries. — The salary of each judge of the supreme 
court shall be two thousand per annum, and that of each district 
judge one thousand six hundred dollars per annum, until the yesi' 
eighteen hundred and sixty ; after which time they shall severally 
receive such compensation as tbe genera! assembly may, by law, 
prescribe, which compensation shall not be increased or dimin- 
ished during the term for which they shall have been elected. 

Sec. 10.~-Jadlclal Districts. — The state shall be divided into 
eleven judicial districia, and after the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty, the general aaaembly may reorganize the judicial districU, 



andincreaaeordimimBh the number of districts, or the numbpr 
of judges of the eaid court, and may iocrease the number of judges 
of llieeupreiue court; but such increase or diminution shall not 
be more Ihan one district, or one judge of eithtr court, at any one 
Hession, and no reorganization of the diatticts, or diminution of the 
number of judges, shall have the effect of removing a judge from 
ofiice. Sucit reorganization of tlie districts, or any change in the 
boundaries thereof, or increase or diminution of the number of 
judges, shall talte Iplace every four years thereafter, if necessary, 
and at no other time. 

Sec. II. — When Chosen. — The judges of the supreme and dis- 
trict courts stiall be chosen at the general election ; and the term 
of office of each judge shall commence on the first day of Jan- 
uary next after hia election. 

Sac. 12.— Attorney -General. — The general assembly shall pro- 
\ vide by law for the election of an attorney-general by the people, 
' whose term of office shall be two year«, and until hia succesaor 
ahpll have been elected and qualified. 

Sec l.'l.— Elected; DIgqnaMcation.— The qualifled electors 
of iiach judicial district shall, at the tinie of the election of district 
judge, elect a district attorney, who shall be a resident of the dis- 
tri-Tt for which he is elected, and who shall hold hia office for the 
teitn of four years; and until his successor shall have been elected 
and qualified. 

Sec. 14. — Duty of General Assembly. — It shall be the duty of 
the general assembly to provide for the carrying into etfect of this 
article, and to provide for a general system of practice in all the 
I coDrta of this state. 

ABTICLE VI.-Miun*. 

SecTioH 1. — Who Conftlltute. — The militia of this state shall 

I be composed of all able-bodied male cili/ens between the ages of 

eighteen and forty-five yc^ars, except such as are, or may hereafter 

, be, exempt by the laws of the United Htale», or of this etate, and 

, ehall be armed, equipped and trained, as the general assembly 

may provide by law. 

Sbc. 2.— QuaMfleatlon.— No person or persons conscientiously 
Bcmpulous of bearing armishiill bo compelled to do military duty 
s of peace; PnnriieiJ, that such person or persons Bhallpay 



an equivalent for Buch exemption in the some niBnner asothogy 
citizen H. 

Sec. 3.~0fBcers. — All commisaioned officers of the miljti*-, 
letaffoflicerH excepted) shall be elected by persona liable to per- 
form military duty, and shall be commisBioiied by the goTernor. 
ARTICLE Vir.— State Debts. 

Sbctiov 1.— Llmltatiou of State lodebtedneBS.— The credit of 
the state shall not, in any manner, be given or loaned to, or in aid 
of, any individual, association or corporation; and the state ahall 
never assume, or become responsible for, the debts or liahilittea of 
any individual, association or corporation, unless incurred in time 
of war for the benefit of the state. 

Sec. 2. — Same- — The state may contract debts to supply casual 
deficits or failures in revenues, or to meet expenses not otherwise 
provided for; buttheaggr^ate amount of such debts, direct and 
contingent, whethercootraotedby virtue ofone or more acts of the 
generalasHembly, or at different periods of time, fihall 
the sum of two hundred and fifty tbouRdnd dollars, and the money 
arising from the creation of snch debts shall be applied to the par 
posefor which it was obtained, or to repay the debts so contracted,' 
acd to no otlinr purpose whatever. 

Sbc. 3. — Losses to School Fund Aadited. — All losses to the per-' 
manent, school, or university fund of this state, which shall have 
been occasioned by the defalcation, mismanagement or fraud of 
the agents or ofQcers controlling and mana^ng the same, shall be 
audited by the proper authorities of the state. The amount Bo 
audited tihall he a permanent fund debt i^inst the state, in favor 
of the respective fund sustaining the loss, upon which not less 
than six per cent, annual interest shall be paid. The amount of 
liability so created shall not be counted as a part of the indebted- 
is authorized by the second section of tbia article. 

Sbc. 4.~For what Other PnTpose State May Contract Debts. 
— In addition to the above limited power to contract debts, the 
state may contract debts to repel invasion, suppress iusurtection, 
or defend the state in war; but the money arising from the debts 
ao contracted shall bo applied to the purpose for which 
was raised, or to repay such debts, and to no other 
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Sec 5.— (a) Other Debts to be Anthorlzed by Special Law< 
— (b) Submitted to the People. — Except the debta hereinbefore 
epecined in thiEaiticlo,no debt shall be hereafter contracted by or 
on behalf of this state, unless such debt shall be authorized by 
some law for some single work or object, to be distinctly specified 
Oierein ; and such law ahalL impose and provide for the collection 
of a direct annual lax, sufficient to pay the interest on such debt, 
as it&llsdue, andalao to pay and discharge the principal of such 
debt, within twenty years from the time of the contracting 
thereof; but no such law shall take effect until, at a general elec> 
tion, it shall have been submitted to the people and have received 
a majority of all the votes cast for and against it at such election; 
and all money raised by authority of such law, shall be applied 
only to the specific object therein stated, or to the payment of the 
debt created thereby ; and snch law shall be publishad in at least 
one newspaper in each county, if one is published therein, 
tiiroughout the state, for three months preceding the election at 
which it iasubmitted to the people. 

Sec. 6.— L^slatnre May Repeal-— The legislature may, atany 
time after the approval of aueh law by the people, if no debt shall 
hare been contracted in pursuance thereof, rejieal the same, and 
may Atany time forbid the contmcling of any further debtor 
liability under such law ; but the tax imposed by such law, in pro- 
portion to the debt or liability which may have been contracted in 
_ pure ua nee thereof, shall remain in forceand beirrepealable,andbe 
mually coLected, until the principal and interest are fully paid. 
SKa7.— Tax Imposed Distinctlj Stated.— Every law which 
npoees, continues, or revives a tax, shall distinctly state the tax 
) the otgect to which it ia to be applied, and it shall not be 
fficient to refer to any other law to fix such tax or object, 
AHTICLE VIII.— CoRPOHATioN-a. 
Section 1. — Corporations, How Created. —No corporation 
all be created by special taws ; but the general assembly shall 
vide, by general laws, for the organization of all corporations 
*" tereafter to be created, except aa hereinafter provided. 

Sac. 2. — Proper^ Taxable.— The property of all corporations 
for pecuniary profit shall be subject bo taxation, the same as that 
of individuals. 
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Sec. 3.-- State Sot to be a Stockholder. — The itate ahall 
not become a stockholder in any corjioration, nor shall it assume 
or pay the debt or liability of any corporation, unless incurred in 
time of war, for the benefit of the state. 

Six. 4.— Corporation Not to be a Stockholder.— No political 
or municipal corporation ahall become a stockholder in any bank- 
ing corporation, directly or indirectly. 

Sec. 5. — Act Creating Corporation Sabmitted to the People. 
— Noact of the general assembly, authorizing or creating corpora- 
tions or associations with hanking powers, nor amendments 
thereto, shall take effect or in any manner be in force, until the 
same Bhall have been eubmitted, aeparatoly, to the people, at a 
genentl or special election, as provided by law, to be iield not leea 
thantbreemonthaafter the pasea^ of the act, and shall faavebeen 
approved by a majority of all tbo electors voting for and against 
it at such election. 

Sec. 6. — Stat« Banks. — Subject to the provisions of the fore- 
going section, the general assembly may also provide for the es- 
tablishment of a state bank, with branches. 

&BC. 7.— Founded on Specie BaslB.— Ifa state bank be estab- 
lished, it shall be founded on actual specie basis, and the branches 
shall t>e mutally responsibl* for each other's liabilities upon all 
notes, hills, and other issuea intended for circulation as money. 

Sec. 8.— (leneral Banking Law to be Froivded For,— ^If a 
general banking law shall be enacted, it shall provide for the 
registry and countersigning, by an officer of state, of all bills 
or paper credit designed to circulate us money, and require secu- 
rity to the fhll amount thereof, to be deposited with the state 
treasurer, in United States stocks, or in interest-paying atccke of 
states in good credit and standing, to be rated at ten per cent 
below their average value in the city of New York, for the thirty 
days nest precedingtheir deposit ; and in case of a depreciation of 
any portion of such stocks, to the amount of ten per cent on the 
dollar, the bank or banks owning said stocks shall be required to 
make up said deficiency by depositing additional stocks ; and said 
law shall also provide for the recording of the names of all stock- 
holders in such corporations, the amount of stock held by eachi 
~ A.time of any transfer and to wbom. 
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Sbc. 9.— Stoddiolders Responsible.— Every stockholder in a 
banking corporation or institution shall be individually responsi- 
ble and liable to its creditors, over and above the amount of stock 
by him or her held, to an amount equal to his or her respective 
shares so held, for all of its liabilities, accruing while he or she 
remains such stockholder, 

Sec. 10.— Bill Holders to Hare Preference. — In case of the 
insolvency of any banking institution, the bill holders shall have 
a preference over its other creditors. 

Sec. 11. — Suspension of Specie Payments. — The suspension 
of specie payments by banking institutions shall never be per- 
mitted or sanctioned. 

Sec. 12. — General Assembly May Amend or Repeal by Two- 
Thirds Vote. — Subject to the provisions of this article, the general 
assembly shall have power to amend or repeal all laws for the 
organization or creation of corporations, or granting of special or 
exclusive privileges or immunities, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
branch of the general assembly ; and no exclusive privileges, ex- 
cept as in this article provided, shall ever be granted. 

ARTICLE IX. — Education and School Lands. 

FIRST — education. 

Section 1. — ^Board of Education. — The educational interest of 
the state, including common schools and other educational insti- 
tutions, shall be under the management of a Board of Education, 
which shall consist of the lieutenant-governor, who shall be the pre- 
siding oflBcer of the board, and have the casting vote in case of a 
tie, and one member to be elected from each judicial district in 
the state. 

Sec. 2. — Who Eligible. — No person shall be eligible as a mem- 
ber of said board who shall not have attained the age of twenty- 
five years, and shall have been one year a citizen of the state. 

Sec. 3. —How Elected ; How Divided. — One member of said 
board shall be chosen by the qualified electors of each district, 
and shall hold the office for the term of four years, and until his 
successor is elected and qualified. After the first election under 
this constitution, the board shall be divided, as nearly as practica- 
ble, into two equal classes, and the seats of the first class shall be 
vacated after the expiration of two years, and one-half of tho 
board shall be chosen every two years thereafter. 
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Bec. 4.— First Session Held.— The first eeasion of the boa-xl 

of education Bhall be hold &t the Beat of governinent, on the first 
Monday of Decembtr after their election, after which the (jeneral 
assembly may fiK the time and place of meeting. 

Sec. 6.— Limiteil to Tweoty DajB.— The Beasion of the board 
shall bo limited to twenty days, and but one session shall be held 
in any one year, eicept upon estraordioary occaaionB, when, upon 
the recommendation of two-thirds of the board, the governor may 
order a special session. 

Sec. 6. — Secretary. — The board of education shall ftpjwint s. 
secretary who shall be the executive officer of tho board, and per- 
form such duties as may be imposed upon him by the board, and 
the laws of the state. They shall keep a journal of their proceed- 
ings, which shall be published and distributed in the same man- 
ner as the journals of the general assembly. 

Sec. T.— Rules and ReKDlatiouB of Board.— All rules and reg- 
ulations made by the board shall be published and distributed to 
the several counties, townships, and school districts, as may be 
provided for by the board, and when so made, published, and dis- 
tributed, they shall have the force and effect of law. 

Sec. 8. — Fotrerg: Bnleit, Hon Repealed. — The board of educa- 
tion shall have full power and authority to legislate and make all 



needful rules and regnlati 
other educational institut: 
from tho school 



elation to common scboola and 
that are instituted, to receive aid 
ty fund of this state; but all acts, rules 
and regnlattons of said board may be altered, amended, or 
repealed by the general assembly, and when eo altered, 
amended, or repealed, they shall not be re-enacted by the 
board of education. 

Sec. 9. — Gurernor, Es-Offlclo, a Member. — The governor of 
the state ahall be, ti-officio, a member of said board, 

Sbc. 10. — Contingout.— The board shall have no power to levy 
taxes, or make appropriations of money. Tlieir contingent ex- 
pensea shidl be provided for by the general assembly. 

Sec. 11.— State University.— The state university eball be 
established at one place without branches at any other place, aiid 
the university fund eball be applied to that institution and no 
OtbBT. 
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Sid. 12.— Board of Edocatlon to Frorlde fttr Edncatton of 
Foiths of the Stat«> — The board of education shall provide for 
the education of all the youths of the state, through a syet^ra of 
I'omaion schools, and auch schools ehal! be organized and kept in 
eech school dietrict at least three raontha ia each year. Any dis- 
trict failing, fortwoconflecQtive years, to organize and keep up a 
school, as aforesaid, may be deprived of their portion of the school 

Sec. 13. — Compensation.— The membere of the board of edu< 
cation shall each receive the same per diem during the time of 
their session, and mileage going to and returning therefrom, as 
members of the general assembly. 

8bu. 14.— Qnomm ; Style of ActB.— A majority of the board 
shf.ll constitute a quorum for the tranEaetion of business, but no 
rule, regulation, or law for the government of common schools or 
otl er educational institutions shall pass without the concurrence 
of a majority of all the memhers of the board, which shall be ei- 
priaaed by the yeaa and naya on the final passage. The style of 
all acts of the board shall be: "Be it enacted by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the State of Iowa." 

Sec. 15, — When Board May be Abolished.— At any time after 
the year one thoueand eight hundred and sixty-three, the general 
assembly shall have power to abolish or reoqianize said board of 
education, and provide for the educational intere^sts of the state in 
^ny other manner that to them shall seem best and proper. 

SECOND- SCUOOL >'UNDS AND SCUOllL LANDS. 

SecnoN I.— Dnder Contrul of General Assembly.— Tlie edu- 
eationaland school funds and lands shall be under the control and 
management of the general assembly of this state, 

Sbc. 2 — Pernmoeut Fund. — The university lands, and the pro- 
cet^s tliereof, and all moneys belonging to said fund shall be a per- 
manent fund for the sole use of the state university. The interest 
ariiiing frou the same shall be annually appropriated for the sup- 
|x>rl and benefit of said university. 

Sec, 3 —Lands Appropriated to Educational Porposes.— The 
general assembly shall encoiiraee, by all suitable means, the pro-' 
iMolion of Lnteilectuai, scientific, moral, and ^ricultural improve- 
loeiit. The proceeds of all lands that have been, or hereafter m&y 
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be, granted by the United States to this state, for tbe support of 
schools, whiphniay have been or Bhallhereufter be sold or disposed 
of, and the five hundred thousand acresof laud granted to the new 
slates, under an act of congress, distributing the proceeds of the 
public luiida among the several states of the Union, approved in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-ojie, 
and all estates of deceased persons who may have died without 
leaving a will or heir, and also such per cent, as has been or may 
hereafter be presented by congress, on the sale of lands in this 
state, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, the interest of which, 
together with all rents of the unsold lands, and such other mcuiis 
as the general assembly may provide, shall be inviolably appro- 
priated to the support of common schools throughout the state. 

Sec. 4. — Fines and Forfeitures, Hon Appropriated. — The 
money which may have been or shall be paid by persons as an 
eciuivalent from exemption from military duty, and the clear pro- 
ceeds of all fines collected in the several counties for any breach 
of the penal laws, afaall be excluBtvely applied, in the several 
counties in which snch money is paid, or fine collected, among 
the several school districts of said counties, in proportion to the 
number of youths subject to enumeration in such districts, to the 
support of common schools, or the establiBbment of libraries, as 
the board of education shall from time to time provide. 

Sec. 5.— Lands Reserved or Granted, or Funds Accruing 
from Sale Thereof, to be a Permanent Fund.— Interest Ap- 
plied. — The general assembly shall take measures for the protec- 
tion, improvement, or other disposition of such lands as have 
been, or may hereafter be, reserved, or granted by the United 
States, or any person or persona, to this state, for the use of the 
university, and the funds accruing from the rents or sale of such 
lands, or from any other source for the purpose aforesaid, shall 
be and remain a permanent fund, the interest of which shall be 
applied to the support of said university, for the promotion of 
literature, Uie arts and sciences, as may heauthorized by the terras 
of such grant; and it shall be the duty of the general assembly, as 
soon as may be, to provide effectual mp,ans for the improvement 
and permanent security of the funds of said university. 

Sec. 6.— Who Agents of School Funds.— The financial agenla 
of the school funds shall be the same that by law receive and oi 
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trol the state and county revenue, for other civil purposes, under 
such r^ulations as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 7. — Money to be Distributed. — The money subject to the 
support and maintenance of common schools shall be distributed 
to the districts in proportion to the number of youths between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, in such manner as may be pro 
vided by the general assembly. 

ARTICLE X. — Amendments to the Constitution. 

Section. 1.— Constitation. — Any amendment or amendments 
to this constitution may be proposed in either house of the gen- 
eral assembly ; and if the same shall be agreed to by a majority of 
the members elected to each of the two houses, such proposed 
amendment shall be entered on their journals, with the yeas and 
nays taken thereon, and referred to the legislature to be chosen at 
the next general election, and shall be published, as provided by 
law, for three months previous to the time of making such choice ; 
and if, in the general assembly so next chosen as aforesaid, such 
proposed amendment or amendments shall be agreed to, by a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to each house, then it shall be 
the duty of the general assembly to submit such proposed amend- 
ment or amendments to the people in such manner and at such 
time as the general assembly shall provide ; and if the people shall 
approve and ratify such amendment or amendments by a majority 
of the electors qualified to vote for members of the general assem- 
bly, voting thereon, such amendment or amendments shall 
become a part of the constitution of this state. 

Sec. 2. — ^More than One. — If two or more amendments shall 
be submitted at the same time, they shall be submitted in such 
manner that the electors shall vote for or against each of such 
amendments separately. 

Sec. 3. — Conrenition*— At the general election to be held in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy, and in each tenth 
year thereafter, and also at such times as the general assembly may 
by law provide, the question, " Shall there be a Convention to 
revise the Constitution and amend the same?" shall be decided by 
the electors qualified to vote for members of the general assembly; 
and in case a majority of the electors so qualified, voting at such 
election for and against such proposition, shall decide in favor 
of a convention for such purpose, the general assembly at its next 
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eeBsion, eball provide hj law for Uie election of delegatee to Buch 
convention. 

AETICLE XI.— MiacBLLANBom. 

Sbctiom 1. — Jorigdlction oF Justice of the Peace. — The jiiris- 
dietion of justices of th.e peace shall estendtoalt civil caaes (except 
casea in chancery, and casea where the question of title to reiil 
estate may arise) where the amount in controversy does not exceed 
one handred dollars, and by the consent of parties may be ex- 
tended to any amount not eiL:ceeding three hundred dollars. 

8bc. 2.— Counties.— No new county shall be hereafter created 
containing leas than four hundred and thirty-two square tniles, 
nor shall the territory of any organized county be reduced below 
that area, except the county of Worth, and the counties west of 
it, along the northern toimdary of this state, may be organized 
without additional territory. 

Sec. 3.— To IVbat AmoDut Couaties May Become Indebted.— 
No county, or other political or municipal corporation, thai 1 be 
allowed to become indebted, in any manner or for any purpose, to 
an amount, inthe aggregate, exceedingfive per centum ofthe value 
of tlie taxable property within anch county or corporation — to be 
ascertained by the last atale and county tax liats, previous to the 
incurring of such indebtedness. 

Sbg. 4. — Boimdaries. — The boundaries of this state may be en- 
larged, with the consent of congress and the general assembly. 

Sec. 6. — Oaftiof Office. — Every person elected or appointed to 
any office, shall, before entering upon the duties thereof, take an 
oath or affirmation to aupport the constitution of the United 
Statea, and of this state, and altso an oath of office. 

Sec. 6.— How Vacancies rilled.— In all cases of elections to fill 
vacancies in office occurring before the expiration of a full term, 
tlie [jerpon ao elected shall hold for the residue of the unexpired 
term ; and all persons appointed to fill vacancies in oSice shall hold 
until the next general election, and until their saccessora are 
elected and qualilied. 

Sko. 7.— How Lands 6rant«d May be located,— The general 
assembly shall not locale any of the public lands which have been 
or may be granted by congress to this state, and the !oca 
tion of which may be ^ven to the general assembly, upon landa 
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actually settled, without the consent of the occupant. The extent 
of the claim of such occupant so exempted shall not exceed three 
hundred and twenty acres. 

Sec. 8. — Seat of GoTernment. — The seat of government is 
hereby permanently established, as now fixed by law, at the city 
of Des Moines, in the county of Polk ; and the stale university at 
Iowa City, in the county of Johnson. 

ARTICLE XII.— Schedule. 

Section 1. — Supreme Court of the State. — ^The constitution 
shall be the supreme law of the state, and any law inconsistent 
therewith shall be void. The general assembly shall pass all laws 
necessary to carry this constitution into effect. 

Sec. 2. — ^Laws in Force. — All laws now in force and not incon- 
sistent with this constitution, shall remain in force until they shall 
expire or be repealed. 

Sec. 3.— Legal Precess Not Affected.— All indictments, prose- 
cutions, suits, pleas, plaints, process, and other proceedings pend- 
ing in any of the courts, shall be prosecuted to final judgment and 
execution ; and all appeals, writs of error, certiorari and injunc- 
tions, shall be carried on in the several courts, in the same manner 
as now provided by law, and all offenses, misdemeanors and 
crimes that may have been committed before the taking effect of 
this constitution, shall be subject to indictment, trial and punish- 
ment, in the same manner as they would have been had not this 
constitution been made. 

Sec. 4.— Fines, Etc., Inure to the State. — All fines, penalties, 
or forfeitures due, or to become due, or accruing to the state, or to 
any county therein, or to the school fund, shall inure to the state, 
county, or school fund in the manner prescribed by law. 

Sec. 6. — ^Bonds in Force. — All bonds executed to the state, or 
to any oflBcer in his official capacity, shall remain in force and 
inure to the use of those concerned. 

Sac. 6. — First Election. — Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor* — ^The election under this constitution shall be held on the 
socond Tuesday in October, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, at which time the electors of the state shall 
elect the governor and lieutenant-governor. There shall also be 
el*)cted at nodi election the successors of such state senators as 



were elected at the Au^st election, in the year one thousand 

eight hundred and fifty-four, and tuembera of the house of repre- 
sentatives, who shall be elected in accordance wiih the act of ap- 
portionment, enacted at theBesBion of the jrctieral aaaembly which 
commenced on the firHt Monday of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and flfty-pis. 

Sec. 7.— Same: Secretary, Auditor, Ete.— The first election 
forsecretary, auditor, and treasurer of slale, a i to mey -general, dis- 
trict judges, members nf the board of education, district attorneys, 
membera of congress, and such state officers as shall be elected at 
the April election in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven (except the superintendent of public instruction), and 
such county officers as were elected at the August election in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and flfty-sii, cicept prMecuting 
attorneys, shall be held on the second Tuesday of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight: Pnmded, that the time 
for which any district judge or other state or county officer elected at 
the April election in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-eight, shall not extend beyond the time fixed for filling like 
offices at the October election, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

Sec. S.—Same: Judges of Sapreme Court.— The first election 
forjudgeaof the supreme court, and such county officers as shall 
be elected at the August election, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, shall be held on the second Tuesday of 
October, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine. 

Sec. 9.— First Session, General Assembly.— The first regular 
session of the general assembly shall be held in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, commencing on the sec- 
ond Monday of January of said year. 

Sec. 10.— Senators.— Senators elected at the August election, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, shall con- 
tinue in office until the second Tuesday of October, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, at which time their 
successor shall he elected as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 11. -Offices Not Yacated bj New CoagtitnUon.— Every 
person elccteil by popular vole, by a vote of the general aspcmbly, 
or who may hold office by executive appointment, which office is 
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continned by this constitution, and every person who shall be so 
elected or appointed to any such office, before the taking effect of 
this constitution (except as in this constitution otherwise pro- 
vided), shall continue in office until the term for which such per- 
son has been or may be elected or appointed shall expire ; but no 
such person shall continue in office after the taking effect of this 
constitution, for a longer period than the term of such office in this 
constitution prescribed. 

Sbc. 12. — ^State to be Districted.— The general assembly, at 
the first session under this constitution, shall district the state 
into eleven judicial districts, for district court purposes; and 
shall also provide for the apportionment of the members of 
the general assembly in accordance with the provisions of this 
constitution. 

Sec. 13.— Constitution to be Voted foi* August, I860.— This 
constitution shall be submitted to the electors of the state at the 
August election, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven, in the several election districts in this state. The ballots at 
such election shall be written or printed, as follows : Those in 
favor of the constitution, "New Constitution — Yes." Those against 
the constitution, "New Constitution — No." Tlie election shall be 
conducted in the same manner as the gene nil elections of the 
state, and the poll-books shall be returned and canvassed as pro- 
vided in the twenty-fifth chapter of the code, and abstracts shall 
be forwarded to the secretary of state, which abstracts shall be 
canvassed in the manner provided for the ciinvass of state officers ; 
and if it shall appear that a majority of all the votes cast at such 
election for and against this constitution are in favor of the same, 
the governor shall immediately issue his proclamation stating that 
fact, and such constitution shall be the constitution of the state of 
Iowa, and shall take effect from and after the publication of said 
proclamation. 

Sec. 14.— Proposition to Strike Out the Word " White.''- At 
the same election at which this constitution is submitted to the 
people for its adoption or rejection, a proposition to amend the 
same by striking out the word "white" from the article on the 
"Right of Suffrage," shall be separately submitted to tbe electors 
of this state for adoption or rejection, in the manner following, 
viz.: A separate ballot may be given by every person having a 
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right to rote at Baid election, to be deposited in a aepan 
And those given for the adoption of Euch. propoaition shall have 
the words, "Shall the word 'white' be stricken out of the article (in 
the 'Right of Suffrage?' Yea." And those given against the 
proposition shall have the words, "Shall the word 'white' be 
striclien out of the article on the 'Right of Suffrage?' No," And 
if at said election the number of ballots cast in &vor of said propo- 
sition shall be equal to a majority of those cast for and against this 
constitution, then said word "white" shall be stricken from said 
article and be no part thereof. 

Sec. IS.^Mills County. — Until otherwise directed by law, the 
county of Mills shall be in and a part of the sixth Judicial district 
of this slate. 
Done in convention at Iowa City, this fifth of day of March, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, 

and of the Independence of the United States of America the 

eighty-flrst, 

SIGNERS ; 

W. W. RoniNSON, 



TraoTHY Day, 

8. G. WlNCKBSTER, 

David Bcnker, 
D. P. Palmer, 
Geo. W. Ells, 
J. C. Hall, 
John H. Pbtebs, 
Wm. H. Wabbbk, 
H. W. Gray, 
Sdbt. Goweb, 
H. D. Gibbon, 
Thomas Seblbt, 
A, H, Mahvis, 
J. H. Emehsos, 
R. L. B. Claseb, 
James A. Young, 
D. H. Solomon, 
Attest: 

Th. J. Sadndess, Serfy. 

E. N, Bates, A«»iatant Ste'y, 



Lewis Tochitntkb, 
John Edwards, 
J. C. Tbahb, 
James F. Wilson, 
Amos Harbib, 
Jno. T. Clahkb, 
S. Ay RES, 

Harvbv J. Skiff, ^ 
J. A. Pabvin, 
W. Penn Glare, 
Jbhk Hollinos worth, 

Wm. PilTBttSON, 

D. W. PaiCB, 
Alpheas Scott, 
Geo. G ill ASF V, 
Edivard Johnston, 

Francis Sprtnqek, Prea.' 
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By vote of the pec^ile, Xorember 3d, 1S)$^ and proclamatioQ 
of the GrOTemory December 8th, ISd^: 

Isr. Strike the word 'Srhite" from section one of aitide two 
there<^ 

2du SMke the wofd ''wfaite^ from secdon thirty-three of 
article three thereof 

3d. Strike the word '^hite^ from section thirty-four of 
articie three therec£ 

4rH. Strike the word •*white^ from section thirty-fire of 
article three thereof. 

5th. Strike the word "white" from section one of artide 
six thereof. 

By vote of the people, November 2d, ISSO, and certificate of 
the Board of State Oanvaasers, December 3d, ISSO: 

Strike out the words "free white" from the third line of 
section foor [4] of article three [3] of said Constitation, relating 
to the legislative department. 

By vote of the people, June 27th, 1882, and certificate of the 
Board of State Canvassers, July 28th, 1882: 

SaenoN 26. No person shall manufacture for sale, or sell, or 
keep for sale, as a beverage, any intoxicating liquors whatever, 
including ale, wine and beer. The General Assembly shall by 
law prescribe r^ulations for the enforcement of the prohibition 
herein contained, and shall thereby provide suitable penalties fo"* 
the violation of the provisions hereof, 

[The supreme court, April 21st, 1883, held that the amend« 
ment. Section 26, as submitted to the electors did not become a 
part of the Constitution.] 

By vote of the people, November 4th, i884, and certificate of 
the Board of State Canvassers, December 10th, 1884: 

Amendment 1. The general election for state, district, 
county and township ofiicers, shall be held on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November. 

Amendment 2. At any regular session of the General Assem- 
bly the State may be divided into the necessary judicial districts 
for district court purposes, or the said districts may be reorganized 
and the number of the districts and the judges of said courts 
increased or diminished; but no reorganisation of the districts ot 
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diminution of the judges shall have the effect of removing a judge 
from office. 

Amendment 3. The grand jury may consist of any number 
of members, not less than five, nor more than fifteen, as the Gen- 
eral Assembly may by law provide, or the General Assembly may 
provide for holding persons to answer for any criminal offense 
without the intervention of a grand jury. 

Amendment 4. That section 13 of article 5 of the Constitu- 
tion be stricken therefrom, and the following ^opted as such 
section: 

Section 13. The qualified electors of each county shall, at 
the general election in the year 1886, and every two years there- 
after, elect a county attorney, who shall be a resident of the 
county for which he is elected, and shall hold his office for two 
years, and until the successor shall have been elected and quali- 
fied. 
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CHAPTER XII 



STATE OOVEENMENT. 



I 



Nature of Constitution. — Before discassing the 
I departments of government, it will be well to learn some- 
' tbiDg of the nature of a constitution, as well as of tlie 
history of tlie constitution of our own state. The con. 
stitution of a state is often called its fundamental law, be. 
cause all laws passed by the general assembly must be 
based upon it, and no valid law can be passed in violation 
of its provisions. It is in the nature of a contract between 
the state and the people, whereby the powers of the former 
are defined, and the rights of the latter maintained. 

Old Constitution. — The constitution, adopted by 
the people of Iowa juat before the state Wiis admitted into 
the Union, is known as the old constitnUon. Some of its 
provisions proved to be nn satisfactory, and, in the early 
part of 1857, a convention met at Iowa City, and drafted 
the present constitution of the state. The work of this 
convention was compl ted in March of that year. Several 
of its members have since held important positions in stats 
and nation. 

New Constitution. — By its own terms, this draft of 
a constitution was submitted to the electors of the state at 
an election held in August, 1857. A majority of the votes 
cut at that time were in favor of its adoption, and the 
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goremor immediately issued a proclamation declaring this 
new constitution to do the supreme law of Iowa. 

Preamble. — The preamble, or introduction to tne 
constitution, is as follows : < ' We, the People of the State oj 
lowa^ grateful to the Supreme Being for the blessings hither- 
to enjoyed, and feeling our dependence on Him for a con- 
tinuation of those blessings, do ordain and establish a fre<> 
and independent government, by the name of The State of 
Iowa, the boundaries whereof shall be as follows:" (Foi 
boundaries, see Constitution.) The preamble is not a part 
of the constitution, but is designed to show the reason for 
its establishment. 

ARTICLE I.— Bill of Rights. 

Rig^htS of Persons. — Section one of the first article 
of the constitution defines the civil rights of the inhabi- 
tants of the state. It declares that all men are, by nature, 
free and equal, and that they are endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights. The rights enumerated are those of en- 
joying and defending life and liberty, of acquiring, possess- 
ing, and protecting property, and of pursuing and ob- 
taining safety and happiness. These rights of the people 
are recognized by all free governments, and must be, in the 
very nature of things. They are called inalienable rights, 
because they cannot be taken away so long as the govern- 
ment exists. 

Political Power. — The second section declares all 
political power to be vested in the people of the state. 
Government is instituted for the good of the people, and 
fhoy have the right to alter or reform the same, whenevei 



a pabltc good may require it. Tho eaaeoce of all frse 
ivernment is contained la tlie immortal words of Abraham 

RjLiDcoln, "A government of the people, by the people, and 

I for the people." 

Religion. — Section l!ircs prohibits the legislature from 
passing any law to establish uniformity of religion, or Ui 
restrict the religious liberty of the people. It forbids the 
laying of tithes, taxes, or other rates for bnildiog places 
of worship, or maintaining the ministry. The religious 
freedom, sought by so many of the early settlers of our 
country, is guaranteed to all persona within the borders of 
Llowa. 

r Religious Test. — Sectioa fiiiir forbids the require- 

ment of any religions test as a qnaliflcation for any office 
of public trust, and declares that no person aliall be deprived 
of any rights, privileges, or capacities on account of his 
opinions on religious matters. This is in accordance with 
the spirit of the constitution of the United States, upon 
which the state constitution is based. This section also 
provides that parties to any suits at law are competent to 
serve as witnesses iu such suits. 

»Daeling'. — Section Jive declares any citizen of the 
state who shall engage in a duel, either as principal or 
accessory, to be forever disqualifled from holding any ofBce 
under the constitntion and laws of the state. This shows 
tlie giowth in sentiment with regard to the practice of duel- 
iog. Hamilton, Burr, Jackson, Clay, and many other 
prominent men in the early history of our government, 
eesorted to this barbarous way of settling their "affairs of 
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Laws UnifOPra. — By section six, the general assem- 
bly 19 forbidden to grant any citizen, or class of citizens, 
priviiegea or immnnities, wliicli sliall not apply to all otheT 
persona, under the same circum stances, All laws of a 
general nature must be uniform in their operation. It is a 
fundamental principle of all free government that there shall 
be DO privileged classes. 

Liberty of Speech. — The next section gives eveiy 
person the right to speak, write, and publish his sentiments 
on any and all subjects. By its provisions, no law can be 
passed to restrict liberty of speech or of the press, but any 
person is liable to prosecution for the abuse of this right. 
In all prosecutions for libel, if it can be proved that the 
matter charged as libelous is true, the person accused shall 
be acquitted. Article one of the amendments to the consti- 
tution of the United States insures the same freedom to all 
the people of the United States. 

Section ei^hc of this article is a verbatim reprint of the 
fourth article of amendment to the constitution of the 
United States. 

Jupy. — Section mne provides for maintaining inviolate 
the right of trial by jury, but authorizes the general as- 
sembly to establish a Jury of a less number than twelve 
men in inferior courts. Another provision is, that no per- 
son shall be deprived of iife, liberty, or property, vrithout 
due process of law. In accordance with the latter part of 
the first clause, the Jury in a justice Courtis composed of 

Criminal Cases. — Section ien refers to the method of 
■Kiedure in criminal coses, and is, in substance, the same 
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as article six of the amendments to the constitution of the 
United States. 

Same. — Section eleven establishes the mode of proced- 
ure in all criminal cases less than felony, in which the pun- 
ishment does not exceed a fine of one hundred dollars, or im 
prisonment for more than thirty days. All such cases are 
to be tried without indictment, before a justice of the peace, 
or other officer authorized by law. The accused has the 
right to appeal from the decision of the justice to the dis- 
trict court. 

Indictment. — In all other criminal offenses, an indict- 
ment must be brought against the person suspected of hav- 
ing committed the crime, before he can be held to answer 
for the crime of which he is accused. There is an exception 
to this in cases arising in the army or navy, or in the 
militia, when in actual service, in time of war or public dan- 
ger. Violators of military law are tried by a court martial, 
consisting of from three to thirteen members, according to 
the nature of the crime and the rank of the offender. 

Twice Tried. — Section twelve provides that after a 
person has been acquitted by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, he cannot be tried again for the same offense. A per- 
son charged with the perpetration of a minor crime, is en- 
titled to his liberty before conviction, upon giving bonds 
signed by responsible parties that he will present himself, 
at the appointed time, for trial. Such bonds are called bail, 
and are usually of twice the amount of the highest money 
penalty, or fine, that can be attached to the crime. 

If the person, thus set at liberty, fails to ap- 
pear for trial, the amount of the bond, or so much thereof 
as may be demanded by the court, is forfeited to the scb^ * 
1 
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fund of the oooDty, and becomes a. part of the semt-aonni* 
apportionment for the support of schools. Bail is not naa- 
ally accepted from persons chai'ged with having committed 
capital crimes, when the proof is evident or the presumption 
great; A capital offense is one to which the death penalty 
may be attached. 

Habeas Corpus. — Section thirteen secures to all the 
right to a writ of habeas corpux, when appHcation is made 
accoi-ding f» law. This right can be suspended and the 
writ refused, only in case of rebellion or invasion, or when 
the public safety may require it. The writ of habeas cor- 
pus has been called "The greai writ of personal liberty." 

It is issued by the judge of the court having Jurisdic- 
tion of the crime, and cannot be refused when proper appli- 
cation is made by the accused under oath, unless, in case of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it. 
This writ had its origin in England in the "Magna Cliarta" 
of Eiug John, granted in the year 1215. Our forefathers 
esteemed this to be one of their grandest privileges, and it 
has always been recognized as an inherent right of all citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Military. — The foarteenth section places the militaiy 
subordinate to the civil power. It declares that no stand- 
ing army shall be kept up in the state, in time of peace, 
and, in time of war, that no appropriation for a standing 
army shall be for a longer period than two years. The next 
section forbids the quartering of troops in any house, in 
time ot peace, without the consent of its owner, and, in 
time of war, except in the manner prescribed by law. 

Treason. — Section sixteen defines treason against the 
^tate to consist in levying war against it, adhering to its ^i> 
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or gMDg them «d %nd comfort. 1U« 1* Tiitn^y 
file deSnitioQ given of treaaoa in the oKistltatloa of the 
tJnited States. It is Blao proviiJed, that no peraoa shall 
ib& convicted of treasoa except apoo the evidence of two 
witoeesea to the same act, or apoo oonfessioo ta opaa 
;eoart 

Excessive Ball. — Section aecen^em provides that any 
^bul reqniied shall not be excessive; that is, beyond the na- 
ture of the crime for which tt is taken. The imposing of 
excessive fines, and the infliction of cmel and onnsnal puu- 
khmeDts axe expressly forbidden. 

Property Condemned. — The next section declares 
tfa&t private property shall not be tafaea for the Dse of tbe 
pnblic without just compensation to the owner. The dam- 
ages resulting from the appropriation of private property 
(or public porposes, shall be assessed by a Jury, but no 
benefit that the owner of the property would receive from 
llie improvements for which it is taken, can be considered 
rendering the dedsion for damages. Every one is enti- 
'Hed to the use of his property to the exclusion of all other 
private citizens, bat sometimes it becomes necessary to aao- 
cifioe private rights for the pablio weal. 

Imprlsoament for Debt. — Imprisonment for debt, 
In any civil process, exeept ta case of fraud, is forbidden 
by the nineteenth section, and no person can be imprisoned 
for a military fine, in time of peace. So long as the Eng- 
lish common law was in operation in thisoountry, imprison- 
ment for debt was common, but now it la mually forbidden 
by conatitntion or statute In all the states. If the action of 
the debtor is such that it is reasonable to suppose that he 
Intends to avoid the payment of bis debts by concealing bll 
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property, or removing it from t!ie state, tlie provieions of 
tUis section will not apply. In Scotland, at tlie present 
time, a person may be imprisoHed for a debt of forty dol- 
lars or more. Whittier's poem, "The Prisoner for Debt," 
grapfaicolly portrays the condition of persons confined for 
debt 

Rig^ht to Assemble. — Section twentt) insures to the 
-people some of their dearest riglita, among which is that of 
assembling to counsel tor the common good. The rope- 
makers of Boston held euch meetings to devise means for 
resisting the British soldiery. The modem word caucus is 
said to be a corruption of aiulkerx, a term often applied to 
rope-makers. The right of making known their opinions to 
their representatives, and that of petitioning for a redress 
of grievances, are also guaranteed. 

BUI of Attainder. — The language of the twcnty-Jirtt 
section is as follows: "No bill of attainder, ex-post-facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, shall ever 
be passed." A bill of attainder is a legislative act inflict- 
ing the penalty of death, without trial, upon persons sup- 
posed to be guilty of high crimes. In former times, the 
parliament of Great Britain passed laws of this kind, often 
for the purpose of reaching persons in high places who could 
not be gotten rid of by ordinary process of law, 

Ex-Post-FactO Law. — An es-post-facto law is one 
that is passed after the commission of an act by which the 
act may be punished as a crime. It would seem that the 
prohibition of es-post-tacto laws would make the latter part 
of this section unnecessary, Ex-post-facto laws apply to 
criminal and penal statutes, but not to those that affect, 
property only. Hence, we may say that this part of the 
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section prohibits ex-post-facto laws in the interests of 
contracts. 

Rig^htS of Aliens. — Section twenty-two grants to all 
foreigners residing in the state, the same rights in respect 
to the possession, enjoyment, and descent of property, as 
native-born citizens. 

Slavery. — ^The twenty-third section prohibits slavery, 
and declares that there shall be no involuntary servitude in 
Iowa, except for the punishment of crime. 

Lease of Farm Lands. — The twenty-fourth section 
limits leases of agricultural lands from which rent or 
service of any kind is reserved, to a period not exceed- 
ing twenty years. 

Rights Reserved. — The twenty-fifth section is a fit- 
ting one with which to close this Bill of Eights. Its 
language is, < *The enumeration of rights shall not be con- 
strued to impair or deny others, retained by the people." 
Liberty, civil and religious, is insured to all within the 
borders of the state, and, as if this were not enough, any 
other privileges that may be enjoyed, are reserved to the 
people. Surely our government rests on a foundation 
broad and deep. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 
ARTICLE n. — BRIGHT OF Sxtppbaoi. 

Rig^ht to Vote. — ^The constitution of every free govern- 
ment designates those persons who have the right to vote. 
With us, all political power is inherent in the people. This 
power is sometimes called the elective franchise, and it con* 
sists in the right to vote for public officers and measures pro- 
posed for the common good. It is customary in the United 
States to restrict this right to male citizens, at least twenty- 
one years of age Persons under that age are thought to be 
too young to know how to vote properly upon questions of 
public importance, but, at best, the rule is an arbitrary one. 
Some standard must be adopted, and perhaps the one in use 
is as good as any that could be devised. 

Qualifications of Voters.— The lowest^ or mini- 

mum, age at which persons may vote is the same in all the 
states, but aside from that there is no uniformity. Few of 
the states agree in all points relating to the qualifications 
of voters. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho allow 
women to vote at all elections, and several other states give 
them the right to vote on school and municipal matters. 
All of the states bordering on Iowa, except Minnesota and 
Illinois, allow aliens who have declared their intention to 
become citizens of the United States, to vote at all elections, 
vided they have the qualifications as to age, sex, resi- 
\ etc., as provided by the state constitution. 
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Residenee. — Some of the states require two years* 
residence within the state as a qualification for voting, and 
at least two states lower this qualification to three months' 
residence. The residence in the county required of 
voters varies from no time specified to a residence of one 
year, and the same variation occurs with reference to resi- 
dence in the voting precinct. In several of the states, vot- 
ers are required to register their names and places of resi- 
dence at a specified time before the election, and failing in 
this, they are deprived of the right to vote at that election. 

Other Quallflcatlons. — Some of the states require a 
property qualification of electors — that is, before a person, 
otherwise l^ally qualified, can vote, he must prove that he 
owns a certain amount of property, or pays taxes or rent of 
a specified sum; Several state constitutions provide that 
« 'Indians, who have renounced their tribal relations and 
who have donned the habiliments of civilization, may vote 
at any election now or hereafter authorized by law. " Sev- 
eral of the states require educational qualifications of elect, 
ors, while others have no such restriction, and some do not 
even require citizenship of the United States as a qualifica- 
tion for voting. 

Privileges. — All electors who are not accused of 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace, are privileged from 
arrest on election day, while attending the election, or 
going to or returning from the same. No elector is obliged 
to perform military duty on the day of election, except in 
time of war or public danger. Persons engaged in the mil- 
itary, naval, or marine service of the United States do not 
gain a residence in the state by being stationed here in the 
discbarge of their duties. 
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Exceptions. — I<iiota and iaeaoe peiwma are prohibited 

from exerciBing the right oC suffrage because they cannot 
do BO umierstandingly. The only (|ualitie(l electors who 
are denied this privilege, are those who have been convicted 
of Bome infamous crime. It would not be wise to allow 
criminals a voice in making the laws. 

Ballot Reform. — The right of electors to vote as they 
choose is established by the last clause, which declares thi 
all elections by the people shall be by ballot. To correcl 
certain abuses in the method of voting by ballot, the gen- 
eral assembly, in 1892, passed a law providing for a secrel 
ballot, known as the "Australian Ballot." Although not 
part of the constitution, this law is a very valuable one, 
and a brief history of the plan, as well as the prominent 
features of the Iowa law relating to this manner of voting, 
will now be given. 

Belgian Ballot. — This method of voting had its ori' 
gin in New South Wales, Australia, ia 1857. Fifteen years 
later, It was adopted in England, and afterwards by Canada. 
Within the past twclvo years, nearly every state in the Union 
haa adopted a secret ballot based upon the Australian plan, 
The Iowa law is based upon a plan used in Belgium, and 
should properly be called the "Belgian Ballot," By the 
former plan, the candidates are classified by offices, while 
by the latter, the are grouped according to political 
parties. 

Old Plan. — Up to the time that this law went into ef- 
fect, election ballots were printed by political parties or by 
the candidates for office. This plan was an expensive one, 
and there were many abuses connected with it. The secret 
ballot now in use makes it impossible for a corrupt politt- 
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cian who wishes to buy votes to be sure that the voter has 
cast the ballot as agreed upon. 

Nomination of Candidates. — Candidates for the 

various offices to be filled are put in nomination by conven- 
tions of delegates. Candidates for state officers are pomi- 
nated in a state convention composed of delegates from 
each of the counties. Candidates for district offices are 
named by delegates from the counties in the district, and 
for county officers by a county convention composed of del- 
egates chosen from each of the townships of the county. 
Candidates for township offices are nominated by each polit- 
ical party in a township meeting called a caucus. 

Ballots. — There are as many state, district, and 
county conventions held as there are political parties. The 
names of all the candidates for all the offices to be filled 
are printed together on sheets called ''blanket'* ballots. 
The names of the candidates are arranged in columns with 
the name of each political party at the head of the proper 
column. 

Ballots Furnished. — The ballots are prepared and 
printed under the direction of the county auditor, and every 
ballot printed must be accounted for. The ballots are 
printed at the expense of the county, and as many as are 
likely to be needed are furnished the judges of election at 
each voting, precinct. 

Markings Ballots. — On the day of election, the voters 
assemble to cast their ballots. A voter approaches the 
table about which the judges of election are seated, an- 
nounces his name and asks for a ballot. In cities of thirty- 
five hundred inhabitants and upwards, voters are required to 
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regibter their names and residences a certain nnmt>ei of 
da} 8 pi eceding the election, or forfeit the right to vote. 
In case registration is required, the voter's name must be 
checked on the registration book before he will be given a 
ballot. One of the judges takes a folded ballot and writes 
his initials upon the back. The voter then takes the ballot^ 
passes into a booth, and prepares his ballot secretly* 

Ballots* — At the head of each column is a circle, and 
there is a square place in front of the name of each candi- 
dal" 3, If the voter wishes to vote a straight ticket, he 
makes a cross (X) in the circle at the head of the column 
which contains the names of the candidates of his political 
pai*^.y. If he wishes to scratch the ticket — that is, 
vote for candidates belonging to different parties — he puts 
the cross in the squares in front of the names of the can- 
diciates for whom he wishes to vote. The marking must 
be done so as to show his preference for one candidate for 
each office. 

Voting. — Having marked his ballot, he folds it so as 
to show the initials of the judge of election who marked 
it, passes out of the booth, and hands the ballot to one of 
the judges of election, at the same time announcing his 
name, so that it may be recorded by the clerks of election. 
If a ballot is soiled or found to be defective, the voter 
must return it to the judges of election and get another. 
He will not be permitted to take a ballot away with him. 
Blind voters and those who cannot read, may have assist- 
ance in marking their ballots. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

AETICLE HI. — DisTBiBDTioN or Powzk~ 

Branches of Government. — Oovernment, both si 

and national, is divided into three branches: — legislative, ' 
executive, and judicial. It is intended that each branch 
shall be independeut of the others, but this is not always 
possible. Each stale in the Union has a constitution which 
provides for these tbree branches and defines the powers of 
each. The legislative branch is also called the law-making 
power; tbe executive hraueh, the law-enforcing power, ami.j 
the judicial hnmch, the law-interpreting power, fl 

Legislative Branch. — The legislative branch of goV'^ 

emmeut in Iowa is cailed tbe general assembly, or state 
legislature, which consists of a senate and a house of rep- 
resentatives. The style, or heading, of every law passed by 
the general assembly is: "Be it enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa." The sessions are biennial 
and are designated by number. The session to be held in 
1904 will be tlie meeting of the Thirtieth General 
Assembly. 

House op Repbesentativee!. 

Qualifications. — The bouse of representatives, or 
lower bouse, ss it is sometimes called, is composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the qualified voters of their 
respective districts. A representative must be a male citizen 
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of the United States, at least twenty-one jeara of age. He 
must have been an inhabitant of the state of Iowa one year 
next preceding his election, and, at the time of his election, 
must have had an actual residence cf sixty days in the ooon. 
ty or district he is chosen to represent. 

Number of Members. — The house of representa- 
tives now consists of one hundred members, the largest num- 
ber possible under the constitution. The number of repre- 
sentative districts is ninety-one, and the ratio of represen- 
tation is one representative for every thirty-six thousand 
inhabitants or fraction thereof more than one-half in the dis- 
trict. As the population of the state increases, it becomes 
necessary to increase the ratio of representation. This 
may be done at any regular session of the general assembly. 
No representative district can contain more than four 
counties, and each district is entitled to at least one 
representative. 

Additional Representation.— Every county or dis- 

trict having a number of inhabitants equal to one-half of 
the ratio of representation is entitied to one representative, 
and a county or district having a population equal to one 
and one-half times the ratio of representation is entitled to 
one additional representative. By this provision, there is a 
gain of seven members in the ninety-three districts of the 
state. 

Census. — Section 33, of Article III, of the constitu- 
tion, says: **The general assembly shall, in the years 
1859, 1863, 1865, 1867, 1869, 1875, and every ten years 
thereafter, cause an enumeration to be made of all the in- 
habitants of the state." These enumerations, together with 
the United States census, taken m the last year of each reg* 
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j]ar decade, enable the general assembly to apportioD t 
Benatora and re[)reseutativea among lUe several districts. 

Election. — The members of the house of represent* 
tives are chosen at the general election, held on the Tum-4 
day next after the first Monday in November of each odd-- 1 
nunnbered year. In some of the etates, the meetings of thefl 
legislature are held every year, and the members in siu 
instances are elected aonnally. 

Qualiflcation of Voters. — It will be seen by section'' 
one of the second article of the constitution, that every male 
citizen of the United States, twenty-one years of age, or over, 
who has been a rosidentof the state six months, and of the 
county in which he claims his vote, sixty days next preced- 
ing the election, is duly qualified to vote at any election 
held in this state. These are the only qualiflcations required 
of voters for members of the general assembly, SectioQS 
four and five of the same article contain the only exceptions 
to the above qualifications. 

Citizenship. — The term citizen is often improperly 
restricted to those persons who have the right of suffrage. 
Many voters in the United States are not citizens, and, in all 
the states, many citizens are not voters. The fourteenth 
amendment to the United States constitution says: "A!! 
persons born or naturalized in tbe United States, and sub- 
ject to tbe jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
Statesandof tbe state wherein they reside." la some states, 
foreigners acquire the right to vote at all state elections up- 
on tafeing out the first naturalization papers. That ia not 
the case in Iowa, however. Here a foreigner must have 
completed the process of naturalization before voting at any 
election. 
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Vacancies. — When vacancies occur in either house, 
it is the duty of the governor, or acting executive officer, 
to issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

Powers. — The house of representatives has the same 
power as the senate in general law-making. Bills may 
originate in either house, and may be amended, altered, 
or rejected by the other. The power to impeach state 
officers is vested in the house of representatives, but 
the trial of all persons impeached rests with the senate. 
With this exception, the powers of both houses are the 
same. 

The Senate. — The senate is composed of members 
chosen by the qualified voters of the several senatorial dis- 
tricts. The constitution provides that the number of sena- 
tors shall not be less than one-third, nor more than one- 
half the number of representatives. The senate is now 
composed of fifty members, the largest number possible 
under the constitution. 

How Composed. — The state is separated into fifty 
senatorial districts, and each district is entitled to one sena- 
tor. In some of the other states, the senate is a much 
smaller body than in Iowa. In all of the states, the senate 
has fewer members than the house. In Iowa, the senator- 
ial term is four years. 

Qualifications. — Senators must be at least twenty- 
five years of age. The qualifications as to citizenship, in- 
habitancy, and residence are the same as for representatives. 
It was intended by the founders of the constitution that the 
senate should be composed of men of wide experience, and 
hence the distinction in age was made. In this respect, the 



state coRstitutioa is modeled after the constitutioD of ta| 
United States, although the miuimum age required is n<4 

the same. 

Senators Classed. — At the first Beasioa of the legiA 
lature, the eenators were divided into two classes as nearljr^ 
equal aa possible. The term of those belonging to the firat 
class expired ia .two years, and that of the others in four 
years. The successors of the members of each class were 
chosen for four years. As the number of senators in- 
creased, they were annexed, by lot, to one or the other of 
the two classes, so as to keep them as nearly equal in nuss- 
bers as practicable. At present, there are two classes of 
twenty-five members each. 

Powers. — The senate is co-ordinate with the house in 
all general legislation. The impeachment of all state ofB- 
cers rests with the house of representatives, but the trial of 
those impeached is conducted by the senate. When acting 
as a court in such cases, the senators are placed under oath 
or afQrmation to decide the case upon its merits. No per- 
son can be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

Impeachment. — The governor, judges of the sapreme 

and district courts, and other state officers, are liable to im- 
peachment for any misdemeanor or malfeasance in office. 
Judgments in such cases extend only to removal from office, 
and disqualiScatioa to hold any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the state. The decision of the senate does not 
prevent the offender from being indicted, tried, and pun- 
iehed, according to tiie laws which govern the crime of 
which be is accused. 
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Sessions. — The sessiona of the general assembly are 

lid once iii two years, at the seat of goveniment, and eom- 

fmence on the second Monday in January of each even- 

lumbcred year. The governor may, in cases of necessity, 

the general assembly by proclamation, before the 

igular time of meeting. At two o'cloelt in the after- 

iQ of the day on whioh the legislature meets, each house 

called to order by some person present who claims to be 

& member, A temporary secretary of tlie senate, and clerk 

of the house are then chosen, and they proceed to prepare 

lists of those claiming membership, each for his own house. 

Credentials. — The persons whose names appear on 

these lists appoint a committee of five members of each 

house on credentials. The chairman of these committees 

report the names of those who hold certificates of election 

;to membership, and each house then proceeds to form a per 

'Uanent organization, by the election of officers. 

Officers. — The lieutenant-governor la ex-officio presid- 
ing officer of the senate and acts in this capacity daring 
the term for which ne is elected. He Is not a member of 
the senate, however. The presiding officer of the house 
of representatives, called the spealier, is chosen from 
among its own members, The other offlcera of tiie senate 
are the secretary and two aasiatants, an enrolling clerk, an 
engrossing clerli, sergeant-at-arras, postmaster, janitor, 
and doorkeeper. The bouse officers are a chief clerk and 
two assistants, clerka for enrolling and engrossing, a aer- 
geant-at-arms, two postmasters, doorkeopiT, Janitor and as- 
sistant, and mail carrier. 

Oath. — Members of the general assembly must take an 
oath, or affirmation, before entering upon the discharge of 
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their duties. The form of the oath is as follows; 
Bolemiily swear (or affirm, as tho cast? may be), that I willV 
support the constitution of the United Stales, and the coa>r 
Btitution oE tbe state of Iowa, and thut I will discharge tiu 
duties of senator (or representative), to the best of : 
ability," Thia is, substantially, the oath taken by i 
officers in the state, from the lowest to the highet 
Members of either house are authorized to administer t 
oath to each other, or to any other persona doing busiaas 
with them when in session, or when acting as membei 
of committees. 

Pay. — The members of the general assembly arel 
allowed a coDapensatioa for their services, the «.mouDt ( 
which is determined by law. At the first meeting nndel 
the new constitution, the members of each house recein 
three dollars per day for their services while in session, t 
three dollars for every twenty miles traveled in going t 
and returning from the seat of government by the net 
traveled route. 

Special Session. — The law now is that every meml^ 
shall receive five hundred and fifty dollars for each regnl' 
session, and five cents for each mile traveled in going to a 
returning from the capital. For each special session, < 
member receives the same compensation per day that i 
received by members at the preceding regular session. 
example, if the legislature remained in sessiou one hni 
days at the last regular meeting, the rate per day voald I 
five dollars and a half. This, then, would be the lata i 
compensation for each day of the special session, ti i 
case, however, can the pay of members for any epc 

be more than six dollars pel day, exclneivs i 
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flLileage. Members and clerks are supplied with all neces- 
sary stationery at the expense of the state. 

When Paid. — At the expiration of thirty days from 
the convening of the general assembly, the members are en- 
titled to draw the mileage due them, and also one-half of 
the compensation for the entire session. The minor officers 
and employes receive their pay from time to time upon the 
certificates of the presiding officers of the respective houses 
in which they are employed. The remainder of the salary 
of members is paid at the close of the session. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Special Provisions. — Each house chooses its own 

oflScers, and judges of the qualification, election, and returns 
of its own members. A person who has not all the neces- 
sary qualifications for membership may be elected, and 
his certificate of election properly returned. It is left with 
each house to decide all questions of this kind. A con- 
tested election is settled in a manner prescribed by law. 
The speaker of the house holds his office the full term for 
which he was elected, but all other officers serve only dur- 
ing the session at which they were chosen. 

Quorum. — A majority of the members of each house 
constitutes a quorum for the transaction of business. But 
a smaller number may adjourn from day to day and may 
compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, 
and under such penalties, as each house may ppovide. This 
rule applies in all legislative bodies, and its necessity is 
often shown. 

Adjjournment. — Each house determines the time of 

its own adjournment with the restriction that neither 

house shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 

more than three days, nor to any other place than that in 

'•ich they may be sitting. The reason for this exceptior 

lat one house might retard the business of the ctbe 
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t prevent l^ialatlon altogether, by adjourning from place 
to place, or for an indetiDite period of time. 

Rules of Order. — In addition to keeping and pub- 
^hing a journal of its own proceedings, each house deter- 
mines the rules by which it is governed. In the absence of 
oilier rtiies, those contained in Cnshing's Manual of Par- 
lia.mentary Practice are used. One of the rules established 
by tlie constitution is, that each house bIiuU sit with open 
doors, except on euch occasions as require secrecy. This is 
not properly a rule of order, however. 

Members may be punished or expelled for disordorly 
oooduct. It requires a two-thirds vote to expel, and 
BC' person can be so punished a second time for the sami 
offense. 

Freedom of Speech. — So member can be called in 
question in any other place for anything he may say in any 
speech or debate upon any question in either house. The 
mlea of order determine the mode of procedure in debate, 
and a member may be denied tbe right to participate in dis- 
ODssion for violating those rules. 

Privnege. — Senators and repreientatiTes, in all oam 
•scept treason, felony, and breach of the peace, are privi- 
leged from arrest while attending a session of the legisla- 
tnre, and in going to and returning from the same. Were 
It not for this provision, membera of the legislature might 
be arrested on false charges and thus be prevented froin 
taking part in tbe work of law-making. 

Rigrht to Object. — Any member has the light to dis- 
sent from, or protest against, any act or resolution which he 
ma; ooosider {njarions to the public, or to private oitlzeni. 
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He may also have his objectiona to the measure 
upon the Journal of the house of vhich be ia a mein> 
ber. At the call of any two members present, a vote 
by yeaa and nnys must be taken and recorded in the 
journal. 

Yeas and Nays. — The proceaa of voting in thia way 
ia longer than the ordinary one, but it serves to put each 
member upon record aa to how he votes. The names of 
mombera and the manner of voting are made a part of the 
record, and the people, in this way, are enabled to learo 
Jast what their representative a are doing. 

Frivlleg"©. — Any persoa who knowingly arrests & 
member in violation of hia privilege, is guilty of contempt, 
and may be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 
The same penalty may be inflicted upon any one for as- 
saulting or thi'eatening to asaault a member, or injure his 
person or property, on account of anything aaid or done by 
him in the discharge of hia duties. Any attempt to con- 
trol or influence the action of a member, by menace or oth- 
er improper means, ia considered a contempt, and may be 
punished aa prescribed above. Several minor offenses may 4 
be treated in the same way. V 

Punishments. — Fines and imprisonments for (XHl^ 
tempt are made upon an order from the proper house. The 
order, with the reasons for which it was issued, must be 
entered npoa the Journal. A warrant for imprisonment ia 
signed by the presiding oiBcer, and countersigned by the 
secretary or clerk. The sheriff, or jailor, of the proper 
county receives the warrant, and serves it in the same man- 
ner as any other writ. Such imprisonment cannot extend 
beyond the session at which it is ordered, but the guilty 



pftrty may be tried and punished for the same offense, ic 
the courts of tiie State. 

Witnesses. — Any person may be Bummoncd by sab- 
pCEUa, to appear before any committee of either or both 
houses to testify upon any subject which the coajmittee 
may be considering. The peraotk bo summoned is entitled 
to the same compenaatioa as witnesses before the district 
court, but he cannot demand the payment of his fees Id 
advance. 

Other Offices. — As a means of preventing fraud, 
the following section was adopted: "No senator or repre- 
sentative Bhftll, during the time for which he shall have 
been elected, bo appointed to any civil olHce of protit mider 
this state, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
of which shall have been increased during such term, except 
such offices as maybe filled by elections by the people." 
A similar provision ia contained in the constitution of the 

Knited States. 
Inellgfiblllty. — Persona holdinglucrative offices under 
iiiie United States, the state of Iowa, or any other power, 
are declared by the constitntion of the state to be ineligible 
to a seat in the general assembly. Officers of the militia who 
draw no annual salary, justices of the peace, postmasters, 
whose compensation is not more than one hundred dollars 
per year, and notaries public, are not included in the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Same. — Before any person who baa been a holder 
or collector of public money, can take his seat as a member 
of the general assembly, or be eligible to hold any office of 
tmst or profit in this state, he must have accounted for and 
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paid into the treasury all (anda belonging to his office. 

This is to prevent persons, guilty of appropriating public 
money to improper uses, from becoming legislators in their 
own behalf. 

Prohibitions. — After any officer, pablic agent, or 
contractor, has entered upon the discbarge of liis duties, or 
completed the services agreed upon, he cannot receive any 
extra compensation for such services. No money can be 
drawn from the public treasury except in accordance with 
appropriations made by law. Money cannot be paid on any 
claim that was not provided for by pre-existing laws, and 
the appropriation of public money or property, for private 
purposes, cannot be made except with the conouirence of 
two-thirds of all the members elected to each bouse. 

Laws General. — The general assembly is forbidden 
to pass auy local or special laws for levying taxes for 
state, county, or road purposes; for laying out and 
improving roads; for changiog the names of persons; for 
the incorporation of cities and towns; for vacating roads, 
town plats, streets, alleys, or public squares; and for locat- 
ing or changing county seats. In these and all other cases 
of a general nature, all laws must be of uniform operation 
throughout the state. The legislature can pass no law for 
changing the boundariesof counties, that may not, at a 
general election, be ratified or rejected by the people of the 
counties affected. 

Prohibitions. — The general assembly is prohibited 
from granting divorces, or authorizing lotteries and the sale 
of lottery tickets within the state. Only one subject, with 
the matters pertaining to it, can be included in anyone bill, 
and the subject treated of must be stated in the title of the 
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bill. If the subject matter of any bill is not expressed io 
the title, that part of the act referring to such Bubjcct mat* 
ter is void. 

Laws take Effect. — Laws of a public nature, passed 
at a regular session of the legislature, do not take effect 
until the Fourth of July after they are passed. The laws 
enacted at a special session take effect in ninety days after 
adjournment. Any law that is deemed to be of special 
importance may be put into effect immediately by publica- 
tion in certain designated newspapers published in the state. 

Committees. — The draft of a proposed law is called 
a bill. As it would bei impossible, in open session, to trans- 
act all business connected with law-making, it is customary 
to refer certain parts of the work to committees. These 
committees are of two kinds, standing and special. The 
nature of the measure determines the committee to which 
it is referred. Committee meetings are held between the 
daily sessions of the legislature, and the result of their de- 
liberations is reported to the proper house for final action. 

Approval of Governor. — Bills may be introduced in 
either house, but the other house may alter, amend, or re- 
ject them altogether. Before a bill can become a law, it 
mu8t pass both houses and be signed by the speaker of the 
house and the president of the senate. It is then presented 
io the governor for approval. If he is satisfied with its 
provisions, he affixes his signature, and the bill Ijecomes a 
law. If he objects to the bill, it is his duty to return it to 
the house in which it originated, with his objections. 

Veto. — These objections being entered ufX)n the Jour- 
nal this house then proceeds to reconsider the bill. If, 
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after such reconBideration, the bill is again passed by & two- 
tbirds majority of each hoase, it becomes a law, QOlwilh- 
atanding the governor's objections. The refusal of the gov- 
ernor to sign a bill is called his veto. Veto ia a Latin ex- 
pression, signifying, "I forbid it." The veto power is sel- 
dom exercised in this state. 

Governor's Neglect. — The failure of the governor 
to return a bill within three days from the time it is pre- 
sented to him {Sunday excepted), is equivalent to bis signa- 
ture, unless the general twaembly, by adjournaieQt, prevent 
its return. A bill presented to the governor during the last 
tliree days oE the session must be deposited by him with 
the secretary of state within thirty days from the lime the 
legislature adjourned. He must also signify his approval 
by signing the bill, or if he vetoes it, his objections noiist 
be filed with the secretary of state, along with the bill itaelf. 

Reading's of Bill. — Every act or resolution receives 
three separate readings, but its second and third readings 
can not occur upon the same day. A bill cannot be passed 
without the assent of a majority of all the members elected 
to each branch of the legislature. The question upon its 
final passage must be taken immediately after its last read- 
ing, the vote being by yeas and nays. 

Joint Convention. — Certain business of the general 
assembly is transacted in Joint convention of both houses. 
Such meetings are held in the hall of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and in the absence of the president of the sen- 
ate and speaker of the house, a temporary president is cho- 
sen on joint ballot. A record of the proceedings is kept by 
the clerk of the house and the secretary of the senate, and 
recorded by thMn npoa the journals of their respective 
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United States Senators. — United States senators 
are* elected by the legislature in joint convention in the fol- 
lowing manner: The names of the members are arranged 
in alphabetical order, and each one votes in the order in 
which his name stands on the list. The name of the per- 
son voted for, and of . the one voting, are recorded in writ- 
ing by the judges of "election, and, after the names are read 
a second time, to correct any errors of record that may have 
been made, -the judges report to the presiding oflScer the 
number of votes each candidate has received. If no one 
has received a majority of all the votes cast, a second vote 
is taken, and so on from time to time until some one re- 
ceives a majority. 

Election. — The person receiving such a majority is 
declared to be duly elected, and the president of the con- 
vention signs duplicate certificates of election, one of which 
is transmitted to the governor, the other being preserved 
as a part of the records of the convention. This xs bUbstan- 
tially the plan pursued in the election of all offi<^/a chosen 
by the general assembly in joint convention. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Constitution. — Articlb IV. 

Governor. — To the executive department belongs the 
duty of enforcing the laws of the state. The chief offi- 
cer of this department is the governor, who is elected every 
second year by the qualified voters of the state. . The elc'C- 
tion occurs on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in 
November of each odd-numbered year, and the term of 
office begins on the second Monday in January followiag 
the election. The duties of the governor are very impc^r- 
tant, for to him is entrusted the enforcement of the lawrs 
of the state. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications of the governor 
are not the same in all the states. In Iowa, no person is 
eligible to that position who is not a male citizen of the 
United States, at least thirty years of age, and who has not 
been a resident of the state for two years immediately pre- 
ceding the election. A lieutenant-governor is chosen at the 
time the governor is elected. He must have the necessary 
qualifications for governor, and his term of office is the 
same as that of the governor. 

Returns of Election. — The returns of the election 
for governor and lieutenant-governor are sealed and trans- 
mitted to the seat of government. They are directed to 
the speaker of the house of representatives, and it is his 
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duty to open and publish them in the presence of both 
houses of the general assembly. In some states these offi- 
cers are elected every year. 

The persons who have received the highest num- 
ber of votes for governor and lieutenant-governor res- 
pectively, are declared elected. In case of a tie vote for 
two or more persons for either office, it is the duty of the 
general assembly in joint meeting to proceed to the election 
of governor or lieutenant-governor, as the case may be. 

Duties. — The governor is commander-in-chief of the 
militia, and of the army and navy of the state. He trans- 
acts business with all civil and military officers of the gov- 
eniment, and receives information from the other officers 
of the executive department upon any subject pertaining to 
their duties. 

When any office becomes vacant from any cause, it is 
the duty of the governor to fill the vacancy by appointment, 
unless the constitution or laws of the state provide some 
other way. The appointment lasts only until the end of 
the next meeting of the legislature or the next general elec- 
tion by the people. 

Call Special Session.— He may, on extraordinary 
occasions, call a special session of the general assembly by 
proclamation, and when both houses have assembled, it is 
his duty to state to them the reasons for which they have 
been convened. This action is rarely taken except in cases 
of public danger, as the expense of holding a session for a 
few days only amounts to a large sum of money. The 
mileage is the same for a special as for a regular session. 

Hessag^e. — After the organization of the general as- 
sembly is completed, the governor's message is read to 
each house by its clerk. This message contains a state' 
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ment of the condition of the state, together with such 
recommendations as the governor may see fit to make con- 
cerning matters of importance. This document corres- 
ponds to the president's annual message to congress, and is 
always written or printed. The first two presidents made 
their recommendations in person, but since their time, the 
present custom has prevailed. 

Powers. — In case both houses fail to agree upon the 
time of adjournment, the governor fixes the time at which 
that body shall stand adjourned. The power to prorogue, 
or forbid the assembling of the legislature, is expressly de- 
nied by the last clause of section thirteen of this article. 

Same. — The governor has power to grant commuta- 
tions and pardons in all cases except treason and impeach- 
ment, subject to regulations provided by law. A reprieve 
is a temporary suspension of the death penalty that has 
been passed upon a person convicted of a capital crime. 
For a number of years, the death penalty was forbidden by 
the laws of the state, but it was revived in 1878, and 
may be applied upon conviction of murder in the first de- 
gree. A commutation of a sentence shortens the time or 
lessens the severity of the punishment. A pardon forgives 
the criminal and orders his release. 

Suspension of Sentence. — After a person has been 
convicted of treason, the governor may suspend the execu- 
tion of the sentence until the legislature can act upon the 
matter. That body may either grant a pardon, commute 
the sentence or direct its execution, or extend the time of 
the reprieve. The governor has the power to remit fines 
and forfeitures also, but under certain restrictions made by 
law. 
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BepOFt. — Each case of reprieve, commutation, par- 
don, or remisBioQ of fine or forfeiture must be reported to 
the general assembly at its next meeting. The name of the 
person relieved from any of the above penalties, with the 
reasons for ths executivQ action, must form a part of the 
report. 

Li eiltena.nt- Governor. — The lieutenant-governor is 
ex-ojicio president of the senate, but he has no vote except 
when that body ia equally divided. In case of the absence 
or disability of this officer, or when he is discharging the 
duties of governor, it becomes necessary for the senate to 
choose a president pro-lem. The salary of the lieutenant- 
governor is fixed at double that of members of the senate. 
This, according to the present law, amounts to eleven hun- 
dred dolinra for the term of two years. In case of the 
death, impeachment, resignation, or removal of the gov- 
ernor, the duties of tliat oiflcer devolve upon the lieutenant- 
governor, and during the time he is acting in such capacity, 
he receives the same compensation as the governor. 

President pro tem.^If the lieutenant-govemor, 
while acting as governor, is impeached or displaced, or for 
any other reason becomes unable to perform the duties de- 
volving upon him, the president ^ro-fem of the senate acta 
as governor until the vacancy is filled, or the disability re- 
moved. And in case this officer becomes disqualified from 
any cause, tbe speaker of the house of representatives acts 



Great Seal. — Motto. — The governor is the custodian 
of the great seal of the state, which is used by bim officially 
in sealing all grants and commissions. All commissions 
granted by the governor mnat be signed by him and eoun- 
tersigned by the secretary of state. The motto of the state 
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is ft grand one: '-Uur Jilierties we prize, and our rights wb 
will mam tain. ' 




* Salary. — The salary of the governor is fixed at three 
thousand dollars a year. He is also allowed his actual 
expenses for visiting the different state institutions. His 
tiouse rent, not to exceed six hundred dollars annually.lB 
also paid out of the state treasury. 
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Othbb Statb Officsbs. 

Other Officers. — The cooBtitutioa alao provides for 
the election of a secretary of state, an auditor of state 
and a treasurer of state, to be elected by the qualified 
voters for a term of two years. Several other officers 
properly belonging to this branch of the government have 
been authorized by law, and the duties of all of these will 
now be discussed in a general way. 

Secretary of State.— The secretary of state has 
rge of all the records of the territorial government of 
[owa, the enrolled copiea of the const itutioiis of the stat*— 
the old one of 1846 and the new one of 1857 — and all other 
records of the state not kept by the other executive officers. 
All commissions signed by the governor are countersigned 
by hiin, and a record of them is kept by him in a register 
provided for that purpose. 

Report. — Salary. — He la alao required to make a 
hieuuial report to the governor of all criminal cases as le- 
ported to him by the clerlj of the district court of each 
county. He also acta as roister of the land office, and 
there are many valuable papers and records relating to the 
sale of public lands on file in his office. His bond is fixed 
at not less than five thousand dollars, but it is usually much 
jnore than that. His salary is twenty-two hundred dollars 
year, asd that of his deputy, fifteen hundred dollara. 
election occurs in the even-numbered years- 
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Auditor of State. — The anditor is the general 
accountiiiit of tbe stiit«, and to him is entrusted tlie duty 
of keeping a correct account of all moneys belonging to tbe 
state, as well as of all moneys expended. He superintends 
the fiscal affairs of tbe state, and furnishes information and 
blanks in the proper form to enable county auditors and 
treasurers to report to him the items they are required to 
furnish by law. 

Duties. — He draws warrants on the atata treasury for 
all appropriations authorized by law, and reporta to the 
governor before eaeh regular session of tbe general ussera- 
bly, the amount of all revenue, funds, income, and taxable 
property of the state, together with the ezpenditorea for all 
purposes since his last report. 

Report. — Salary. — On the first Monday of March 
and September of each year, he apportions the interest on 
the permanent school fund among tbe counties in propor- 
tion to the number of persons of school age in each. The 
office of the auditor is at the seat of government, and 
everything that is necessary to enable him to dischai^e the 
duties devolving upon him is furnished at the expense of 
the state. His bond is fixed at not less than ten thousand 
dollars. His salary is twenty-two hundred dollars per year, 
and that of his deputy, fifteen hundred dollars. 

Treasurer of State. — The treasurer receives all 

moneys belonging to the state and pays all warrants drawn 
upon the treasury by the auditor. He keeps a record of all 
warrants paid by him, and reports to the auditor once a week 
the number and amount of all warrants paid since his last re- 
port, and also the name of the payee in each case. A report 
of the affaire of his office must be made to the governor as 
'ctlcable after the first Monday of November Id 
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each odd-numbered year. His bond is fixed at not less 
than three hundred thousand dollars. His salary is twenty- 
two hundred, and that of his deputy, fifteen hundred 
dollars per year. 

Executive Council. — The governor, auditor, secre- 
tarj'^, and treasurer of state, compose the executive council. 
Any three of these oflScers constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. The duties of this body are num- 
erous and important, for to it is given the general manage- 
ment of the property of the state. 

The duties of township trustees, town councils, and 
boards of supervisors as boards of equalization have been 
explained elsewhere. In the same manner the execu- 
tive council of the state serves as a board of equalization 
between counties. A board of this kind is necessary 

in order that taxation for the support of the state govern- 
ment may be uniform. 

Review. — For several years the rate of taxation for 
the support of the state government was three and two- tenths 
mills on every dollar of the assessed value of the taxable 
property of the state. It is now two and six- tenths mills 
on the dollar. By accident or design, the property of a 
county might be assessed very low. This would lessen the 
amount of money raised for state purposes, but it would not 
affect local taxation. 

Taxes. — To raise a specified sum of money for school 
purposes, for example, by lowering the assessment, it 
would be necessary simply to raise the rate of taxation. 
Local boards, generally, are required to estimate the amount 
of money to be raised instead of fixing the rate of assess- 
ment. The rate is computed by the county auditor by divid- 
ing the amount of money to be raised for any purpose by 
the assessed value of the property in the district to be taxed. 



Duties of CouncI], — Tbe (?xecutiTe eoniudl acta as a 
board to audit accounts of stipplies furnished the different 
elate offlcerB, and provides paper for the public priuiing, as 
well as stationery for the general assembly, the public ollices, 
and the supreme court, All warrants drawn by this board 
are paid out of the public treasury, but all moneys so drawn 
must be reported to the next general asaembly. Kacb 
member of the council is allowed live hundred dollars a 
year as additional compensatiou. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. — The state 

superintendent of public instruction baa general supervision 
of the public schools of the state. He holds conventions 
of county superintendents, from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of giving explanations and instructions that will lead 
to uniformity in the school work of the different counties. 

Duties. — By virtue of his (;fflce, he is & member of 
the board of regents of the state university, president of the 
board of directors of the state normal school, and of the 
educational board of examiners. He renders a written opin- 
ion to any school officer who may desire it, and also decides 
all appeals from the county superintendent, when properly 
made. 

School Laws. — At the end of eveiy fourth year, he 
has a sufficient number of the school laws and decisions 
printed to supply each district in the state with at least one 
copy, bound in cloth, and enough paper covered copies of 
the school laws to furnish one to each achool officer in the 
state. 

Report. — On or before November first of each odd- 

niimbered year, he reports to the governor the number of 

dra, schools, and school 'houses, the condition of tbe 
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public schools, and such other information as has been re- 
ported to him by the county superintendents. The proceed- 
ings of the state teachers' association are also published un- 
der his direction for distribution according to law. It is 
also his duty to appoint a normal institute in each county, 
anually, upon the request of the county superintendent. 

Salary, Etc. — He is provided with an office at the 
seat of government, in which he keeps all the records, 
reports, and other public documents belonging to his office. 
His bond is not less than two thousand dollars. His com- 
pensation is twenty- two hundred dollars a year, and that of 
his deputy, fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mine Inspectors. — There are three mine inspectors 
appointed by the governor, to serve for two years. Their 
term of office commences on the first Monday of April of 
each even-numbered year. For convenience, the state 
is divided into three districts, one inspector being assigned 
to each district. These officers are required to give all 
their time to the discharge of their duties, and a careful 
examination of all the mines of the state is made at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Duties. — It is their special duty to see that the mines 
operated in the state are properly ventilated, and that suit- 
able outlets from the mines are provided. They must also 
see that the best appliances for the preservation of the life 
and health of miners are used in the mines. No person can be 
appointed mine inspector unless he is a citizen of the United 
States and of Iowa, of good moral character, and at least 
twenty-five years of age. Each mine inspector must have 
been a practical miner for at least five years. The salary of 
each inspector is fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
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S (perlntendent of Welgrhts and Heasares.- 

oflBcer 's appointed by the govei'iiot from among tlie pixifes- 
sora oC tlio state university, being subject to removal at the 
pleasuve of the governor. The standard weights and meas- 
ures are provided at the expense oC tlie stat« and kept in a 
building erected for thut purpose by the state. Copies of 
these weights and measures are furnished the boards of snp- 
ervisore at their request, and to be paid for out of the gen- 
eral fund of the county procuring them. The salary of the 
superintendent of weights and measures is fifty dollars a 
year. 

VetePinaPy SuPgeon.— The state veterinary suTgi 
is appointed by the governor for a term of three years, 
less sooner removed. He must be a graduate of some vet«j 
erinarj, college, and a person skilled in veterinary Bcience. 
He haK general supervision of all contagious and infectious 
diseas! B of animals within the state, and he is empowered 
to qurrantine any animals so diseased, whether they are 
owned in the state, or are in transit through the state. The 
persoE holding this office becomes a member of the state board 
of hea'th by virtue of hia appointment. His compensation 
is flxec! at five dollars a day and actnal expenses during the 
time be is occupied in the discharge of his duties. 

Attorney-General. — The attorney general is a law- 
yer who acts as counsel for the general assembly and state 
officers, and appears for the state in all cases, civil or crimi- 
nal, in which the state is a party, when requested to do so 
by the governor, executive council, or general assembly. 
He appears as prosecuting attorney for the state in all 
criminal cases tried by the supreme court upon appeal from 
the district court. At the request of the legislature or any 
stata officer, it b his duty to give, free of ctrnrge, his 
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opiaioQ in writing upon any qaestion of law that may be 
Bubmitted to him. 

The attorney-general ia provided with an office in the 
capitol building at DesMoines. His salary is fixed at four 
thousand dollars a year, and that of hia assistant, at twelve 
hundred doUare. He is also allowed hia necessary travel- 
ing expenses when atlenOing to any of the duties of his 
oltiee elsewhere than at the seat of government. He is re- 
quired to make a complete report of the business of his 
office to the governor, biennially. 

At^utant-General. — The adjutant-general ia an offi- 
cer apix)inted by the governor l.i act m iuipector and pay- 
master-general of the militia, ranking aa lirigailier geni-nii. 
On or before the first Monday of January of the year fol- 
lowing the one in which the census of the st:ite is taken, he 
reports to the adjutant -general of the United States the 
whole number of persons in the state subject to military 
duty. He issues all orders of the governor relating to 
military law, ar.d causes them to be published, from time 
to time, as it becomes necessary. He keeps a roll of all 
commissioned oflicera of the militia, with their residence 
and rank, and such other information aa may be necessoiy 
concerning them. His salary ia two thousand dollars a 
year. 

State Printer. — The state printer is elected by the 
general assembly in joint convention for a term o( two years 
Hia office ia at the seat of government, and it ia his duty to 
print the journals of both houses of the general assembly, 
and the laws enacted by that body, as well as all forms, 
blanks, and other incidental matter required by the diflierent 
Btate olllcera. His work must be promptly done in a work- 
manlike manner, uid for it, he receives compensation fixed 
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by law, the amount of whicli depends upon the work dc ne. 

His bond is not leas tlian five thousand dollara, and mus ibe 
signed by at least three snreties. His term o( oflace beg ins 
on the first day of January of the year next following his 
election. 

State Binder. — This officer is elected in the same 
manner as the state printer, and enters upon the discharge 
of his duties at the same time. His duty is to bind the 
laws, journals, and such incidental printed matter a3 niay 
be required for the use of the state. The work must be 
done in a neat and workmanlike manner, and to secure this, 
he is required to furnish a bond of not less than two thous- 
and dollars. His salary depends upon the amount of work 
done, the prices of the different kinds of work being fixed 
by law. 

RallFOaiiComraissIonePS.— For many years, the niil- 

road commissioners of the state were appointed by the gc)T- 
emor, subject to approval by the executive council, but in 
1888, the law was changed ao as to provide for the election 
of one railroad commiasioner at each general election fo;: a 
term of three years. No person who is engaged in serving 
the public as a public carrier, and no one having a pecuni- 
ary mterest in any railroad is eligible to the office ot ndl- 
load commisaioner. 

Powers. — Thftse coinmlBsioDerB have the general nn- 
pervision of all railroads operated by steam in the sts te, 
and it is their daty to see that the laws governing rails >ad 
companies and employes are strictly complied with. The 
books of any railroad company, at any ataticn or office, »re 
"t inspection by this board, and any officer ot agent 
examined under oatli. 
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On or before tbe flrat Monday of DecemV)er of each year, 
thej' report to the governor the work dgne by them during 
the paat year, and make Buch recommendations iii relation 
to their duties aa they may thiali neceaaary. 

Salary. — The salary of each commisaioner is twenty- 
tw'i hundred dollars a j'ear; that of tbe secretary, fifteen hun- 
drtd dollars. To secure the faithful performance of bis duties, 
each commissioner is required to give bonds to the amouat 
ofi£0 thouaajid dolUra. Members of the board and the 
secetary are eworn to perform the duties devolving upon 
them to the best of their ability. 

State Librarian. — The state librarian is appointed by 
the governor, and he is required to give hij personal atten- 
tioi to the care of the atate library during tbe time it ia 
ke^'topen. He ia also required to keep a complete alpha- 
bet) cal catalogue of all books belonging to the library. 
He reports to the trustees, at stated times, the number and 
tati t of all books in the library, the amount of all fines and 
for !eitnres received, and auch other information as may ^ e 
req aired by law. 

Bond, Etc. — Hia bond is fixed at five thousand dol- 
lars, and his salary at two thousand dollars a year. He 
ma;' appoint a first assistant at a salary of one thousand 
do] ars, a second assistant at eight hundred dollars, and a 
thiid assistant at seven hundred dollars a year. 

Qualification of OflQcers. — No civil officer can enter 
uptn the dischai^a of his duties until he has qualified by 
tak ng an oath of office according to law. The governor 
and lieu tenant-go vernor are required to take the official 
oatli in the presence of the general assembly in Joint con- 
vention. The oath is adrntujatered to them by a judge of 
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the Bapreme court. Members cf the general assembly qual- i 

ify by taking the oath prescribed for them in the third arti- I 
cle of the conatitution. 

Oath. — ^In addition to the obligation to support the ' 

conatitution of the United States and that of the state of i 

Iowa, judges of the supreme and district courts must sub- ! 

scribe to an oath in writing, that they will administer jus- I 

tice to rich and poor alike, without fear, favor, affection, or ] 

hope of reward. The offlcers above mentioned, together ] 

with coanty supervisors and township trustees, are not re- 1 

quired to give bonds. I 

Sureties. — All other civil oflScers are required to giva 1 
sureties in double the amount to be secured. For example, 1 
if the bond is fixed at one thousand dollars, the signers I 
must have property valued at two thousand dollars above j 
all indebtedness. The amount of the bond required differs J 
according to the responsibility of the office and the amount J 
of money to be handled. The bond of the state treasurer. I 
cannot be less than three hundred thousand dollars, and isJ 
the heaviest one required. 1 

Bonds Approved. — Bonds of Btaf« offlcers are fixect-l 

by law and approved by the governor, those of the county I 
officers by the county supervisors. The township clerk ' 
approves the bonds of all township officers except his own 
and those of justices of the peace and constables. All 
olBcera are re(|uired to qualify before a stated time, 
usually the first Monday in January following their elec- 
tion, and a refusal to qualify within the time prescribed is 
considered a refusal to serve. 

Reports. — The new code of Iowa provides that the j 

different state officers, and inspectors, commissioners, s 
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board of trustees of the various state iastitutioas, except the 
Agricultural College, shall report to the governor, before 
December first, in each odd-numbered year, the condition 
of tbeir respective offices and of the institutions under 
their control. 

Vacancies. — How Filled.- V^acancles in office ara 

filled by appointment as follows: 

In the office of clerk and reporter of the supreme 
court, by the supreme court. In all other state offices, 
and in the membership of any board or commission created 
by the state, where no other method is especially provided, 
by the governor. 

In county offices, vacancies are filled by the board of 
supervisors, and in the membership of that board, by the 
county auditor, county recorder, and derk of the district 
court. 

Vacancies in township offices are filled by the trustees, 
but when the offices of the three trustees are all vacant, 
the clerk appoints the necessary officer, and if there is no 
clerk, the appointment is made by the county auditor. 

The constitution of Iowa provides that an officer 
appointed to fill a vacancy in an elective office holds until 
the next regular election, and until his successor i's elected 
and qualified. But a person elected to fill suah vacancy 
holds for the remainder of the unexpired term. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl, 

Commissioners and Societies. 

In addition to the officers whose duties have already 
Deen discussed, there are several important commissions, 
societies, and boards authorized by law. The most import- 
ant of these will now be considered briefly. 

State Agricultural Society.— The state agricul- 
tural society was organized for the purpose of stimulating 
an interest in improved methods of farming and stock rais- 
ing. There are one hundred and four local societies in Iowa, 
and delegates from these local organizations are chosen an- 
nually to attend a meeting of the state society for the purpose 
of choosing a president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, for one year, and a board of five directors to serve for 
two years, and for the transaction of other business in which 
the society may be mterested. A state fair is held an- 
nually at DesMoines under the direction of this society, and 
the best products of the farm are there exhibited. Premi- 
ums for the best exhibits of all kinds are paid, aggregatmg 
twenty- five thousand dollars a year. 

Dental Examiners. — The members of this board are 
five in number, one being appointed each year by the gov- 
ernor of the state, for a term of five years. All dentists 
doing business in the state are required to register with the 
board, and all persons commencing the practice of dentistry. 
■Bt possess a diploma from some reputable college of den- 



tistiy, or pass a satisfactory examination before this board 
and receive a license to practice iu the state. Each member 
is allowed five dollars a day and actual expeuses for the 
lime employed. 

Board of Health. — The establishment of the board of 
liealth was for the purpose ot making such regulations and 
iuveatigations lis it may from time to time deem neces- 
sary for tlie improvement or preservation of the public 
health. Valuable information designed to aid in preventing 
the spread of contagious diseases has been furnished in 
times past in the circulars and pamphlets sent out by this 
board, and as its work becomes better known, mucb good 
will result to the people, 

How Composed. — The board is composed of the at- 
torney-general and the state veterinary surgeon who are 
members ex-'/fficio, a civil engineer, and seven physicians 
who are appointed by the governor. The term of office is 
seven years, and it is so arranged that the term of one of 
the physicians expires on the thirty-firat day of January 
of each year. The board electa a president from its own 

■ membership. A secretary is also chosen at a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars a year. The regular members of 
tlie hoard are paid their actual expenses while serving in 
their official capacity, but they receive no salary. 

Commissioners of Pharmacy. — The governor ap- 
points each year one of three commissioners of pharmacy, 
to serve for three years. The members of the board are 
selected from the most competent pharmacists in the state, 
^^ and no person is eligible to membership unless he has been 
^^L m resident of the state for five years, and been a praoticing 



Duties. — The special work of this board ia to see tl 
none but thoroughly competent persons are permitted to sell 
drugs and All prescriptions of medicine. To accomplish 
this, all persons who desire to engage in the bus'iness of 
selling drugs or dispensing medicines within the state, must 
first obtain a certificate fram the commissioners of pharmacy 
authorizing them as qualified persons to conduct such 
business. The examinations conducted by this board are 
very strict The compensation consists of fees chargtii 
applicants for certificates, and it is carefully regulated by 
law. 

Educational Board of Examiners. — The educa- 
tional board of examiners is composed of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the president of the state 
university, the president of the state normal school, and two 
other persons, appoioted by the governor for the period 
of four years. One of the persons appointed must be a. 
woman, and no person is eligible to re-appointment. 
The superintendent of public instruction is, ex-ojicio, presi- 
dent of the board. A secretary is also employed at a salary 
of seveoty-five dollars a month. 

Examinations. — Frequent exnmiaatiODS are conduct- 
ed for the benefit of those teachers who desire to obtain 
state certificates or state diplomas. Certificates issued by 
county superintendents are valid only in the counties in which 
they are issued. A state certificate issued by the board of ex- 
aminers authorizes the person to whom it is issued to teach in 
any public school in the state for a term of five years, and 
a state diploma is valid during the life of the one to whom 
it is granted. The fee charged for examination for a state 
certificate is three dollars; that for a life diploma, five dol- 
lars. The members of the board appointed receive three 
ioUars a day and expenses, during the time they are actually 
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employed in the discharge of their duties. All other mem- 
bers are allowed their actual expenses. 

Historical Society. — This society was organized for 
the purpose of collecting and preserving everything of a his- 
torical nature, in connection with the state of Iowa. Books, 
pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, and other material of a 
like character bearing upon the history, progress, and present 
condition of tjie state, are obtained from all sources possi- 
ble, and arranged in suitable form for preservation. The 
collection made thus far is in the possession of the state 
university. The oflScers of the society consist of eighteen 
curators, nine being appointed by the governor in June of 
each even-numbered year, and nine chosen by the society 
from its own membership in June of each odd-numbered 
year. No oflScer or member of the society receives any 
compensation from the state for his services. 

'Horticultural Society. — The object of this society 

is to promote an interest in horticulture. It works in con- 
nection with the state agricultural society, and, owing to 
its efforts, an increased interest is shown in the raising of 
the various products of the garden. The sum of twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year is appropriated out of the state 
treasury for the benefit of this society. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics.— The principal work 

of this bureau is performed by an officer called the commis- 
sioner of labor statistics. It is his duty to collect and ar- 
range statistics designed to show the exact commercial, 
social, educational, and sanitary condition of the laboring 
classes of the state, and the changes that are being made in 
the condition of these classes, for better or worse. He is 
charged with the collection of informLHon concerning tb" 
agricultural, manufacturing, and mining Interests of H 



I 
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state. It is also hia duty to correspond with persoas likely 
to be interested ia the development of any of Iowa's resources, 
and to furnish such persona with any information th(.'j 
may desire concerning the products of the state. A biennia) 
report of tbe work done by this bureau is required by law, 

Tlie commissioner is appointed by the governor for a 
term of two years, commencing on the flret day of April 
in each even-numbered year. Tbe salary is fifteen hundred 
dollars & year, with an allowance for the necessary postage, 
stationery, and expenses of the office. 

Custodian of Public Buildings.— To this officer is 
entrusted tlie c:ire of the capitoi budding and grounds. He 
is appointed by the governor, with the consent of the senate. 
His salary is fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

Dairy Commissioner. — The state dairy commis- 
sioner i3 appointed by the governor for the term of two 
years, commencing on the first day of May of eai:h even- 
numbered year. His salary is fixed at fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year and actual expenses, and bis bond at ten thous- 
and dollars. The office was established to aid in abolishing 
tbe manufactore and sale of imitations of dairy products, or 
at least to compel manufacturers and dealers in the spuri- 
ous articles to label them properly, and sell them as imita- 
tions under the names by which they are commonly known. 
Tlie commissioner must be a person who has had practical 
experience in the manufacture of dairy products. He is 
furnished an office at DesMoines, and to enable him to per- 
form all the dnties required of him, an appropriation ot ■ 
three thousand dollars, or bo much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, is made annually. 

Inspector of Illuminating Oils.— The governor, J 
under the direction of tbi; stale bd^d of health appoinlt 




^not to exceed fourteea inspectors of illaminating oils, bien- 
nially. The term of office begins on tto first day of Jnly 
of each even-numbered year. It is the duty of those officers 
to test all the illuminating oils made from petroleum, and 
designed to be sold for use in this state. All oils tbat are 
not properly refined, and those that for any cause will emit 
a combustible vapor at a lower temperature tban one hun- 
dred and five degrees Fahrenheit are rejected by the inspec- 
tors, and severe penalties are provided for the piinishmeut 
of any person who may be guilty of selling, or offering for 
le, any oil so rejected. 

Duties, Etc. — Every barrel or cask inspected is prop- 
hy labeled or branded and the inspector's name signed. 
fee number of degrees at which combustible vapor is gen- 
plted is also recorded on the barrel or cask, and a. careful 
Wrd is kept of all inspections made. The salary of each 
ictor consists of fees, and cannot exceed one hundred 
month. The inspector may appoint as many 
jputies as may be necessary to enable him to perform the 
piea of his olRce. The bond of each inspector ia fixed at 
B thousand dollars. 
Fish and Game Warden. — For the purpose of iteep- 

{ the rivers ami liiltea of Iowa stocked with flsh, provision 
a been made for a fish hatching house, at Spirit Lake, 
owned by the state, and from which small fish in vast numbers 
are distributed annually. This oflScer has charge of 
this batching bouse, and also of the erection of fish 
1, by means of which fish may pass np, down, or through 
B water courses of any of the riveis M^ Jakes of Iowa, 
8 also his duty to see tbat the I 
I of fish at certain eeu 
t Bnlary is twelve bUM 
10 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
JUDICIAL DEPAETMENT. 

Article V. 

COQITtS. — The judicial department conaiata of the 
enpreme and district courts, both of which, are author- 
ized by the constitution. Several inferior courta have 
been established by I:iw, and a discussion of these will bft 
fonnd elsewhere. The supremo court at first consisted of 
three members, bat the number has since been increased to 
eix, foor of whom constitute a quorum to hold court. 

Supreme Court. — The term of oflHca of judges of the 
Bupreme court is six years, and hereafter ooe judge will be 
chosen at the general election each year. Thesis judges 
join in the open SMsion of the court, and in all other court 
duties, but in the preliminaiy examination of cases sub- 
mitted to them, they are separated into two sections of three 
each. No case is decided by this court untilit has beea 
considered by the entire court and a decision agreed apoii 
by at least four memters. The salary of each judge of the 
eapreme court is four thousand dollars a year. ' 

Meeting's. — The meetings of the supreme court are 
held at the capital in a room known as the supreme 
courtroom. Three sessions of the court are held each year, 
the first commencing on the second Tuesday in January, the 
second, on the first Tuesday after the first Monday ia May, 
and the third, un the first Tuesday after the third Monday 
of September. Uuriug the time the court is not in session, 
the members are engaged in examining the evidence in cases 
tiut have been appealed from lower courts. 
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Powers. — The supreme court haa the Bole power o( 
determining whetber any Ijiw possei] by the general assem- 
bly is cfiuatitutional or not. If any provision of the con- 
stitution of the state is violated by the terms of a law, that 
law is unconstitutional, and when so declared by the su- 
preme court, it is no longer considered a law of the state. 

This court also decides whether, or not, certain cases 
appealed to it have been properly tried in the lower court. 
If a majority of the members of the supreme court vote in 
favor of sustaining the decision made by the district court, 
the decision is said to be afBrmed, If, however, the ma- 
jority Tote against the decision of the lower court, the de- 
cision is reversed, J 

Chief Justice. — The Judge having the shortest tena.il 
to serve acts as chief Justice. From this it will be seen 
that each member of the supreme court is chief Justice dur- 
ing the last year of hia term. Judges of this court are in- 
eligible to any other office in this state during the term for 
which they have been elected. 

The supreme court is a tribunal for the Interpretation 
of law and the correction of errors made by judges of the 
lower courts. It lias appellate jurisdiction in cases of chiin- 
eery only. In addition to the above-mentioned powers, 
this court has the general supervision of all the lower 
courts, M 

Clerk and Reporter. — The clerk of the supreme 
court has charge of all decisions miuie by the court. His 
duties are such as are indicated by his title. He is placed 
under bonds to the amount of not less than ten thousand 
dollars, and for his services he receives twenty-two hun- 
dred dollars per year. He is allowed to appoint a depnty, 
who is paid fifteen hundred dollara per year, l^e wai 
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election of clerk and reporter of the supreme court occiurs 
in the year 1902. Their term of oflSce is four years. 

The supreme court reporter has charge of publishing 
the decisions of the court in reports of from seven hundred 
fifty to eight hundred pages each. These reports are copy- 
righted in the name of the state, and the reporter is forbid 
den to have any pecuniary interest in them. Salary, sis 
hundred dollars for each volume of reports published. 

District Court. — The district court now has general 
original Jurisdiction in all suits at law, both civil and crim- 
•inal, except those in which exclusive or concurrent jurisdic- 
tion is given to some other court specially authorized by 
the corifetitution and laws of the state. It is also a court 
of equity. As a court of probate, it has exclusive original 
jurisdiction in the proving of wills, and in the appointments 
of administrators, guardians, and trustees to settle the 
estates of persons deceased. This court also serves as a 
court of appeals in certain proceedings from justice and 
police courts. 

District Judges.— Iowa is separated into twenty 
Judicial districts, and there are in all fifty- three judges. 
Each district has from one to four judges, according to the 
amount of business to be transacted. Judges of the 
supreme court elected hereafter will receive six thousand 
dollars a year. The present members will receive four 
thousand dollars a year till the expiration of their respective 
terms. The term of office is four years, beginning on the 
first of January following the election. Judges are chosen 
at the general election by the qualified voters of the district 
in which they reside. A list of the judicial districts will be 
found at the close of Part I. of this volume. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT.— CoNTiNUTO. 

District Court Powers. — In addition to the regnlai 
]ndicial business of this court, it has the general snpenri- 
sion of all inferior courts, and provides for the correction of, 
abuses, in case no special remedy is fixed by law. It also 
has exclusive jurisdiction over all indictments presented by 
the grand jury. 

Indictment. — An indictment is a written accusation 
presented to the court in which the grand jury is impaneled, 
charging the person named therein with the violation of the 
criminal law, or with the commission of some act which is 
punishable on indictment. Such an accusation can be made 
only upon the sworn statement of witnesses examined by 
the grand jury, or by evidence furnished by certain legal 
documents, as provided by law. • 

Jurors. — All qualified electors of the state, of good 
moral character, sound judgment, and in full possession of 
the senses of hearing and seeing, and who can speak, read, 
and write the English language, are competent jurors in 
their respective counties. There are certain exceptions, 
however. All persons holding office under the laws of the 
United States, or of this state, all practicing attorneys, 
physicians, and clergymen, all practicing professors or 
teachers in any institution of learning, registered pharma- 
4ts, and all persons disabled by bodily infirmity, or over 
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Bbrty-fiTe yean of age, are exempt from liability to act at 
]iux)rs. Any person summoned as a juror may be ezcosed 
from serving for good caose shown. 

Grand Jury. — The grand jury of any ooonty serves 
as an investigator of crimes committed in that county. It 
has no power to try criminals and fix the punishment for 
crimes committed. Real or alleged violations of the crimi- 
nal laws of the state are reported to the grand Jury, and if 
the evidence against any person is such as to indicate that 
he has committed a crime, the grand Jury prefers an indict- 
ment against him. He is then arrested, if possible, and 
held for trial before the petit jury. 

Number of Jurors. — By an act of the Twenty-sixth 
General Assembly the grand jury consists of seven mem- 
bers. A list of the names of seventy-five persons qualified 
to serve as jurors is made in each county annually, and 
from this number twelve names are chosen. From these 
twelve names, the seven persons who are to serve as grand 
jurors for each term are selected. The county auditor and 
clerk of the district court have charge of preparing the 
lists of grand and petit jorors. 

Petit Jury. — In counties having a population of llf • 

teen thousand, or less, the number of petit jurors drawn is 
fifteen, unless the judge otherwise directs. In counties 
having a greater population, the number of petit Jurors is 
twenty-four. Twelve of these are selected as a trial jury, 
unless objections are raised against them by one or both 
parties to the suit. A trial Jury always consists of twelve 
members in the district court, and provision is marie for in- 
creasing the number of persons from whom the Jurors maj 
be selected, if neoessaiy. 



I 



Selection of Jurors. — The method of selecting grand 
ami petit jurors ia priictically the same. The county auditor 
is required to furnish the judges of election in each precinct, 
at the time of furnishing tile poll books, a statement of ttie 
number of persons appointed to their respective precincts to 
be selected bj them for jury service for the ensuing year, 

As stated above, the county auditor and clerk of the 
district court are entrusted with the care of selecting 
jurors. They are authorized to strike from the list of 
jurors returned the names of any who are by law exempt. 
A complete list of the names of all persona subject to 
Jury service is made by these officers, and the names and 
addresses of all persons on the list are written on separate 
ballots. These ballots are all put into a box, sealed, and 
delivered to the clerk of the district court, except that in 
arranging the list of jurors from the city or town in which 
the court is lield, tlie list of talesmen is put into a differ- 
ent box from the one containing the regnlar list 

Talesmen. — This second box is called the talesman 
box, and in ease it becomes necessary to go outside the 
regular list of jurors chosen for any term of court, selec- 
tions are made from this box. The drawing of jurors is in- 
tended to be entirely impartial, and as names are drawn 
from either of the boxes referred to, they are put away for 
aafe keeping, and not returned to the original boxes until all I 
the other ballots have been drawn out, This prevents a ] 
person from being chosen for jury service too frequently. 
The sheriff summons the persons whose names have been 
drawn, and they must appear for duty at the next term of 
court unless excused by the judge. 

Compensation. — At the close of each term of oourt^ j 
the clerk of the court issues a certificate to eacli jur(^ J 
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showing the amount to which he is entitled for his services, 
and the auditor, upon the receipt of this certificate, is 
authorized to issue a warrant upon tiie county treasurer, 
without waiting for the board of supervisors to audit the 
claim. The compensation of grand and petit Jurors is two 
dollars a day, for the time actually employed, and ten 
cents a mile for the necessary distance traveled in going 
to the place of meeting. Witnesses are paid one dollar 
and twenty-five cents a day, and the same mileage as jurors, 
for attendance upon sessions of the district court. 

Testimony. — The testimony given by witnesses in 
district courts is usually taken in short-hand by reporters 
ap})ointed for that purpose. Each reporter is allowed com- 
pensation not to exceed six dollars a day for the time 
act ually spent in attendance upon court. He is also allowed 
sii cents for every one hundred words used in making 
transcripts of the testimony taken in court. 

Superior Courts. — Cities having a population of 
five thousand and upwards may establish courts, known 

as superior courts. These courts have in general the same 
Juiisdiction as the district courts of the state, but they are 
limited to the cities in which they are established. Superior 
courts have not been popular, and Cedar Rapids, Keokuk, 
and Council Bluffs are the only cities that now maintain 
them. Each superior court has one judge who is chosen 
by the qualified voters of the city in which the court ip 
established. The election occurs at the time of choosing 
the otiier oflBcers of the city, and the term of oflSce is four 
years. The salary of a judge of the superior court is two 
thousand dollars a year, payable quarterly. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Article VL — Militia 

Iowa National GiiaPt!s.^Al] able-bodied male <at- 
izens of tbe elate, between the s^es of eighteen and forty- 
five years, except such as have served in the United States 
service and been honorably discharged, compose tbe miiitia. 
The general assembly has at different times passed such 
laws for arming, equipping, and training tbe militia, as 
have been necessary to comply with the regulations adopted 
by congress. At present, an annual appropriation of fiftj 
thousuod, t^vo hundred dollars is made to cover these expen- 
ses. All commissioned officers are elected by those subject 
to military duty, and commisaioued by tbe governor. 

Ol^anlzation. — The governor ia comoiander- in -chief 
of the militia, and muy call it out at any time ivhen tlie 
public safety requires it. His powers are limited to this 
state only, and he cannot send a member out of the state 
against his wilL Practically, tbe militia is unorganized, 
only a small portion being trained and equipped for duty. 
There ai^e but two brigades of volunteers, nnmberiog in 
all about twenty-tbree hundred men, known as the "Iowa 
National Guards." 

Aeticlb VIL — State Debts. 

Prohibition. — This article provides that the credit of 
given, or loaned, toaoj 



the state cannot, in any 
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individnal, association, or corporation, and the debts of 
individuals, associations, or corporations, cannot be assumed 
by the state, unless they were incurred for the benefit of 
the state in time of war. 

Limit of Debt. — The state may contract debts not to 
exceed two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to supply 
deficits in revenue, or to meet expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided for. Money borrowed on the credit of the state must 
be used for no other purpose than that for which it was 
obtained. 

Losses. — AH losses to the permanent school or 
university fund which have been caused by defalcation 
or mismanagement, are audited by the proper authorities 
and form a permanent funded debt against the state 
for the benefit of the fund that has sustained the loss. 
Indebtedness created in this way does not form a part 
of that to which reference is made in the preceding 
paragraph. 

War. — The state may also contract debts for its defense 
in time of war, insurrection, or invasion. During the late 
civil war, debts to the amount of three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were contracted in accordance with section 
four of this article, but they have all been paid, and the 
state is now practically out of debt. 

Special Debts. — Certain other debts may be author- 
ized by special act of the general assembly, but no law of 
this kind can take effect until it has been ratified by a 
majority vote of the people at a general election. After such 
a law has been approved by the people, the general assem- 
bly may repeal it, provided no debt has been created in 
the meantime, for the purpose for which the law was passed. 
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£very law that imposes, continues, or reviyes a tax most 
state the object to which the tax is to be applied. 

Article VIII. — Cobpobations. 

Restrictions. — A corporation is an association of per- 
sons for the transaction of business under one firm name, or 
as a single person. Such associations are usually governed 
by a charter, the provisions of which define their powers and 
limit their responsibilities. This section provides that no 
corporation can be formed by special law, but the general 
assembly may, by general enactment, provide for the 
organization of various corporations. The state cannot be- 
come a stockholder in any organization of this character, 
and no liabilities can be assumed by the state, unless they 
were contracted in time of war. The property of all cor- 
porations for pecuniary use is subject to taxation the same 
as that of private citizens. 

Banking. — It is expressly provided that no political 
or municipal corporation can in any way become a stock- 
holder in any banking corporation, and no association of 
persons with banking powers can be formed until the law 
authorizing its establishment has been ratified by a majority 
vote of the people at an election held at least three months 
after its enactment. The remainder of the section is de- 
voted to the discussion of certain provisions relating to 
banks and banking corporations. 

Article IX. — Education. 

Article Partly Abolished. — This article of the con- 
stitution provided that the board of education established 
by it might be abolished by act of the general assembly at 
any time after the year 1863. Such an act was passed the 
very next year, and the first part of this article has been of 
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no effect since that time. The state department of edu- 
cation, under the direction of the superintendent of public 
instruction, has taken the place of the board of education. 
Several attempts have been made to revive this article of 
the constitution, but without success. 

School Funds and School Lands. — The second 

division of this article places the school funds and school 
lands under the control of the general assembly. The pro- 
ceeds arising from the rent or sale of the university lands 
constitute a fund for the use of the state university, and the 
interest arising from this fund is annually appropriated for 
the support and benefit of that institution. A history of 
the university will be found in the chapter entitled * *State 
Institutions." 

School Fund. — By section three, very liberal appro- 
priations are made for the benefit of the common schools. 
The general assembly is instructed to encourage, by all suit- 
able means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, 
and agricultural improvement. The different sources from 
which the permanent school fund is derived, have been 
mentioned in another part of this volume. The money paid 
by persons for exemption from military duty, and the net 
proceeds of all fines collected in the several counties for 
any violation of the penal laws of the state, are applied for 
the benefit of the common schools in the counties in which 
the money is collected. All fines and forfeitures of this 
kind are distributed among the different school districts 
according to the number of persons of school age, to be used 
for the support of the schools, or the establishment of 
libraries. 

The financial agents of all school funds are the same as 
lihoee authorized by law to receive and control the revenae 
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of the state and of the different counties. The distribi 
of all money, except what is raised by direct tax, foi 
support of the common schools is made in proportion t< 
number of persons between the ages of five and twenty 
years. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

ABTICLE X. — Amendments. 

Manner of Amending*. — ^It is evident that no consti- 
tution can be prepared to meet the wants of all future times 
and generations. The best governments on earth are imper- 
fect, and require alterations from time to time. All con- 
stitutions provide for their own amendment, but the pro- 
cess differs in different states. The process of amending 
the constitution of this state is quite lengthy, but it insures 
the people against hasty action. An amendment may be 
proposed in either house of the general assembly, and, if a 
majority of all the members of each house favor it, it is 
entered upon both journals with the yeas and nays, and re- 
ferred to the next general assembly at its regular session. 
The amendment, as adopted by the first general assembly 
to which it was submitted, is published in the papers desig- 
nated by law, for three months previous to the election of 
members of the next general assembly. If ratified by a 
majority of the second general assembly, the proposition 
is then referred to the electors of the state, and if a majority 
of the votes cast are in favor of it. it becomes a part of the 
supreme law of the state. 

Amendments Adopted. — The first amendment ex- 
tended the right of suffrage by striking the word <*white" 
from articles two, three, and six of the constitution. The 
second, or prohibitory amendment, was ratified by the peo- 
ple at a special election on the 27th of June, 1882. but it 
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was declared nnoonstitntional by the supreme court. In 
November, 1884, four amendments were ratified bj the 
people. The first changed the time of holding all general 
elections to the Tuesday next after the first Monday in 
November. The second gave the general assembly power to 
change the organization of the state for district court pur- 
poses. The third provided for abolishing the grand jury, 
or changing the number of members of that body to not less 
than five, nor more than fifteen, according to the decision 
of the general assembly. The fourth amended section 
thirteen of article five of the constitution, so as to abolish 
the office of district attorney and provide for the election of 
a county attorney in each county. 

ARTICLE XI. — MlSCBLLANBOUS. 

Justices of the Peace. — ^Section one provides that 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace shall extend to all 
civil cases (except chancery cases and real estate titles), 
where the amount does not exceed one hundred dollars. By 
the consent of both parties, the jurisdiction may be extended 
to any amount not exceeding three hundred dollars. 

New Counties. — The second section declares that no 
new county, containing less than four hundred and thirty- 
two square miles, can be created. The territory of any 
organized county cannot be reduced below that size. Pro- 
vision is made for the organization of Worth and other 
counties lying to the west of it along the northern boundary 
of the state, without additional territor3\ An act of the 
general assembly passed in January, 1870, erected the 
county of Crocker froin the northern three tiers of town- 
ships in Kossuth county, but the supreme court declared 
the act .unconstitutional in December of the following year. 
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Limit of Indebtedness. — Section three provides 
that no county, or other political or municipal corporation, 
can become indebted in any manner, or for any purpose, to 
exceed the amount of five per cent, of the value of ita tax- 
able property. The value of the property of the county o( 
other corporation is determined by the last state and county 
tax-lists previous to the time the debt 'was incnrred. 

Area. —The next section provides that the boundaries 
of the state may be enlarged, with the consent of congress 
and the general assembly. According to the latest surveys, 
the area of the state comprises fifty-sis thousand and 
twenty-five square miles. There are ninety-nine counties, 
and"al! but twenty-seven of them have been organized since 
the state was admitted into the Union, as stated elsewhere. 

Oath of Office. — Section five is as follows: "Every 
person, elected or appointed to any office, shall, before 
entering upon the discharge of the dnties thereof, take an 
oath or affirmation to support the constitution of the United 
States, and of this state, and also an oath of office." The 
form of the oath is given elsewhere. The sixth section pro- 
vides that persons elected to fill vacancies in office shall 
serve for the remainder of the unexpired term only, and all 
persons appointed to fill vacancies in office shall hold until 
the next general election, and nntU their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

Capital, etc. — The seventh section prohibits the gen- 
eral assembly from locating any of the public lands which 
have been, or may be granted by congress to this state, upon 
lands actually settled, without the consent of the occupant. 
The last section establishes the scat of government perma- 
nently at Des Moines, in the county of Polk, and the State 
University at towa City, in Johnson coanty. 
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ABTICLE XII —Schedule. 

Supreme Law. — The coiiatitution ia declared to be 
■ be enpreme law of the state, and any law inconeisteat with 
it shall be void. The general assembly was authortzed to 
pass all laws necessary to carry the constitntion into eHect. 
All laws that were in force at the time the coostitntion was 
adopted, and not inconsisteDt with it, were to remam in 
force until they expired or were repealed. 

All proceedings of any character pending in the courts 
at the time the constitution was adopted, were to be 
prosecuted to final judgment and execution, and all offenses, 
misdemeanors, and crimes that were committed before 
the adoption of the constitution were to be snbject'to 
indictment, trial, and punishment in the same manner as 
they would have been, if the constitution had not 1 
adopted 

Fines and Forfeitures. — All fines, penaltjes, or fi 
feltures due, or to become due, to the state, or to any 
county, or to the school fund, were reserved to the fund for 
which they were intended, in the manner prescribed by law. 
All bonds executed to the state, or to any olBcer in his o 
cial capacity, were to inure to the use of those to wbt 
they were given. 

General Provisions. — Sections six to eleven i 

sive, contain provisions for the election of officers i 
the new constitution, and tor the continuance in office of those ' 
chosen prior to its adoption. Section twelve authorized 
the general assembly to divide the state into eleven judicial 
districts, for district court purposes, and also to provide 
for the apportionment of members of the geueral assembly 
tn accordance with the provisions of the new conat'tntiou 
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Adoption of Constitution. — Section thirteen pre« 
scribes the plan to be pursued by the people in voting for 
or against the adoption of the new constitution. The last 
claust of the section is, <<And if it shall appear thai a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast at such election for and against 
this constitution are in favor of the same, the governor 
shall immediately issue his proclamation stating that fact, 
and such constitution shall be the constitution of the state 
of Iowa, and shall take effect from and after the publica- 
tion of said proclamation.*' 

The fourteenth section provides for submitting to the 
people at the same election that the constitution is submit- 
ted, a proposition to amend the same by striking out the 
word << white" from the article on the right of suffrage. 

The election was hejd August 3, 1857, and a majority 
of the votes cast was found to be in favor of the adoption 
of the constitutipn. The proposed amendment was de- 
feated at this time, but, as stated in another place, it was 
adopted in 1868. The last section made the county of 
Mills a part of the sixth judicial district, until otherwise 
directed by law. 
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OHAPTER XXIIl. 
HISTORY OF IOWA. 

DiliCOverj'^. — The discovery of Iowa was made by two 
Frerichmen, Janif^s Marquette and Louis Joliette, in 1673. 
Iowa is an Indian name which means <*The Beaatif ol Land, " 
and the state seems to ha^e been properly named. France 
laid claim to the territory along the Mississippi river, on 
account of the so-called right of discovery, and, for ninety 
years, Iowa belonged to France. In 1763 the French king 
ceded his possessions in the Mississippi valley to Spain, but 
Napoleon compelled that nation to make a secret cession of 
this territory to him, in 1801. In 1803) the United States 
bought from Napoleon the tract of land known as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, for fifteen million dollars. The tract con- 
tained about a million square miles, and the purchase price 
amounted to less than two and one-half cents per acre. 

Settlement. — In 1788, Jullen Dubuque obtained per- 
mission from three chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes to dig for 
lead ore on the west bank of the MississippL The same 
year, he staked out a claim containing nearly two hundred 
square miles, and opened several mines which he con- 
tinued to work for more than twenty years. Dubuque, 
with his ten associates, formed the first settlement made by 
the whites in Iowa, and the city and county of Dubuque 
were named in his honor. Other Frenchmen settled along 
the Mississippi nor+^^h of Dubuque, about the beginning of 
the present century, but the settlements were very feeble. 
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History of Territory. — ^In 1804, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was divided by the thirty-third parallel of north lati- 
tude, the southern part to be known as the territory of Orleans 
the northern part, as the district of Louisiana. The dis- 
trict of Louisiana, embracing the present states of Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, and the unexplored regions 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, was attached to Indiana, 
with William Henry Harrison for first governor. Eight 
years later, Iowa was organized as a part of the territory of 
Missouri. In 1821, when Missouri was admitted into the 
Union as a state, Iowa was left out in the cold, politically, 
and no provision was made for the remainder of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase until 1834, when it became a part of the ter- 
ritory of Michigan. This connection lasted but a short 
time, however, for two years later, Iowa became a part of 
the territory of Wisconsin, then formed. 

Iowa Territory. — In 1838, that part of thG territory 
of Wisconsin lying west of the Mississippi was organized 
as the territory of Iowa, and Robert Lucas, of Ohio, was 
appointed first governor. Under his direction, the first 
census was taken, members of the legislature were chosen, 
and civil government in Iowa was begun. The act of con- 
gress that provided for the organization of this territory 
gave the governor full power to veto any and all acts of 
the legislature. 

Constitutional Convention.— In 1840, and agam 

in 1842, attempts were made to call a convention to draft a 
state constitution, but without success In 1844, however, 
a convention called for this purpose, met in Iowa City, and 
drafted a constitution, which prescribed boundaries differ- 
ing very much from the present boundaries of Iowa. Within 
these limits was included a large part of what is now Minne* 
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sota, as well as all of Iowa, except a small portion of the 
northwestern part of the state, embracing the counties of 
Lyon, Osceola, and Sioux, and parts of three or four ad- 
joining counties. 

Admission Into the Union. — These boundaries 
proved to be unsatisfactory to congress, and new ones were 
proposed by that body. The meridian of 17® 30' west from 
Washington was to be tlie western boundary, and the north- 
ern boundary was changed so as to limit the state in that 
direction also. In April, 1845, this constitution, owing to 
the dissatisfaction with regard to boundaries, was rejected 
by the people. After another unsuccessful attempt in the 
following year, a constitution with the present boundaries, 
which had been proposed by congress, was adopted August 
3, 1846, and December 28, of the same year, Iowa, the 
twenty -ninth state, was admitted into the Union. 

Early Settlers. — Reference has already been made 
to the early settlements in Iowa. The permanent settle- 
ment of the state did not begin until after the close of the 
Black Hawk war, in 1832. In June of the next year, peo- 
ple from Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan pushed across 
the Mississippi, and staked out claims at Port Madison, 
Burlington, Davenport, and several other places along the 
river. 

A noted author, in speaking of these settlers, says: 
» *The pioneers of Iowa, as a class, were a brave, hardy, in- 
telligent and entei-prising people. Among those who have 
pioneered the civilization of the West, and been founders of 
great states, none have ranked higher in the scale of intel- 
ligence and moral worth than the pioneers of Iowa who came 
to the territory when it was still an Indian country, and 
through haidsbipy privation, and sufferingi laid the fonikb- 
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^HHoqb of this great and prospe^us com moo wealth, which to- 
^Kb;/ dispenaes her blessings to more tiian a miliion and a halt 
^^»t people. In all the professions, arts, industries, and enter. 
^^mrisea which go to make ap a great and prosperous people, 
^Hlmnt has taken and holds a front rank among her sister 
^fatstes of the West." 

Indian Claims. — The territory obtained from the 
Indians by the Black Hawk Porchase extended along the 
Mississippi from the northern boundary of Missouri to the 
mi uth of the Upper Iowa river. The strip averaged sboat 
fifi y miles in width, and contained nearly six million acres, 
or about one-sixth of the present area of Iowa. 

Half-Breed Tract. — In a former treaty with tha Sac 
an<l Fox Indians, a valuable tract of laud, cout^ning nearly 
on<! hundred and thirteen thousand acres, was reserved for 
thii half-breeda of theae tribes. This land was situated in 
wLat was afterwards the southern part of Lee county. The 
covetous eyes of land speculators were soon turned towards 
thi'.B reservation, and companies were formed for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the rights of the half-breeds to the soil. 
Aft migbt have been expected, oonflicting claims arose, 
»nd several years were spent in Ittigation. At last, the 
supreme court appointed commissioners to settle the vex- 
ing qnestloD. These men divided the tract into one hun- 
dred and one shares, and the titles granted by them were 
afterwards declared valid by the courts. 

In 1 842, the government made another treaty with the 
Sacs and Foxes, and by its terms gained possession of the 
remainder of the lands belonging to those tribes in Iowa. 
The Indians were U> retain possession of the laud till the 
first of May, 1S43. This region had been thoroughly ex- 
^nkned by the wtutes, bat the United States ftDtborittes had 
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prevented any settlementa from being made. Ab the time 
for Uie opening of the land to settlers drew near, bundreda 
of families encamped along tbe line, and by sundown of 
the first of May, over one thousand families had settled in 
this new territory. These settlers were simply squattei's, 
for the landa occupied by them had never been sorveyed, 
and still belonged to the general government. 

Land Sale. — Under the laws of the United States 
then in force, all lands subject to settlement were to be 
offered at public sale and sold to the highest responsible 
bidder. If the land could not be sold for want of bidders, 
actual settlers acquired the right to enter it at the minimum 
price of a dollar and a quarter per acre. Many old settlers 
of Iowa are now living upon the land which they occupied 
before the land sale, as it was called. 

Growth. — When Iowa was admitted into the Union, 
there were twenty-seven organized counties, but immigra- 
tion had been so rapid that many of the one hundred thou- 
aand settlers had founded homes for themselves, even be- 
fore the lands were surveyed or the counties organized. 

Capitals. — The first session of the legislature of the 
territory of Iowa convened at Burlington, in 1839. Nearly 
all of its meetings were held in tlio M. E. church of that 
place. In the early part of the session, three commission- 
ei-s were appointed to select a site for a permanent seat of 
government within the limits of Johnson county. The 
commissioners selected a section of land, caused it to be 
Buiveyed into town lots, and in accordance with an act ot 
the legislature, named the place Iowa City. Work on the 
public bnildingB was begun at once, and on July 4, 1840, 
Gov. Lucas reported to the legislature that the foundation 
"le capitol was neatly completed. 
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Honroe City. — At the first seaaioa of the state legis- 
latnre, it wus decided that Iowa City was too uear the eaBt«ni 
boiindary of the state for a permanent seat of government. 
It was sccordingly determined to re-locate the capital at 
some point nearer the geographical center of the state. The 
commissioners appointed to select the new site chose fire 
sections of land in the southwestern part of Jasper couuty, 
and called the town which they laid out, Monroe City. The 
public baildings at Iowa City were to be given to the State 
University, which had been established the year before, 

Des Moines. — But Monroe City did not thrive, and the 

legislatnre continued to meet at Iowa City. In 1855, oo act 

vas parsed removing the capital to Des Moines, and, three 

years later, the legislatuie began its work at that pUce. In 

a few years the capitol building was found to be inadeqioMC 

to the wonts of the growing state, and, in 1870, tlw ttm 

of one hundred and fifty thousand dolhirs was ^tfmmMed 

for a new building. Otber appropriatioti* 

more than two and one-half million dollara Imw i 

, nuide, and the new capitol is now oompleled It !• • i^' 

I nificent bnilding and the pride of the paoplB W Om mig 

\ ttataof Iowa. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

State University. — Iowa has been very liberal in es 
tablishing the higher institutions of learning, and in pro 
viding for the unfortunate of all classes. The state uni- 
versity is authorized by the constitution, and permanently 
located at Iowa City, in Johnson county. The other insti- 
tutions have been established by acts of the general assem- 
bly passed at different times in our history. 

Purpose. — The state university was established for the 
purpose of furnishing young men and women the best means 
of obtaining a liberal education. In order to foster higher 
education, congress, before Iowa was admitted into the 
Union, passed a law granting to new states two townships of 
land to aid in establishing a state university in each. When 
this land was sold, the money received became a permanent 
fund for the benefit of the university. This money is per- 
manently invested, and the interest on it is used for the 
support of the institution. 

Courses of Study. — The university has six depart- 
ments — collegiate, law, medical, homeopathic, dental, and 
pharmaceutical. The collegiate department provides four 
courses of study — classical, philosophical, scieniific, and 
engineering. A normal course for the training of teachers 
is also supported. These courses are prepared with a view 
to meeting the wants of all who apply for admission as 



students, and who are quiilifled ti> carry on the work. There 
are about a thousand studeuts in attendance. 

Board of Regents. — The university is governed by a 
board of regents, and it can never be under the exclusive 
coDtrol of any religious denomination. The board of regente 
eousists of the governor of the state, who ia president of the 
board, the superiatentknt of public instruction, and one 
member from each eongi'essionjil district. The first two are 
members by virtue of the offices held by them, and the 
others are elected by the general assembly, in joint conven- 
tion, for six years, one-third, as nearly as possible, tieing 
chosen at each regular session. 

I Agricultural College.— The agricultural college and 
farm were provided for by the general assembly io 1858. 
Commissioners were soon afterwards appointed, and the site 
Sot the college was located at Ames, in Story ooonty. In 
il862, congress passed a law granting to each state thirty 
thousand acres for each senator and representative the state 
had in congress. According to the provisions of this law, 
the agricultural college of Iowa received two hundred and 
forty thousand acres. This land was sold in after years, 
and the Interest on the money received from the sale of it is 
nsed for the benefit of the school. The law of congreaa 
requires that the buiHings must be erected and kept in 
repair at tlie expense of the state. 

Purpose. — The purpose of the school is to furnish 
instruction in the branches of study relating to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, without excluding other classical and 
scientific studies. The courses provide for the systematic 

i study of agriculture and dairying, veterinary science, civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, and a four years' 
pourse (or ladies. The tuition is free to all inhabitants of 
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the state oversixisen yearaofage. The farm ia an ei 
one, and consists of nearly nine hundred acres of land 
specially Baited to the needs of the school. An experiment 
station is maintained at tho expense of the state. 






Board of Trustees. — The management of the coll 
IB pliiced in tho hands of a board of trustees of elei 
members one from ewh i/ongres-sional district, fur a tt-rni of 
BIS years. The governor and superintendent of public 
instruction are now rr ojiein menjliers of this board. 

The State Normal School.— The state normal school 
was established by the general assembly In March, 1876, at 
Cedar Falls, Black Hawk county, and the Bchool was formally 
opened the following September. The buildings and groimcis 
were the property of the state, they having been provided for 
the use of the soldiers' orphans' home some years before. The 
object of the school is to provide for the spacial instruction 
and training of teachers for the common schools of the state, 

Purpose. — The course of study embraces literature, 
mathematics, history, the elements of the sciences, and 
didactics, A preparatory department has recently been 
established. How to teach each branch of study pursued 
is made a prominent feature in all the work of the school. 
This institution is in a very flourishing condition, and its 
influence is being felt in raising the standard of educa- 
tional work in the state. There are now about one 
thousand students in attendance. 

Courses of Study. — Four courses of study are now 
provided. The Bcientiiic course of four years Is designed 
to prepare students for life diplomas. The didactic couitje 
of three years includes all the branches upon which npili 
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eantv are examined for state certjflcates. There are also 
special courses for college and liigh Bcbool graduates who 
(leBire to study the science and art of teaching. A con- 
tingent fee amounting to ten dollars a year is charged all 
students wlio intend to teach on leaving the school. There 
is no regular charge for tuition except to those who do not 
intend to teach. 

Board of Dlrectora.— The school ia managed by a 
Ijoard of six directors, two being chosen at each regular 
session of the general assembly in Joint convention, tor • 
term of six years. The superintendent of public iostmo- 
tion 18, ex-ojieio, president of the board of directors, 

Colleg^e for the Blind. — This college was opened 

for the reception of pupils at Iowa City, April 4, 1863. 

Five years later, the bo:irii of trustees met at Vinton, Ben- 

J ton county, and, in accordance with law, began the erection 

' of a suitable building at ihsit place. In 1862, the building 

fax completed, that the school, consisting of about 

forty pupils, was opened in it. 

Admission. — All blind pei-sons of suitable age, reai- 
denta of the state, may receive au education here free of 
charge, and residents of other states may be admitted upon 
the payment of their estiaiateil expenses, quarterly in 
advance. No person from another state will be received to 
the exolnsion of any resident of Iowa. 

Course of Instruction. — The course of study in- 

I eludes all the common bmnches and many others usually 
1 taught only in the best high schools. Music receives spe- 
cial attention, and musical instruments of all kinds have 
been provided for the instruction or amusement of the 
|rapils. The girls are taught to sew, knit, crochet, weave. 
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and to do many other useful things. The boja an taagbt 

to make brooma, weave carpets, aad to do such other wc)rk 
as will enable them to be self-supporting. 

*Industrial Home for the Blind.— In 1890, the gen- 
eral aaeembly provided for an induBtrial home for adult 
blind people of the state to enable them to earn their living. 
The home is located at Knnsville, Marion County. Every 
adult blind person wno la a legal resident of the state, may 
become a member of thia home, if physically and mentally 
able to earo a living therein. 

Iowa School for the Deaf. — The institution for the 
deaf and dumb was established at Iowa City, in 1853, per- 
manently located at Council Bluffs, July 4, 1866, and re- 
moved to that place in 1871. Every deaf and dumb child 
in the state, of suitable age, is entitled to an education in 
this school, at the expense of the state. The instruction 
given is of a very practical nature, and the course of study 
embraces those branches that will be of the greatest beniiEt 
to the pupils. 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home. — To Mra. Annie Wiitun- 

meyer belongs the credit of securing a home for the soldiers' 
orphans of Iowa. In October, 1863, a convention was 
called to meet at Muscatine for the purpose of devising some 
means for the support and education of these children. An 
association was formed and plana were perfected for solicit- 
ing contributions. A building at Lawrence, Van Buren 
county, was leased, and twenty-one orphans were admitted 
in July, 1864. The home was sustained by contributions 
until 1866, when the state assumed control of it. Desti- 
tute children, not soldiers' orphaus, may be admitted to thii 
>1 in a manner prescribed by law. 
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History. — For a time, there was a soldiers' orpbana' 
liom>! at each of the foliontDg places: Cedar Falls, Black 
Hawk county, Glenwood, Mills county, and Davenport, Scolt 
cou'ty. Only the one at Davenport has been retained, the 
bui!Jing at GleoweKid having been converted to the use of 
llie institutioa for the feeble-minded, and the one at Cedar 

(Falls to the use of the state normal school. 
F Hospitals for the Insane, — The first hospital for the 
insane, in Iowa, was authoriKed by the general assembly in 
1855, but it was not ready for use until six yesirs later. It 
is located at Mt. Pleasant, Henry county. The second hos- 
pital for the insane was located at Independence, Buchanan 
^Upunty, in 1863, the third, nt Clarinda, Page county, in 
^^B81, and the fourth at Cherokee, Cherokee eounty, was 
^^piened for occupancy in the summLT of lf)02. 

^K Board of Commissioners. — la each county, there is 

^Hrtward of coramissiouers of insanity consisting of the clerk 
of the district court, and two others, who are appointed 
by the judge of the district court, one of whom must be a 
practicing lawyer, and the other a practicing physician. All 
applications for the admission of insane persons to the hos. 
pilals must be made to these commissioners. After. the 
person supposed to be insane is examined in the manner 
■scribed by law, the commissioners decide whether be 
ill be sent to the hospital, or not. The board and other 
■nses of the insane, are paid from the receipts of a tax 
tevied for this purpose, by the supervisors of the respectiv* 
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Institution for Feeble-Minded ChUdren.— In the 
iTords of the statute, < 'The purposes of this institution are 
to train, ioelruct, support, and care for feeble-miud^d 
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cliildren." It is located .tt Glenwooi.1, Milla connty. The 
maimgemenl is in the Lands of a superintendent, who is !tp- 
poiuted by the board of control. He gives bonds for the 
faithful performance of his duties, in sach a sum as the 
board may direct. Every resident of the state, betweun 
the ages of Hvc :uiil twfnty-one years, who tiy reason of defi- 
cient intellect, is rendered unable to acquire an education 
in the common schools, is etititled to the advantages offered 
by this institution, free of charge. 

management. — The term "feebleminded" is intended 
to include idiotic children, and a separate department is 
provided for those who canaot be benefited by edncatioial 

training. Feeble-minded women, under the age of forty- 
six, and residents of Iowa, may now be received aa members 
of this institution. 

Iowa Industrial Schools. — The first school of this 

kind in Iowa was established in Lee county, in March, 1868, 
aud in October of the same year, the first inmate was re- 
ceived. In 1873, the school was removed to Eldora, Hardin 
county, and some time after, 1880, a law was passed 
removing the girls to a separate school at Mite hellvi lie, Polk 
county. 

Purpose. — These schools are intended for the reform- 
ation of such boys and girls under eighteen years of age aa 
may be committed to them. Any person under sixteen 
years of age, who is found to be guilty of any crime except 
murder, may be sent to these schools upon the order of the 
judge of the conrt in which he was convicted. 

Manag-ement. — Instruction is given in ethics, and in 

■"■"h of the common school branches as the board of control 
■ii)e. Each onpil is required to perform a certain amount 
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of labor, which is varied according to liia age, atreogth, and 
special ability. With the consent of the parents or guard- 
tnna, pupils may be bound out to service until tbe time of 
their majority. 

Penitentiaries.— In addUiou to the inslitutlous aU 
i«ady iDentioned, the state bas been obhged to mahe provi- 
sions for reBtraining criminals, and especially those guilty 
of felony. Public offenaea are of two kinds, felouJes and 
miademeanors. A felony is a crime wbieh is punisbable by 
imprisonment m the penitentiary. All other crimes are mia- 
demeanors. Tbe flret steps towards establishing a penit«n- 
tiary were taken by tbe territorial legislature, in 1839. 
Directora were appointed to superintend the construction 
of the building, which wna to be located at Ft. Madison, 
Lee cofinty. An additional penitentiary was established 
at Anamosa, Jones county, tiy tbe Fourteenth General 
Asaembiy. In May, 1873, twenty convicts were transferred 
from the penitentiary at Ft. Madison to the new one at 



The building at the latter place is of atone, and much 
of the work of quarrying, as welt as building, was doue by 
the convicts themselves. The discipline ia rigid, but hu- 
mane. The convicts learn various trades, the work being 
doue witbin the penitentiary with machines and tools 
belonging to tbe state. The labor of the convicts at. 
Ft, Madison is sold to contractors. The penitentiary at 
Anamosa is used by the United States as a government 
prison. 

All female coavicts in the state are sentenced to the 
Anamosa penitentiary. This penitentiary also has a ward 
for insane convicts, and all convicts adjudged insane are 
Bent there. Each prison hiis an excellent library, and i 
uarefnl attention ia given to tbe selection of books. 
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Government. — Eath petiiteatiaryia under the coutrol 
of ft warileu, wUo is subject to the governor of the atate. 
Tlie wardens are elected by Joint ballot of the general 
aaaembly, and hold their olflces two years. They are 
responsible for tlie government and discipline of the inmates 
of the prisons, and the receipts and disbursements of all 
inoueys belonging to tlie institutions. The warden of eacli 
penitentiary is obliged to give bonds to the amount of fifty 
thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of hisduliea. 
He ia obliged to report, once a montb, a complete statement 
of all official acts performed by him, since his last report, 
with a full account of the receipts and expenditures of the 
prison under his control. The other officers are the deputy 
warden, the chaplain, the physician, ant) the guards. 

Good Time. — Every prisoner sentenced to either of 
the penitentiaries for a term of years, or leas, who does not 
violate the rules of discipline, is entitled to a reduction of 
his term of service. The new good time law went into effect 
July 4, 1B90, by the terms of which prisoners are entitled 
to a reduction of one month for good behavior during the 
first year of sentence, two months tor the second year, throe 
for the third, four for the fourth, five for the fifth, and sis 
months for each subsequent year of sentence. A propor- 
tional reduction is made for fractional parts of a year's sen- 
tence, and any prisoner wbo does not violate the discipline 
of the prison during his term of service is entitled to a 
restoration of bis rights of citizenship. This restoration is 
granted by the governor, upon the certificate of the warden, 
that tbe person released did not violate any of the rules of 
the prison daring his term of service. 

Soldiers' Home. — The Twenty-first General Assem- 

provided for tlie establishment of n soldierH' home, 
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and a committee, appointed by Gov. Larrabce, located it at 
Miirsbalitown, Marshall ooanty. The object of this insti. 
tution is to provide a home and subsistence for all honor- 
ably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines who have 
served in the army or navy of the United Stales, and who 
are disabled by disease, wounds, or in an}' other way. Ap- 
plicants must have served in an Iowa regiment, or been 
residents of the state of Iowa for three years previous to the 
time of making application for admission. 

General Provisions. — Members of the general as- 
seubly are ineligible to the office of regent of the slate 
uu.versity, trustee of the agricultural college, or director of 
th(: state normal school. Regents, trustees, and directors 
are allowed four dollars a day for the time actually spent, 
an.l tive cents a mile for the distance actually traveled, in 
thn discharge of their duties. 

Board of Control. — The most important law enacted 
by the Twenty-seventh General Assembly provided for a 
board of control for the various institutions 8upport<;d by 
the state. This law made a sweeping changt> in the man- 
agement and control of all the state institutions, exc<;pt the 
state university, the state normal school, and the Mtat<; 
agricultural college. The books and records of thewi edu- 
cational institutions are also subject to the supf^rvinio/j of 
this board, although the general management of theiii iu 
left to the various boards of directors as heretofore, 'i'he 
trustees of all the state institutions, not educational, werj*, 
out of office July 1, 1898, and at that time, thr^ir mau'x'^*'. 
ment passed into the hands of the board of (ytmirol. 

Members* — The board of control (yoit'^lhlH of tlji<-.e 

members, appointed by the governo ftpfi^^ifiUij n* 

must be confirmed by two-thirds < iU;rc ol i :><- 

senate in executive session. Tht" of ti"' i- •-< 
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board are to serve for two, four, and six years respectively, 
and their successors the full term of six years. The chair- 
man of the board for each biennial period is the member 
who has the shortest term to serve. All members of the 
board cannot belong to the same political party, and no 
two members shall be residents of the same congressional 
district at the time of their appointment. 

Powers. — This board is given full power to manage, 
control, and govern the soldiers' home, the state hospitals 
for the insane, the college for the blind, the school for the 
deaf, the institution for the feeble-minded, the soldiers' 
orphans' home, the industrial home for the adult blind, the 
industrial school in both departments, and the sta^e peni- 
tentiaries. 

Salary. — Bond. — The salary of each member of the 
board of control is three thousand dollars a year and all 
necessary traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of 
his duties. The bond of each member of the board is fixed 
at twenty-five thousand dollars, with sureties to be ap- 
proved by the governor. Suitable offices are provided for 
the board at the seat of government, and the board is al- 
lowed a secretary and such other clerical help as may be 
necessary to enable it to do the work required in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Benefits. — Although the board of control law has been 
in operation but a very short time, it has been very satis- 
factory to every one who has given the matter any thought. 
The direct benefit that will result to the state is more 
eflScient management of her institutions at greatly reduced 
expense. Without interfering with the usefulness of any 
institution, a saving of many thousands of dollars will be 
made by the state annually by the present plan, because 
the work of this board must be conducted in accordance 
h strict business principles. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 

Congrresslonal Districts. — For convenience, the 
fltate is separated into districts for various purposes. United 
States senators are elected by the general assembly in joint 
convention, from the state at large. Representatives in the 
lower house of congress are apportioned among the several 
states according to their population, and Iowa now has eleven 
members in that house. The state is separated into eleven 
congressional districts, and the ratio of representation is one 
representative for every one hundred and seventy-three 
thousand, nine hundred and one persons in the United 
States, as determined by the last census. 

Senatorial Districts. — The state is separated into 
fifty senatorial districts, and each district elects one mem- 
ber of the state senate. There is at present no 'fixed ratio 
of representation for senatorial districts, but the intention 
is to form the districts so that each senator shall represent 
about twice as many inhabitants as a state representative 
does. 

Representative Districts. — There are ninety-three 
representative districts, and as these districts choose one 
hundred representatives, some of the districts must choose 
more than one member. There are seven districts that choose 
two members each. They are Pottawattamie, Polk, Scott, 
Clinton, Linn, Woodbury, and Dubuque counties. The ratio 
of representation is one representative for every thirty- six 
thousand inhabitants, or major fraction thereof. 
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Judicial Districts. — ^There are twenty Jndidal dis- 

tricts in the state. These districts are formed by act of the 
general assembly, and they are subject to change at any 
time by law. There is no basis of population for determin- 
ing the size of judicial districts. 

Table of Districts. —The accompanying table will be 

found useful in studying the district or^^anization of the 

state. In the proper columns, after each county name, will 

be found the number of each kind of district to which that 

county belongs. 

Counties of Iowa. 



Namx. 



County Skat. 



Cong. 

DiST. 



Skn. 
D18T. 



Rep. 

DlST. 



JUD. 
DiST- 



Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee . . . 
Appanoose. . . 
Audubon . . . . 

Benton 

Black Hawk. . 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan.- . . . 
Buena Vista.. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

CeiTO Gordo. . 
Cherokee . . . . 
Chickasaw . . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford . . . . 



Greenfield . . . . 

Corning 

Waukon 

Centerville. . . 

Audubon 

Vinton 

Waterloo .... 
Boonesboro . . 

Waverly 

Independence . 
Storm Lake . . 

Allison 

Kockwell City 
Carroll. ... . . , 

Atlantic . . . . . , 

Tipton 

Mason City. . , 
Cherokee . . . . . 
New Hampton 

Osceola 

Spencer , 

Elkader 

Clinton 

Denison 



9 

8 
4 
8 
9 
5 
8 

10 
3 
3 

11 
3 

10 

10 
9 
5 
4 

11 
4 
8 

11 
4 
2 

10 



16 
6 
40 
3 
17 
45 
38 
31 
39 
33 
50 
39 
27 
48 
18 
24 
43 
46 
44 
11 
47 
36 
22 
34 



29 
13 

87 
4 
34 
49 
66 
53 
72 
67 
77 
73 
61 
55 
30 
44 
84 
59 
86 
15 
82 
70 
45 
56 






5 

3 
13 

2 
15 
17 
10 
11 
12 
10 
14 
12 
16 
16 
15 
18 
12 

4 
13 

3 
14 
13 

7 
16 



Dallas 

Davis 

Decatnr. . . 
Delaware . . 
Des Moines 
Dickinson. . . 
Dubuque . . 
£niaiet. . . . 
Fayette. . , . 

Floyd 

Franklin... 
Fremont. . . 
Greene .... 
Grandy .... 
Guthrie . . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hancock. . . 
Hardin . . , , 
Hamao, . . 
Henry. .... 
Howard. . . 
Humboldt . 

Ida 

loira 

Jackson . . . . 

'Jasper . . 

Jefferson . , . 
Johnson . . . . 

Jones 

Keoknk. . . . . 
KoBsath. .. 
Lee 

Lonisii 

Looas 

Lyon., 

Madison... . 
Mahaska. . . . 



Adel 

Bloomficld. . . . 
Leon 

Manchester , . . 
Burlington. . , . 
Spirit Lake. .. 

DubuquG 

EstherviUe 

West Union. . . 
Charles City.. 

Hampton 

Sidney . 



Grundy Center . . 
Guthrie Center. . 
Webster City. . . . 

Concord 

Eldora, 

Logan 

Mt. Pleasant.. .. 

Cresco 

Dakota 

Ida Grove 

Marengo 

Maquoketa 

Newton 

Fairlleld 

Iowa City 



Sigourney, . 
Algona. ... 
Eeokd ind Ft. I 
Marion. . . . . 



Chariton 

Rock Rapids.. 
Winteraet . , . , 
Oskaloosa 
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Manon 

Marshall. . . . 

Mills 

Mitchell. .. . 
Monona. . , . 

Monroe 

Mootgomciy. 
Muscatiae , . 
O'Brien. .. . 

Osceolu 

Page 

Palo Alto . . . 
Plymouth. . . 
Pocahontas . 

Polk 

Pottawattamii 
Poweshiek . . 
Ringgold . . . 

Sao 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama.. ...... 

Taylor 

Union 

Van Bnren. . , 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington , , 

Wayne 

Webatei' 

Winnebago. . . 
Winneshiek . , 
Woodburv 



COUMTT SlAT. 

Knoxville 

Marshalltown. . 

Glenwood 

Oaage 

Onawa 

AJbia 

Red Oak 

Muscatine 

Primghar 

Sibley 

Clarmda. 

Emmetsburg. . . 

Le Mars 

Pocahontas Center. 
Des Moines. . . 
Council Bluffs. 
Montezuma . . . 

Mt. Ayr 

Sac City 

Davenport. . . . 

Harlan 

Orange City. . . 

Nevada 

Toledo 

Bedford 

Creaton 

Keosauqua. . , . 

Ottnmwa 

Indianola 

Washington. . . 

Corydon 

Fort Dodge 

Forest City. . . 

Decorah 

Sioux City 

Northwood 

Clarion 
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THE NATION. 

CHAPTER L 

POEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Origin of Government. — From the earliest hiatoiy 
thers have always been leaiiera among men, and from the 
Apparent necessity for leaders in all classes and conditions 
of society, systems of goTemmenta have been dcTeloped. 
When there were few people on the earth, government 
was a simple matter, for whea the interests of individuals 
seemed to conflict, trouble was avoided by the withdrawal 
of one to the right band, and of the other to the left. 

Patriarchal. — The parental, or patriarchal, was very 
natnrally the earliest form of government, and it is even 
now an essential element, in fact, the foundation of all good 
popular government. In early Jewish history, the theo- 
cratic form came into existence, and the ten command- 
ments, or decalogne, became the recognized constitution 
of that people. 

Honarchial. — When a crisis arose in the history of 
any nation, it was perfectly natural for the people to seek 
some prominent person from their own number to serve as 
their leader, or for some self-appointed leader to undertake 
the work of saving the nation. The monarchial form of 
government, or a government by one person, was easily 
developed from the parental form, and some of 
erful governments of all ages have been moi 
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Powers of Monarch. — Monarchy is a general term, 

and the chief ruler is called a monarch. Special names are 

given the monarchs of different nations, as king, queen, 

emperor, czar, sultan, mikado, etc. The power of some 
monarchs is limited by law, while others are « « a law unto 

themselves. ' ' According to the power the sovereign has 
over his subjects, a monarchy is said to be limited or abso- 
lute. England and Germany are good examples of limited 
monarchies, and Russia is a notable example of an absolute 
monarchy. Turkey is in name a limited monarchy, but the 
power of the sultan is such as to make the government of 
that coimtry an absolute monarchy. 

Title to Throne. — With reference to the title o^ a 
ruler to the throne, monarchies are either hereditary or 
elective. Elective monarchies have not been numerous at 
any time in the world's history, and, in fact, the idea of a 
popular election of a monarch seems, in the nature of 
things, an impossibility. In an hereditary monarchy, the 
succession to the throne is generally established in a royal 
family. The line of succession is from the father to the 
eldest son living. In some monarchies, if there are no sons 
living, the daughters of the sovereigns are considered in the 
line of succession, in the order of their ages, beginning with 
the eldest, while in others, no woman can succeed to the 
throne. 

Aristocracy. — An aristocracy is a necessary attendant 
upon monarchy. Aristocracy means a government by the 
best, and if the word could always be used in its literal 
sense, such a form of government would not be a very bad 
one. An inherited title of best is not always a sure sign of 
goodness, and some aristocracies, instead of being govein- 
nents by the best, have been goveramenti^ b;y the worst 
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During the middle ages, and especially while the feudal 
system was in process of development, there gre^- up 
among the principal nations of Europe, a number of rich 
and powerful families that often exerted as great an influ- 
ence in governmental affairs as did the rulers themselves. 
Sometimes the nobles were not only «Uhe power be- 
hind the throne,'' but they often usurped the power 
of the sovereign, and became, in reality, the rulers o( the 
realm. 

Engflish Nobility. — In England, an elaborate system 
of nobility is still maintained. It consists of members of 
the royal family, four archbishops of England and Ireland, 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. 

Titles of Nobility. — A duke was at first a military 
leader, and it is easy to see that, in the development of an 
aristocracy, the successful leaders in battle should be given 
the highest place. Marquis was also a military title 
conferred upon an officer whose duty it was to guard the 
marches, or frontiers, of the kingdom. Earl is an Eng- 
lish title equivalent to that of count in Germany and other 
continental countries of Europe. The wife of an earl is 
called a countess. An earl had the right to rule over a 
division of the kingdom equivalent to a county. The earJ 
often delegated his power to a vice-count, whose duties were 
quite like those of a sheriff. The vice-count, or viscount, is 
the title next lower in rank than earl. The barons had 
charge of smaller tracts of land than the earls, and they 
were, therefore, of lower rank. Baron is now the lowest 
order of nobility. 

"The Grand Model." — Only one attempt was ever 
made to establish an aristocratic form of government in the 
United States. The noted philosopher, John Locke, was 
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employed to draft a conatitution for the Caroliuas, ii 
but bis "grand model" proved & grand failure. 

Democracy. — A democracy ia a form of government 
in which, in theory at least, the will of the people is law. 
The term signifies the power of the people. A pure democ- 
racy is possible only in a country having a very limited 
are^ and a small population. The nearest approach to a 
democracy in this country is found in the New England 
town meeting and similar local gatherings in other sections 

Republic. — A republic is a natural ontgrowtli of a 
democracy. It is impossible for a people, large in num- 
bers and occupying much territory, to meet at one place 
for the purpose of making laws. In a republic, the powers 
of the people are delegated to representatives chosen by tlie 
people themselves, or appointed in a manner approved hy 
the people. 

Examples of Republics. — The United States fur- 
nishes the best example of a republican form of govern- 
ment known to history. France, Switzerland, Andorra, 
and San Marino are the republics of Europe, but they differ 
in many respects from the United States. Mexico, the 
Central American states, and all the independent govern- 
ments of South America are republics. 

Settlements in United States. — For nearly a cen- 
tury after the discovery of America by Columbus, no per- 
manent settlements were made in what is now the United 
States. England, France, Spain, Sweden and Holland laid 
claim to territory along the Atlantic seatioard, and in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, aetfclementa were 
made by each of those nations with a view to making good 
its claims to territory, on account of the so-called right of 
rety. 
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Conflietingf Claims. — It was not long until a confLiot 
of claims to territory arose, and a century later, the strug- 
gle for supremacy came. England and France joined in a 
contest to decide which nation should direct the destines of 
the new world. This contest, known as the French and 
Indian war, gave to England the control of that portion of 
the United States which is bounded by the Atlantic on the 
east, the chain of Great Lakes and Canada on the north, 
the Mississippi on the west, and the Spanish possessions of 
Florida on the south. 

Arbitrary Rule. — The English colonies in America 
had for many years chafed under the arbitrary rule of 
British kings. The expenses of the French and Indian war 
were heavy, and England thought to lighten the burden by 
taxing the colonies. The colonies objected to paying the 
taxes unless they were given representation in parliament. 
From 1760 to 1775, many obnoxious acts of parliament 
^vere passed, and early in the latter year, the Eevolutionary 
ivar b^an. 
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CHAPTER TI. 



ORIGHN OF UNITED STATKS GOVEKNJtfi 

Colonial Congpress.— The first colonial congress of 
llie colonics mot at Kcw York in October, 1765, aod 
although only nine coloniea were represented, much good 
was accomplished, Thia congress drew up a declaration of 
tbcir rights as colonics, and petitioned the king to remedy 
tlie wrongs of which they complained. 

Continental Congresses. — The first continental con- 
gress met at Philadelphia, September 5, 1774. The conii- 
tioD was becoming serioug, and the beginning of open hoe- 
tilities seemed near at hand. 

May 10, 1T75, the second continental congress met at 
Philiidelphia. Its members were representative a of the 
various colonies, with power to do what seemed espedit'nt 
for the common good. This congress remained in sess'on 
most of the time until the close of the war, in 1783. 

Declaration of Independence.— In June, 1776, 

Richard Henry Lee introduced a resolution into congress, 
asserting "That these united colonies are, and of right, 
ought to be, free and independent states ; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that 
all political connections between them and the state of 
Great Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved." 

' ' That a plan of confederation be prepared, and trwis- 
^d to the respective colonies for their consideration sad 




Adoption.- — ^These renolntiona were but tba forerunner i 
of the actual Declaration of ludepeadence, vrhick wei& ] 
adopted by congress July 4, 1776. 

Ratified by Colonies. — The committee appointed to 

draft the Declaration cooaiated of Thomas Jeffersijn of Vir- 
ginia, Benjamin Franklin of Penoaylvania, Robert E. Liv- 
ingstOD of New York, Roger Shenniin of Connecticut, and 
John Adama of Maasachuaetts. Jeffcraon wrote the Declar- 
ation, but a few changes in the wording of it were made by 
Adams and Franklin. The diacusaion on the adoption of 
th(] document was long and earnoat, but after much debate 
it was finally adopted by twelve of the coioniea. The dele- 
gates from New York declined to vote in favor of adopting 
the Declaration, although they signed it with the others, 
at the appointed time. The signers of the Declaration of 
Independence are of ten called "The Immortal Fift_v-Bix." 

Union of Colonies. — As soon as the Declaration was 
adopted, cougi-ess began to take steps leading to a coofede- 
ratioaof the colonies. Early i a June, 17Ti>, & committee 
was appointed to draft a plan of government in case inde- 
peodence should be decided upon. Shortly after the Dec- 
laration was adopted, this committee made its report A 
long diacuaaion followed, and it was not until November 15, 
1777, that the Articlea of Confederation were adopted. 

Adoption of Articles of Confederation. — This 
plan for the government of the United States was submit- 
ted to the colonies at once, and the aaaent of twelve was soon 
obtained. One of the provialona of the plan was, that the 
articles were not to be binding upon any of the coioniea 
until all hud ratified them. Maryland refused her assent 
at first, and it was not until March 1, 1781, that the dele- 
gates to congress from that state signed the compact On 
t. 
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the following day, congreea asumbled under Ute new fcna 
of goverDmenl 

PFOVisions. — Many of the proviaions of the articles 
of confederatioa Beem strange to ua, until we consider tb at 
the whole pluu of the new government was an experiment 
The framera of the pl;ia had no model which tbey could 
follow. The work was entirely new, and while it resulted 
in little less than a. fadure, that very fact enabled the 
founders of the new constitutional government, a few years 
later, to profit by the failures of the old in making strong 
the new. ' 

Same. — The articles of confederation provided for a 
firm league of friendship among the states. But even 
before the new government went into effect, disputes arose 
between neighboring colonies, and the common danger that 
threatened thera, in case they were unsuccessful in the war 
in which they were then engaged, alone prevented civil war. 

Congress the Government. — Instead of the three 
branches of government lo which we are accustomed, thi 
articles of confederation pi'ovided for but one branch, the 
legislative, and the congress consisted of only one bouse. 

Peculiarttles. — Tliere was no president, vice-president 
or cabinet, and no Byatcm of courts. Members of congress 
could serve only three years in any period of six years. There" 
was no provision for a general treasury, and the delegates to' 
congress were paid by their respective states. All the 
bers of congress were elected for one year, but any state 
might recall any or all of its delegates whenever It chose to do 
BO. No state could have less than two nor more than seven 
members. Each state had but one vote, and the delegates 
were obliged to agree upon a proposed measure, or run the 
1^ ng the state lose its vote. 
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Defects. — The principal defect in the articles of con- 
federation was, that they gave the general government very 
little power. Congress conld declare war, biit it could not 
raise an army to carry it on. It could apportion the num- 
ber of troops to be raised among the several states, but it 
could go no farther. In the language of a noted statesman, 
"Congress has the power to declare everything, but it can 
do nothing." 

Condition of the Country. — Such a condition could 
not last long. The nation was on the verge of anarchy. At 
the close of the war, there were only twenty delegates serr- 
ing in congress from all the colonies, and these were often 
disheartened by the difficulties which confronted them. 

Revision. — The first action taken for the purpose of 
strengthening the general government was a resolution 
adopted by the legislature of Massachusetts, in 1785, A 
convention of delegates from all the colonies was recom- 
mended, but no definite action followed. Later in the year, 
commissioners from Maryland and VirgiDia met at Alex- 
andria to settle some disputes about the boundary line 
between those states. These commissioners discussed the 
dition of the nation at large, and before adjourn- 
ing, they recommended that a national commission be ap- 
pointed to settle similar disputes among all the states. 

Annapolis Convention. — In 1786, a trade conven- 
tion met at Annapolis, Maryland, to consider the commer- 
cial interests of the United States. Only five states were 
represented in this convention, and nothing definite was 
accomplished by it. Before adjourning, however, the coa- 
TentiOD recommended that commissioners be appointed by 
each of the states to meet in convention, at Philadelphia, 
I on the second Monday in May, 1787, 
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Action of Congress. — In February, 1787, congi 
passed a resolution urging the states to appoiut delt?; 
to the PUiladelphia meeting, for the sole purpose of revia- 
iog the articles of cou federation. The appointment of dele- 
gates was made, but owing mainly to diSBculties of travel, 
but a small namber had reached Fhiladeiphia at the tima 
appointed. The convention, was organized on the twenty^ 
fifth of May, by the election of George Washington as chi 
man. 

Deldg'&tes. — Each state had selected some of its abli 
men to bo delegates to this convention. Ebode Isli 
alone refused to be represented. Geoi^e Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Robert Morris, Governeur Morris, James 
Madison, Alexander Haratlton, James Wilson, Obarlea 
Coteaworth Pinckney, Bufua King, Willijim I-ivingaton, and 
Roger Sherman were some of the most distinguished 
bers. 

Tribute to WemljePS. — James Madison, in the Joiu 
nal of the convention as kept by him, says, "There neve 
was an assembly of men, charged with a great and arduousil 
trust, who were more pure in their motives, or more exolor 
sively or anxiously devoted to the object committed \ 
them, than were the members of the constitutional c 
tion of 1787, to the object of devising and proposing & con- 
stitational system, which should best supply the defects of 
that which it was to replace, and best secure the permanent, 
liberty and happiness of their country." 

Plans of Government. — Edmund Randolph Ksdlt 
Charles Pinckney proposed separate plans for the new foi 
of government. These plans were discussed, amended 1 
additions and substitutions, and ao thoroughly chanf 
that the constitution in its Qnal form bore little resembla 
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to the original. Eax;h state furnished some valuable part 
of the constitution from its own experience. 

The Convention. — The convention remained in ses- 
sion till September 17, 1787, four months and three days 
from the time appointed for its meeting. The work of the 
convention was so satisfactory that only three members, 
Edmund Kandolph, George Mason, and Elbridge Gerry, re- 
fused to sign the constitution. 

Quotation* — ** Whilst the last members were fiigning, 
Doctor Franklin, looking towards the president's chair, at 
the back of which a rising sun happened to be painted, 
observed to a few members near him, that painters had 
found it difficult to distinguish in their art, a rising from a 
selting sun. *I have,' said he, 'often and often, in the 
course of the session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes and 
fears as to its issue, looked at that behind the president, 
without being able to tell whether it was rising or setting, 
but now at length, I have the happiness to know, that it is 
a rzsing and not a setting sun.' " 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(1) We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfiare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE I. 

SECTION I, 

(2) All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
congress of the United States, which shall consist of a senate and 
house of representatives. 

SECTION II. 

(3) The house of representatives shall be composed of meua- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several stat<js, 
and the electors in each state shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous branch of the state legisla- 
ture. 

(4) No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citi- 
zen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. 

(5) Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meet- 
ing o^ «8 of the United States, and within every sabae- 
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quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one repre- 
sentative ; and until such enumeration shall be made, the state of 
NciO Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Masaachuaetts 
eigiit, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut GiVef 
New York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 
Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, Sovih Carolina five, 
and Georgia WiTQQ, 

(6) When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies. 

(7) The house of representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

SECTION in. 

(8) The senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 
years ; and each senator shall have one vote. 

(9) Immediately after they shall be assembled in conseqaence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be 
into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the second 
class, at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class, 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chf>sen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation 
or otherwise during the recess of the legislature of any state, the 
executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 

meeting of the legislature, which shaU then fill such vacancies. 

(10) No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

(11) The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally di- 
vided. 

(12) The senate shall choose their other ofilcers, and also a 
president pro tempore in the absence of the vioe-presidentt or ^b^w 
beshaIleaDBrcifletheoffiaii<B> ^«K% Umi^ ^taX/^. 
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(25) Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrenc 
of the senate and house of representatives may be necessary (ex- 
cept on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the pre- 
sident of the United States; and before the same shall take effect 
shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be 
repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house of representatives, 
recording to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a 
bill. 

SECTION vin. 

(26) The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States ; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States ; 

(27) To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

(28) To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes ; 

(29) To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; 

(30) To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of Weights and measures ; 

(31) To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the se- 
curities and current coin of the United States ; 

(32) To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

(33) To promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries ; 

(34) To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court ; 

(35) To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas and ofiences against the law of nations ; 

(36) To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

(37) To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

(38) To provide and maintain a navy ; 
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(39) To make rales for the government and r^olation of the 
land and naval forces ; 

(40) To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

(41) To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing ^uch part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the states respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to the discipline prescribed by con- 
gress. 

'(42) To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular states and the acceptance of congress, become 
the seat of the government of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the 
legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings; and 

(43) To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

SECnON IX. 

(44) The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the states now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be 
prohibited by the congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

(45) The privil^e of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases (tf rebellion or invasion thepablie 
safety may require it. 

(46) No bill of attainder or ex post £u^ law shall be yatmed, 

(47) No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid^ unless in 
proportion to tiie censos or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 
be taken. 

(48) No tax or duty aball be 1 exported frfjm 
any state. 
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(49) No preference shall be given by any regulation of (tin- 
merce or revenue to the porta of one stat* over thoKe of anotlier; 
nor shall vessels bounJ to ur froru one state lie obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in anolber. 

(50) Ko money shall be drawn from the treasury bot in cnu- 
sequence of a() propel at ion a made by law; atid a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public monijy 
sball be published from time to time. 

(51) No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; 
ind no person holding any office of profit or trust under them 
iball, without the consent of the congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, oflSce, or title, of any kind, whatever,from any king 
prince, or foreign state. 
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(52) No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confe6:i 
ration ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; eai 
bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver o 
in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto lai 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility. 

<53) No etate shall, without the coiuent of congress, lay nay 
imposta or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ikb-^ 
Boliitely necessary for executing its inspection laws , and the \Km\ 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state oa imports or 
expiorts, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United Slatija i 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
the congress. 

(541 No stale shall, witbout the consent of congress, lay any 

duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter 

' into any agreement or compact with another state or with a 

foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded or in ench 

imminent danger as will not admit of delay. j 



(56) The executive power shall be vested in a president <f ihe 
United Stat«s of America. He shall hold his office during UttB 
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noffbor yeara, and together with the vice-president, choeen 

e term, be eleeled aa follows : 

(66) Eacb state shall appoint, in such manner as the legisla-' 

thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
lumbfT of senators and representatives to which the state may he 
[^titled in the congreaa; but no senator or representative, or per- 
son holding an ofRcR of trust or profit under the United States, 
E^all be appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective states and vote by 
liallot for two x>ersons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhab- 
itant of the same state with themselves. And they shall make a 
liB-t of all the pei sons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
ich; whiuh list tiiey shall sign and certify, and transmit eej.led to 
theseat of government of the United Stales, directed to the presi- 
lent of the senate. Tlie president of the senate shall, in the pre»- 

of the senate and house Of representativos, open nil the cer- 
.cates; and the votes shall then be counted. The person having 
^6 greatest number of votes shall be the president, if such num- 
lierbeBin^ority of the whole number of electors appointed; and 
if there be more than one who have such majority, and have an 
equal number of votea, then the bonse of representatives shall 
immediately choose by ballot one of them for president; and if no 
person baveft majority, then from the five highest on the list the 
Bud hooBe shall in like manner choose the president. Bat in 
ehoomng tile president the votes shall be taken by states, the rep- 
reeentation from each state having one vote; a quorum for this 
jrarpoBeshallconsist of amember or members &om two-thirds of 
the statefl, and a mainnty of all the states shall be necesaary to a 
dioice. In every carie, after the choice of the president, the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
tbe vice president. But if there should remain two or more who 
have equal votes, the senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
■vice-preddent.] 

(ST) The congresa may determine the time of ohooeing the 
electors and the day on which they shall give their votes, which 
day Hh&ll be the same throughout the United Stat«!S. 

(58) No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 
heCnitedSlatesat the time of the adoption of this constitntion, 
lall be eligible to the office of president ; neither shall any per- 
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8oa be eligible to that office who ehall not have attained t 

f^ of thirty-Qve years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United Stales. 

(59) In case of the removal of the president from office, or of 
his death, resignation or inability to discharge the powere and 
dutiesof the said office, the parae ehall devolve on the vice-presi- 
dent, and the coDgresa may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation or inability, both of the president and vice- 
president, declaring what officer shall then act as president, and 
Buch officer ahall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or the president ehalt be elected. 

(60) The president shall, at stated times, receive for his Be^ 
vices a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he may tiave been elected, 
and he sliaJl not receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

(61) Before he enter on the execution of his office he ehaU 
take the following oath or afhrmation : 

"I do Boleninlyawear (or affirm) that T will faithfully execute 
the office of president of the United States, and will to the beat of 
my ability preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the 
United States." 

Hon has been Braendtd. Eee twelfth aitlcluor 



Tb!a clause of t) 



(62) The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
states when called into the actual service of the United States; 
he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices, and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for ofiences against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment. 

(63) He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators 
present concur ; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, ehall appoint ambassadors, other 
nublic ministers and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and aU 
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I other officers of the TTaited States vhoae appointmenta are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
lav ; but the congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper, in the president alone, in 
the courts of law or in the heads of departments. 

(M) The preBident shall have power to Qll up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recees of the senate, by granting com- 
misaians vhich shall expire at the end of their next seBsion. 
HBCTjoN in. 

(66) He Hhall from time (o time give to the congress informs 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their considen^ 
tionsuch meaaurea aahexhall judge necessary and expedient; he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either 
of them, and in case of diRagreement between them with respect 
to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as 
ho shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministerfc ; ho shall take cure that the laws be &ithfully 
executed, and shall commiEEion all the officers of the United States. 
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(66) The president, vice-president, and all dvil officers of the ^^M 

United States shall be removed from office oQ impeaduneat for ^^M 

and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimoa and mis- ^^M 

demeanors. ^^M 

ARTICLE IIL ^M 

(67) The judicial power of the United States ehall be vested ^1 
n one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of 
the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 

good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for thdr services ^h 

a compensation which shall not he diminished during their con* ^^M 

tinnance in office. ^^M 

BECrtoM 11. ^H 

(68) The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law an 
equity arising under this constitution, the laws of the United 

States, and treaties made, o' which shall be mad<^ nnder theii ^^ 
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authority ; tOBll cases affecting ambaaaadorSjOtber public miniatfiM 
and cohbuIb ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; 
to controTeraies to which the United Statee shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more statea; between a state and 
citizens of another etafe; between citizens of different states} 
between citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants ot 
different Btatea, and between a slate, or the citizens thereof, and' 
foreign states, citizens or subjects. ' 

(69) In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministarft 
and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the bd- 
preme court shall haveoriginal jurisdiction. In alt the other 
before mentioned the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdio^l 
tion, both as to law and &ct, with such esceptions and under: 
regulations as the congreBH shall make. 

(70) The trial of all crimes, except In cases of impeachment, 
shall he by jury; and such trial shall be held in the state wh ire 
the said crimes shall have been committed; but when not com- 
mitted within any state, the trial shall be at such place or p1a«ea 
BB the congress may by law have directed. 

SBCnoN III. 
(71] Treason against the United States shall consist only in, 
levying war ^ainat them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No personshall be convicted of treaiODt 
nnless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

(72) The congress shall have power to declare the pnnishmcmt 
of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work cormption cX 
blood or forfeiture except during the life of the person attained. 

ARTICLE IV. J 

SECTnON I. 1.2 

(73) Full faith and credit shall be given in each stato to thfi 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. 
And the congress may by general laws prescribe the raaaner in 
which such acts, records, and proceedings shall beproved,4nd the 
effect thereof. 

BGcnoN n. 

(74) Thedtisensofeachstateshallbeentitledtoallp 
and immunities of citizens in the several stat 
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(75) A person chained in any etate wifh treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from juBtiL'e, and be found in another 
Blate, Bhall.on demand of the executive authority of the state from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having 
jurisdiction of the crime, 

(76) No person held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consej^ucnce of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, 
butshall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 

ir labor may be due. 



(77) New states may be admitted by the congress into this 
Inion; but no new state shall be formed or erected w'tbin the 

jurisdiction of any other state; nor any state be formed by the 
junction of two or more states or parts of states, without the con- 
tent of the legislatures of the states concerned aa well as of the 
congress. 

(78) The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States ; and nothing ill this con- 
" Ttution shall be so Construed as to prejudice any claims of the 

lited States or of any particular stat«. 

SECTION IV, 

(79) The United Slates shall guarantee to every state in this 
n a repuhlicanform of government, and shall protect each of 

n against invasion, and on application of the legislature, or of 
« executive (when the legislature cannot be convened), againet 
meetic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

(SO) The congress, wherever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, 
or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
seveml states, shall cafl a convention for proposing amendmento, 
which in either case shall be valid to all inients and purposes as 
part of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several eiatea, or by conventions in three-foiirtha 
mtbereo^ as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
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posed by the congreeB, provided tbat no auK^adoientG which may 
be made prior to the year one thouEand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner affect the firat and fourth cUuaei in the ninth 
section of the first article; and tliat no stale, without its coi 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 



ARTICLE VI. 
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(SI) All debts contrai;ted and engugemeots entered into, be- 
fore the adoption of this constitution shall be as valid a^inet the 
United States under this constitution as under the. confederation. 

(82) This eon8titution,and the laws of the United States which 
shall he made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, ur 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
aball be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or lawa 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(83) The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United StatMand of the several states, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation tosupport this constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required asa qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VIL 

(84) The ratification of theconvenlions of nine states shall be 
saflicieiit for theestahliohment of this constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the 
states present, the seventeenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven liundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have here- 
unto subscribed our names. 
George Washington, President, and Deputy from Viroimu. 

Wbw Hampshirb — John Langdon, Nicholas Oilman. 

MASSACiiUBCTTS — Nathaniel Gorman, Rufus King. 

Connecticut — William Samuel Johnson, Roger Shennaa. 

New Yoek — Alexander Hamilton. 
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NkwJ&bsby — William Livingston, David Brearly, William Patter- 
son, Jonathan Dayton. 
Pennsylvania — Benjamin Franklin,Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, 

George Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared Ingersoll, James 

Wilson, Gouverneur Morris. 
Dblawabb — George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John Dickinson, 

Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 
Mabtland— James McHenry, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Daniel 

Carroll. 
ViBGiNiA — John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 
North Carolina — William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Hugh 

Williamson. 
SOTTH Carolina — John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 

Pierce Butler. 
Gl DBGiA— William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest : William Jackson, Secretary. 

AMENDMENTS, 

ARTICLE I. 

(85) Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press ; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II. 

(86) A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
Dot be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

(87) No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor \i\ time of war, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

(88) The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue bal 
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(97) The person having the greatest number of votes as vlee- 
preaident ehall be the vice-preHident, if Buchnomberbea majorily 
of the whole number of elettore appointed; and if nopereon h»« 
a majority, then from the two highest numbers on tlie list tiie 
senate shall choose the vice-president; a quorum for the purpose 
efaall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and a 
majority of the whole number sliall be necessary to a choice. But 
no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of president shall 
be eligible to that of vice-president of the United States. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

(98) Sbctios 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary eervitucle, 
except Bs a punishment for crime whereof the jiarty shall hare 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the United Statea or any 
place subject to their juriiidiction. 

(09) Shc. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this at- 
tiule by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

(100) SscnoN 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the Uuittd 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they reside. No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privil^es or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any state de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or property, without due proceea of 
law; nor deny to any person ■within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

(101) Sec. 2. Kepresenfatives shall be apportioned among 
the several states accordinK to their respective numberti, counting 
the whole number of persons in each slate, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for president and vice-president of the United States, 
representatives in congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
Btat«, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such state, being twenty-one year^ of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, escept 
for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole numberof 
suJecitizens twenty-one years of age in such state. 
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(102) Sec. 3. Ko person shall be & senator or representa- 
' e in congress, or elector of president and vice-president, or hold 
." office, civil or military, under tlie United Slates or under any 

I- sts Le, who, having previously taken an oath as a member of con- 
f grt,^, or aa an officer of the United States, or aa a member of any 
I fltote legislature, or as an exe''ntive or judicial oilicer of any stata, 
I toHupport the constitution of the United Slates, shall have en- 
Ba'.;ed in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to ttie enemies thereof. But congreaa may, by a vote of 
I two-tbirds of each house, remove such disability. 

(103) 8K0.4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
Stales, authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bounties for services in guppressing insurrection or 
rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United States 

[ nor any etate shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
I inaidof insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or 
An/ claim for the loss or emancipation of any clave ; but alt such 
I de its, obligations, and claims shall bo held illegal and void. 

(104) Sec. 5. The congress shall have power to enforce, 
b; appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

AKTICLE XV. 

(105) Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
' T0'« sball not be denied or abridged by the United Slates or by 

an^ Btiito on aceotint of race, color, or previous cond; 
Bel vitude. 

(lOG) Sec. 2. The cangress shall liave power ta enforce this 
article by approprialu legislation. 



CHAPTER IT. 



PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the United Slates, in order to /ormf 
more perfect union, estahlitihjuatice, insure dometttc tran^illitg^ 
provide for &e eommon defense, protaote the gaieral welfara^^ 
and aecare the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posters 1 
itt/, do ordain and establish this constitution for the Unitn | 
States of America. 

The preamble of the conBtitution is the key-Eote of 
popular government. It contains, ia few words, a summary 
of the reasons for the formation of our government, and. in 
it, there is a clear, definite statement of the needs of the 
nation at the time of its adoption, as well as ample provi- 
Bion for future ages. 

More Perfect Union. — The greatest need of the 
hour was that a more perfect union of the states might be 
formed. "We are one to-day and thirteen to-morrow" was 
a common assertion, aud all thoughtful men realized the 
truth of the statement. Under the articles of confedera- 
tioD, the weakness of the government was due almost en- 
tirely to the lack of union among the states. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the first reason given in the preamble ^ 
is, "in order to form a more perfect union." I 

Justice. — To establish Justice among the states w.is ■ 
also an ni^ent necessity. Petty Jealousies had arisen 
among them, and each one seemed to fear that Its rights 
were abridged by the others. Aa there was do judidol 
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bmneli of the general goTemment, there was do legal way 
of settling these dispntes, and the condition in aoms cases 
was truly deplorable. 

Domestic Tranquillity. — During the few years that 
the articles of confederation formed the basis of our govern- 
ment, the states were in constant trouble with their neigh- 
lx)ra. Each state also had as much to fear from dangers 
within fts own borders as it had from oulaide foes. The 
necessity for "domestic tranquillity" was very urgent, and 
as oesxly all the trouble among the states had arisen from 
their trade relations, congress, by the new plan, was very 
wisely given the power to regulate commerce. In order 
that peace might be iosared to the states, the general gov- 
emmeat has the power to pot down insurrections in any o( 
the states, 

Commotl DefenSS. — The states bail learned from 
the war tbroagh which they had Just passed, that their suc- 
cess depended upon their united action. The United States 
could do more to provide for the common defense than 
could possibly be accomplished by the atatea themselves, 
each acting separately. Since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, no state has ever been engaged in war with any other 
state or foreign power. The right to make alt necessary 
provisions for sapporting an army and navy is given to 
the general government 

General Welfare. — To promote the general welfare 
of all the states and of all the people is an important func- 
tion of popular government. This work is carried on in 
many ways, and it is no idle boast to say that no other goT- 
emment has ever done so mnch to benefit all classes of so- 
ciety as has our own. The large grants of lands and 
mon^ given by congress to foster edaoatlon, especially 



I 
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of late years, the improvements of rivers and harbors, 
the excellent postal service, and the improved civil service, 
are but a few of the many ways in which the general wel- 
fare of the people is promoted. 

Perpetuity. — The last clause of the preamble is a fit- 
ting climax. The members of the constitutional conven- 
tion realized the importance of the work they had under- 
takeuy and it was their deliberate purpose to found a gov- 
ernment for posterity. How well their work was done, the 
nineteenth century can fully attest. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ARTICLE I. The Legislative Branch. 

SECTION I.— CONGRESS. 

All legislative powers herein granted^ shall he vested in a 
congress of the United States, which shall consist of a senate 
and house of representatives. 

Branches of Government, — The plan for the forma- 
tion of a general government with three branches, which 
should be as nearly independent of one another as possible, 
doubtless originated with Washington. The three branches 
of government established by the constitution are the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial. These are often 
called the law-making, the law-enforcing, and the law-inter- 
preting powers of the government. 

Legfislative Branch.— The legislative branch is prop- 
erly placed first in the constitution, because it \h the 
foundation for the workings of the other two brancheH. 
The logical order of government s<'eins Uj be hfgislation, i'li- 
forcement, and interpretation. The b'gislative brancfh is 
given more space in the constitution than both of the oth^T 
branches on account of its importance', and als^; beoause of 
a desire on the part of members of the r-onvention U) \nt 
very explicit in outlining the work of this branch. 

Difficulties of Organization.— ConpjnHs nmUir the 

confederation, consisl/^d of but one houMf, and tljere wan a 
strong eflfortmade to or^nnlz^i the new <'/ni\ir**H^ in the harii<^ 
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way. It was decided early in the convention, that member- 
ship in congress, should, in a measure at least, be deter- 
mined by the population of the several states, and the 
smaller states felt that tjjiey would, in this way, be deprived 
of all power in the governn^nt. They preferred to remain 
out of the Union, as they hK a perfect right to do, rather 
than to become part of a government which would be prac- 
tically controlled by a few of the large states. 

Representation. — ^Parliament, the legislative branch 
of the English government, was taken by the small states 
as a model, because it consists of two houses, and a com- 
promise was finally made by which the representation in the 
upper house was made the same for each of the states. As 
a concession to the larger states, the smaller states agreed 
to representation in the lower house to be based upon popu- 
lation. 



CHAPTER TI. 

SmTIOM II. HotlSB OP KEPREaENTATTVES. 

Clause 1. — Composition nnd Term. 
The Jiouse of representatives s!udl be composed of mem- 
■ ehoaen every second year by the people of the several stales, 
Umtf the electors in eaeh state shall have tlie qualifications re- 
wiiite for electors of the most numerous branch of the stale 

House. — The house of representativefl is so called be- 

KuBEiise ite members are chosca to represent the people, 

iThe flral congreas under the eoQatitution assembled od 

F-the first Wednesday in March — which chanced to bo the 

fourth (lay of the month — in the yeiir 1789. Each congress 

is numbered iu order from the first one, and the number is 

changed March 4, of each odd-numbered year. The term 

mbers of thB Fifty-Seventh Congress began March 4, 

(H901. 

Election of Members. — The election of members of 
} house of representiitives occurs on the Tuesday next 
Bafter the first Monday in November of each even-numbered 
, and practically the whole numlK'i* ol' rcprisc^utaiivet- 
rifl chosen at llinl limt;, 

Lengfth of SePviee. — Under the confederation, the 
term of representatives was one year, and no person was 
eligible to a sciit in congress for more than three years in 
succession. There is now uo constitutional restriction as 
to the number of terms a representative may serve. 
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The "People." — The t«rm "people" tta here uaed, 

moans Ihe qualified voters of the state. Each state, in it* 
-ioQstitution, deaignatea certaia claaeea of persona who may 
exercise tho right of suffrage. By a stmiige oversight i» 
iho national constitution, the right to vot« is not restricted 
to citizens of the United States. Several states confer the 
right to vote upon "aliens who have declared their inten- 
tions to become citiKcna of the Uaited States," and who 
are otherwise qualified as to age, sex, and residence. 

Qualification of Electors.— The only qualification 
required of electors of lep resent a tives in congress ia, that 
Ihey shall have the qualificationB that the state constitution 
requires for electors of the more numcroua branch of the 
state legislature. Wisconsin permits "Indians who have 
renounced their tribal relations and donned the habiliments 
of civilization," if otherwise qualified, to vote at all elections 
held in the state. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah permit women l.o 
vote at ail general elections. Women may vote for repre- 
sentatives to congi'ess from those states. Some states reqn ire 
educational qualifications of their voters, others, a propei ty 
qualification, and all require that the voters aball Lam 
attained a certain age, and resided in the state, and also in 
the county in which they claim the right to vote, for a spec- 
ified time preceding the election. The minimnm tig;e re- 
quired of voters in' all the states is twenty-one yeais, and 
beyond this, there is no uniformity of qualifloatioii. 
Clause 2. — Qualificationa. 

No person thall he a repregentative who ahaS not have 
attainfd the age of Uoenty -five years, and been teven yeara a 
tUixen of the United Htates, and who shall not, toheip elected, 
be on ittAainlant of thai tlate in vjhich he is ckoaen. 



citizenship. — TLe question of citizenship was, for 
F manj years, a troublesome one in this country, and it was 
I not deflnitely settled until the adoption of the fourteenth 
ameudnient to Ihe United States constitution. The quali- 
fications required of representatives are certainly not too 
high. 
^b Age. — By the clause of the constitution quoted above, 

^B, H will be seen that the earliest ago at which a native-born 
^■citizen may become a representative in congress is twenty- 
^K'flre years, and as this is only four years after the person 
^H^has acquired the right to vote, the minimum age is gener- 
^V'ally considered low enough. 

^B Aliens. — An alien, by the usual process, must reside 

^p in this country five years before he can be naturalized. 
This period, together with the seven years' residence re- 
quired by the constitution, make it necessarj' for an alien 
tn have resided in the United States at least twelve years 
before he can become a member of the house of represecta- 
lives in congress. 

Residence. — it is required that members of congresa 
shall, at the time of their election at least, be inhabitants 
of the states from which they are chosen. For convenience, 
as well as for the purpose of carrying out the idea of close 
representation, each state that is entitled to more than one 
representative, is separated into congressional districts, and 
each district chooses its own representative. 

■ Congressional Districts. — Congressional districts 

^m. are formed by the legislature of each state in such a way as 

to make them as ntarly equal in population as possible. 

These diatricts ai-e designated by uuml>er, and their bound- 

ariea ore subject to change every ten years. Residence in 

H the congressionul district La is chosen to represent is not ii 
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constitutional requiremeat, although only a very few rep %- 
sentativea have ever been choaen to represent dbtricts in 
which they did not reside. The qualiflcalion of residcLce 
appliea only to the time of election, but it would seem emi- 
nently proper for a representative who Las removed from 
the stute in which he was chosen, to resign at the time Qt_ 
his removal, J 

Clause 3. — Apportionment. ^| 

The parta of (bis ala.uae enclosed In pareatbaaeB are now obsolete. -^ 
ReprMentatrveg and direct taxet shall be apportioned 
among the several stalei which may fie included within thii 
Union, according to their respective nuniberi, (which shall be 
determined by adding to ihe whole number of free persons, I'lu 
cluding those bound to service/or a number of years, and) iv 
eluding Indians not taxed, {three-fftJis of all otlier persom.) 
HiC actual ennmeration shall be w,ade within three years af'.er 
the first meeting of the congress of the United States, a id 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner at 
they sTuill by law direct. The T.uiaber of representaiivet sh.iU 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand, hut each state shaU 
have at least one representative, {and until sicch entaneraitrm 
shall be made, the State of Neia Hampshire shall be entitled 
lo choose three, Massachusetts eiffht, Rhode Island and Provi' 
dence Plantations one, Connecticut five. New York six, New 
Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Virginia ten. North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three.) 

Representatives — Direct Taxes. — One of the most 

difficult things tor the members of the eonstitntional con- 
vention to agree upon was the basis of representation in 
both houses of congress. Aft*r much discussion, it was de- 
-tided to apportion representatives and direct taxes amo.ig 
be states according to population. 
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Census. — ^No formal oonntiiig of the people of the 
United States hmd ever been made, and the assignment of 
members of the first congress to the different states was 
purely arbitrary. The convention had agreed upon forty 
thousand inhabitants as the basis, or ratio, of representa- 
tion, but Washington, in about the only address he made 
to the convention^ urged that the number be changed to 
thirty thousand. The change was made at once. 

Number of Members. — ^The constitution does not 
limit the membership of the house of representatives. At 
first there were sixty-five members, on the estimated basis 
of one representative for every thirty thousand inhabitants 
of the country, but so rapid has been the growth of the 
United States in population, that there are now nearly six 
times as many representatives as there were in the first con- 
gress, and the ratio of representation is nearly six times as 
great as it was at first. 

Ratio of Representation. — The first census of the 

pec»ple of the United Stat-^s was taken in 1790, and one has 
be€*ii taken in the last year of each regular decade since that 
time. At the first session of congress after the census had 
be<in taken, a committee was appointed to decide upon the 
number of representatives in cougress for the next ten 
jetxB. The number, at present, is three hundred and fifty- 
seven. The ratio of representation is found by dividing the 
number representing the population of all the states, exclusive 
of the territories and the District of Columbia, by the number 
representing the membership of the house of representatives. 
The ratio now is one representative for every one hundred and 
seventy- three thousand, nine hundred and one inhabitants. 

Each state Represented. — It is also provided that 

each state shall have at least one representative. Should 
U 
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uew Btates be admitted before the nest ceoaua is taken, the 
number of repreaeatatives will be increased accordingly. 

Representative at La^e. — When & Btate has more 
repreeentatives in congresB than it has congressional dis- 
tricts, the additional members are chosen from the state at 
large. This sometimes happens after the census has been 
taken, and before the state legislature haa bad time to 
change the number of congressional districts. 

Objects of Census. — The primary object of the cen- 
sus is to show the number of people In the United States, 
but in addition to this, very many important facts concern- 
ing the nationality, education, occupations, and general 
prosperity of the people, are obtained by the census -takers. 
Nearly all the states have a special census taken every ten 
years, but so arranged that it occurs five years after tha 
United States census has been taken. In this way the 
counting of the people occurs every five years. 

Slavery. — At the time of the adoption of the consti- 
tution, slavery existed in nearly all of the states. There 
were several members of the convention who were bitterly 
opposed to slavery, and they wished to have nothing done 
by the convention to encourage it. The status of the slave 
was hard to settle. If ho was simply a chattel — mere prop- 
erty — he should not be counted among the people any 
more than horses, houses, or any other form of property. 
If he was to be counted as "of the people," then slavery 
must be recognized as a traific in human beings. 

Compromise. — As a compromise, it was decided that 
neither slaves nor slavery should be mentioned in the con- 
stitution, and the evasive language, "three-flfths of all other 
"ersons," was used to determine the political standing of 
res in fixing the basis of representation. 
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Whe» vacamae* happen u 

r, lite executive attdtorilj tkem^ J mU i 
1 to fill tueh vaeanctea. 

es in office ntxj oecor bf the iJi Hh, i 
ton, or removal of the iocambcoL 
in the representation from any state, the govtiaor, or act- 
ing executive, issaes a procUmatkA to the voten of tlie 
congreBsional district in nhich the vackDcf exists^ diraetiitg 
tliem to meet at a specified time, for the porpose of electiag 
a representative to fill the vacancy. The day for this spe- 
cial election is mimed in the proclamatioD, and it is the 
^ wune for all counties in the congressional district 
^^ Clavte 6. — Hovse Power*. 

^B The houte of representative! iliall choose their tpeakei 
^MkZ other oficert, and ahall have the lole power of impeacli- 

" House Offloers — Speaker. — The right of the house 
of representatives to choose its own officers is a proper one. 
It is ciislomary for all deliberative bodies to do this, 
although a notable exception seems to exist in the election 
of tlie vice-president to preside over the sen^ 
speaker of the honse is always chosen from itsJ 
but the other officers are not The stM 
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chief officer of the house, and it is his duty to preside over 
the deliberations of that body, as chairman. He is also 
required to appoint the committees of the house, keep or- 
der, decide points of parliamentary usage in debate, and 
sign the bills passed by the house in the process of law- 
making. 

Clerk. — The other important officers of the house are, 
the clerk and sergeant-at-arms. The clerk keeps the record 
of the house from day to day, in a book called the journal. 
His duties are very impor^anv, and he ^s obliged to have 
several assistants to aid him in his work. 

Sergeant-at-Arms. — The sergeant-at-arms is the 
marshal, or police officer, of the house, and it is his duty to 
see that the rules relating to the conduct of its members 
are strictly obeyed. He is sometimes sent to bring absent 
members to attend the sessions of the house, and his sum- 
mons places the persons under arrest. 

Duties. — During a session of the house, the sergeant- 
at-arms sits facing its members to see that good order is 
maintained. Whenever any disturbance arises among the 
members, he takes the mace, which is the symbol of his 
authority, and carries it at once to the scene of the disorder. 
The presence of the mace is a warning to the offenders to 
stop the disturbance, or run the risk of severe punishment, 
and even expulsion. The sergeant-at-arms also draws the 
warrants for the payment of salaries of members, and sees, 
that each member receives the amount due him. 

Doorkeeper. — The doorkeeper admits members and 
all other persons privileged to seats in the hall of represen- 
tatives. He also has charge of the furniture of the mair 

all and galleries, and is responsible for the pn 

lesame. 
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Postmaster. — There is also a postmaster appointed 
f oi • the house of representatives, and a special post-office is 
itept for the convenience of members. A chaplain is also 
one of the regular officers of the house, and it is his duty 
to open the session each day with devotional exercises. 
Certain minor officers are appointed as they are needed, and 
they serve during the pleasure of the house. Each of the 
principal officers appoints his own assistants, and is respon- 
sibJe for the faithful discharge of their duties. 

Impeachment. — The house of representatives is given 
the sole power of impeachment. An impeachment is a 
ch irge preferred against a public officer, accusing him of 
hai'ing committed high crimes and misdemeanors, or of hav- 
ing violated his oath of office. An impeachment is in the 
na ure of an indictment brought by a grand Jury. It does 
no i determine the guilt, or innocence, of the accused, but 
it ]*equires him to submit to an investigation of the charges 
berore a proper court. 

Who May be Impeached. — The constitution does 

no'; designate all the officers that are liable to impeach- 
m( nt. The president, vice-president, judges of the supreme 
ani inferior courts, and members of the president's cabinet 
anv among the officers that are considered subject to impeach- 
ment. Senators and representatives can not be impeached. 

Nature of Impeachn^ent Cases.— It mnst be borne 

in mind that impeachment is only a formal aocosation. 

President Johnson was regularly impeached by the hoose of 

representatives, in 1868, but he was not convicted. Three 

U. 8. district judges, one associate justice of the supreme 

ocKtrt^ and one cabinet officer have also been impeached, but 

v^TtwooCthe six officers impeached were convicted «Ji!\ 
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chosen at the same time. With the orgaaization of a new 
congress, however, only one-third of the numtter of senators 
can be changed,, unless some have been chosen to fill vacan- 
cies. At all times, one-third of all the senators havi 
served at least two y^iars, and another third, at least fom 



Classes. — The <iivisLon of senators into the thra 
clasBes designated in the constitution vas made at the fira 
Bession o£ congress. At that time, only ten of the atata 
were represented in the senate, and consequently there werd 
only twenty senators to be seiiarated into classes. It iia 
customary to speak of the thirteen original states, but tJier%9 
were only eleven states in the Union, when the goyem-'j 
ment was organized, March 4, 1789. 

Ten States. — North Carolina ratified the constitution 
November 21, 1789, and Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. At 
the time the senatora were classified, New York had not 
chosen her senators, and thua, as stated above, there were 
only ten states represented iu the senate. 

First Congress. — Tn separating the Benators into 
classes, a committee that had been appointed for the pur- 
pose arranged the names on three slips of paper, one con- 
taining six names, and the other two, seven each. Care 
was taken in arranging the names so that the two senators 
from any state were assigned to separate lists. It waa 
agreed that these lists were to be drawn from a box in 
which they had been placed, and the senators named in the 
first list drawn were to serve for two years. Those in the 
second list were to serve four years, and those in the third 
list, for the full senatorial term of six years. 

New Members. — As new states have come into thsrf 
Union, their senators have been assigned to the classes h 
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ing the fewest members. On this account it sometimes 
happens that neither of the senators from a new state serves 
for six years. The terms of senatore from a new state are 
decided by lot, and are known as the long and the short 
term. 

Present Classification. — The senate Ib now separ 

rated into three groups of thirty members each. The term 
of those in the first class will expire j March 3, 1903, those 
in the second class, March 3, 1905, andpthose in the third 
class, March 3, 1907. The admission of Utah in January, 
1896, increased the number of senators to ninety, but 
neither of her firat two senators served for the full term of 
six years. 
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OHAPTEll IX. 

SENATE— Continued. 

Clause S» — Qualifications, 

No person shall he a senator who shall not have attairrcd 
to the age of thirty years^ and been nine years a citizen of ,*he 
United States^ and who shall not, when elected, bean inhahi' 
tant of that state for which he shall he chosen. 

Higher Qualifications. — It was admitted by all 

members of the constitutional convention that the qaalifi< a- 
lions of senators should be higher than those of represent a- 
tives. The minimum age is five years higher, and the 
length of time of citizenship, two years longer. The clai.se 
relating to inhabitancy is the only one that may be subjisct 
to abuse. While a senator at the time of his election miist 
be an inhabitant of the state from which he is chosen, he 
may at any time remove to some other state and contii ae 
to serve as senator from the state that elected him. 

As the senate acts with the president in making treaties 
with other nations, the first two qualifications named se^^m 
all the more necessary. 

Clause 4' — Presiding Officer. 

Tlie vice-president of tJie United States shall he president 
of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equa. ly 
divided, 

Vice-President. — There was much objection ma^e .^ 
the election of a vice-president, and it is doubtful whethtr, 
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or Dot, the office wonid have beea created, had oot some 

member ol the eonveatioa BUggested that the vice-president 
should serve as president of the senate, ex-o^do. 

Geoeral Provisions. — The work of presiding ovei 

the senate would qualify the vice-president for the more 
Important position, should he be called upon to perform Ibe 
duties of president. He is not allowed to vote, except in 
case of equal division of the senate upon any question 
ander consideration, because his vote might seem to increase 
Jie political influence of the state from which he wa- 
elected. That state would have three votes in the senate 
instead of two, and to prevent this, the vice-president is 
not permitted to vote except as above stated. Because 
there is always an even number of senators, it seems neces- 
sary for the presiding officer to Lave tbe casting vote in 
case of an equal division of the senate, in order to prevent 
what is known In political language as a "dead lock," The 
vice-president takes no part In the discussions of the sen- 
ate, nor does he appoint any of the regular committees of 
that body, 

OlasueB. — Other Officen. 

The tencUe shall dionse Aeir other o^ers, and aho n 

\dent pro tempore, in the ahience of ike vice-prmidenl, or 
Kfifn lie sJiall exereUe the office of Hie president of the Wnited 
States. 

The other officers of the senate are a pi'esident pro tern- 
porr, a secretary, sei^eanf-at-arma, chaplain, librarian, and 
postmaster. 

President Pro Tempore. — The president ;iro((mj)ore 
is chosen by tbe senate from among its own membera. As 
ii rule, the position is uji honorary one, as he is not often 
called upon to preside over the senate for any length of 
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time. When the vice-president succeeds to the prestdent y, 
the president ^f-o tempore presides at all the sessions of tue 
senate, and he tnen receives tlje same salary as the vi;e- 
president. It is not right to call the president pro Icmpire 
of the senate, vice-president of the ITnitcd States. The two 
offices are entirely separate and distinct from each other. 
Claaie 6. — Impeachment. 
The senate shall have the golepojoer to try all impeach 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall he on oath or a^rma- 
Hon. When, the president of the United Stales is tried, the 
chief justice shall preside; and no person shall he convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the manbcrs present. 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further llin 
to removal from o^ce, and disqualification to hold and en'oy 
any office of honor, trust, or prof I, underthe United States, ^lut 
the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to Igvj. 

Court of Impeachment. — Aa stated elsewhere, the 
house of representatives has the sole power oE impeaohme it, 
but when a public officer has been impeached, he is oblig ed 
to appear before the senate to answer to the charges tl at 
have been preferred against him. When trying a case of 
impeachment, the senate is organized as a court, and each 
senator is obliged to take an oath (or affirmation) that he 
will try the case fairly, 

Impeaehment of President. — When the president 
of the United States is tried, the chief justice of the su-. 
preme court presides. This is done to secure impartial 
rulings on the part of the presiding officer. It was thought 
advisable to make this pTOvision, as the vice-president, who 
is first in the line of succession to the presidency, might be 
unduly intoreated in securing the removal of the preeidflut 
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ConTletlOn. — The trial of a pablio officer on impeach- 
t ment la a very grave matter, and it is certainly a safe plan 
[ to require a two-thirda vote of the senatora present to con- 
r Tict a person who has been impeached. 

Puillshmeiit. — The powers of the aenate to punish a 

i public officer on impeachment is limited to removing him 

I from office and declaring him to be forever disqualified to 

I hold and enjoy any position of honor, trust, or profit, under 

the government of the United States. But any person ao 

convicted is liable to punishment by due process of law, for 

any crime commitled or wrong done, the same aa though th* 

Impeaclimenl luid trial had not occuntcL 
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Sbotioh 17 ELBonoNs ahd MiETiiraiC' 

Ctame J. — Electiont to Cimgrets. 
The timei, placet, and manner of holding electioTig Jar 
tenaton and repretentative* thalt he prescribed in each state 
hi/ the leghlatuTe thereof; bui the congress wwty at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations, exe^t as to the places of 
choosing senators. 

Congressional Districts. — Election. — This clause 
explaisB itself. In the absence of any action by congresH, 
the lime, place, and manner of electing members of con- 
gress is left to the states. In 1842, congress passed a law 
providing for the separation of states into congressional 
districts for the election of representatives, and by 
another law, that went into effect in 1876, the time of the 
election of representatives ia fixed for the Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November in each even-nnmbered year. 
This law was intended to be uniform in all the states, bnt in 
some of the older states the time of the election of repre- 
sentatives was fixed by the state constitation before the law 
of congress was passed. Some of the states have amended 
their constitution to conform to the law, bnt a few have not 
done so, and in these the election of representatives occurs 
at some other tlma 
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Prohibition on Codet^SS. — The congress is not per- 
mitted to fix the place for tiie election of senators. This is 
a wise provision. For some reason, as invasion, insnirec- 
tioD, or ao epidemic disease, the legislatnre of any state 
might find it necessary to meet at some other place than the 
capital. In such a case, the election of a senator would not 
be prevented, if it became necessary to hofd the election 
vhile the legislature was in session at any other place than 
the seat of government. 

daute 2. — MeetingM. 
The congress shall auemble at lea»t once in every year, 
.and such vtf.eling shall be on the. first Mondai/ in December, 
'■mi/e4s they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Time of Meeting^. — Although the term of members 
of congress tregjns on the fourth day of March in the odd- 
nnmbered years, the regular annual session does not con- 
vene until the first Monday in December. Congress has 
never exercised the privilege of appointing a different day 
than the one fixed by the constitution. The pr.asident may 
call an extra session of congress at any time, and very often 
.the first session of a congress lasts five or six months. 
SECTION v.— Sbpaeate Powers and Dotim. 

Clause 1. — Memhershtp: QuoruTn, 
Each house shall he the judge of the elections, returns, 
qualifications of its own tnembers, and a majority of each 
ill constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number 
ly aidjoumfrom day to day, and may he authorixed to com- 
the attendance of absent members, in such manner and under 
penalties, as each house may provide. 
The firBt,cIause of the above paragraph is reasonable, 
well aa necessary. The qnalificatlons of lepresentitives, 



their election, and tbe manner in whicih the letnrna of elfit 

tion are made, diSer from those of eenators. Each hoasafl 
ie directly interested in the qualifications and proper choice i 
of its own members, and no better plan than the one given 
conld have been adopted. 

Quorum. — In the tranaaction of businesB connected 
with law-making, it would have been manifestly unfair to 
give the power to make laws to any smaller number than a 
majority of all the members When it happens that a 
smaller number than a quorum is present at the opening of 
any session, those present may adjourn to the following 
day. They may, if they choose, direct the sergeant- at- arm a 
to summon absent members and compel their attendance. 
This, however, can not be done unless there are present at 
least fifteen members to order i t. When there are less than 
fifteen members present nt the opening of a session, thefw 
adjourn. 

Absence. — No member baa a right to be absent from 
a session unless he is sick or excused. When a member is 
brought in by the sergeant-at-arms, he is required to give 
an excuse for hia absence, and some very amuaing scenes 
often occur at such timea. 

Clause 2. — DiscipHne. 

Each house vmi/ determine the rules of its proceedin 
punish its memhersfoT dimrderly hehavior, and tcith the e\ 
cun-ence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house of congress has adopted a list of rules 
relating to its organization, the privileges of membera, the 
duties of its oflSoers, the rules governing debate, and many 
other items of special interest. It has been found neces- 
sary for each hoase to ponish some of its members for di» 
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rderly conduct, and some members of each house have 
I expelled. 

Clause S.—PuUieiUj. 

Each lioute ihall keep a journal of itt proceeding», and, 
* time to time, publish the tame, excepting such parts ra* 
|«wy, in their Judgment, require secrecy; and the gens and niiys 
mt>f the members of either house, shall at the desire of one-Jxfth 
M'ttf those present, he entered on the journal. 

Joarnal. — The journal kept by each house contains a 
I complete record of all its proceedings from day to day. 
I This record is read at the opening of the next day's session, 
l.imd such corrections are made as are found necessary. The 
I Jonmat is read and approved by the presiding officer before 
rlt ia submitted to the house. 

Publication. — If, at any time, the public safety 
IS to demacd that any part of the proceedings of eithet 
house shall be kept eeci'et, such part is not published. At 
other times, the proceedings of both bouses of congress are 
given ia full ia the journal, which is published as often as 
may seem necessary. Usually asyaopsis of the proceed- 
ijngs of congress from day to day may be had from the daily 
iliewspapers. 

Voting. — The usual method of voting viva voce is 
quite a simple one, and the presiding officer can generally tell 
by the sound of the voices whether the motion is carried or 
lost. If he is in doubt as to the result, he calls upon those 
who vote ia the affirmative to rise from their seats to be 
counted, and afterwards tho^ voting in the negative. ■ If 
Ihe presiding officer ia still in doubt, or if a count is 
requested by at least one-flftb of a quorum, he appoints 
two tellers, one from e^ch side, to count the votes. This 
oetbodJe called voting by tellers. 
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Teas and Nays. — The process of voting by yeas and 

nays is longer than the others, and it is sometimea resorted 
to by a minority to hinder legislation. Under the rule fixed 
by the constitution, the yeas and nays may be entered on 
the journal, whenever it ia requested by one-fifth oC the 
members present. 

Roll-Call. — In voting by yeas and nays, the names 
of the members ai'e called in alphabetical order. As each 
one's name is called, he announces his vote. When the roll 
has been completed, the list is again read nith the record 
of each vote, for the purpose of correcting errors, if any 
have been made. The use of this method of voting to del^ 
legislation is called "filibustering." 

Clause ^ — Adjoiinvment. 

Neither hovse, during the session of congress, thallwithovi 
the coTixent of tJie other, adjourn /or more than three days, nor 
to any other place than t/iat in which the two houses shall bt 
silling. 

Purpose. — This clause was Inserted in the constitatioa 
to satisfy those members of the convention who werv 
Opposed to having two houses of congress. One house has 
not the power to adjourn for an indefinite period for the 
purpose of preventing legislation to which its members may 
be opposed. The language of the clause is so explicit as to 
require little explanation. Should both houses fail to agree 
upon a time of adjournment, they may bo adjourned by 
proclamation of the president, but this has never beea 
found necessary. 

SECTION Vl— MBinBEaa. 
CloAise 1, — PrivUcget. 

The senators a»d represenJ/Uive* sJiall receive a compentor' 
tion,for their tervvxtf to he ascertained by lato, and paid 
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Ae treasttfy of the United States, They aliaU in all cases, 
except treason, felonj/, and breach of the peace, he privileged 
firom arrest during their attendance at the session of Ihe.ir 
trspectine houses, and ingoing to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either lutuse, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

The salary of senators and representativea is fixed by 
law at five thouaaod dolUira a year. Franklin and a few 
other members of the constitutional convention were opposed 
to paying nieml>ers of congress any salary, but they were 
overraled. At first, the salary of members oE congress was 
fixed at six dollars a day, and thirty cents a mile for trav- 
eling expenses. Several changes were made before the 
present limit was reached. The Balary of the speaker is 
flT;ed at eight thousand dollars a year. 

Stationery. — Milea^e.^Tn addition to the salary 
named, each member receives one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for stationerj', and an allowance of twenty cents a 
jnile for traveling expenses. Mileage is computed upon 
tha nearest route usually traveled in going to and returning 
from the seat of government. The allowance for stationery 
and milfiage is made for each session of congress, regular' 
and special. The mileage is paid on the first day of the 
session of congress to those who are present, and to other 
members as soon as they arrive after the beginning of the 
Bession, Stationery is furnished at cost, but any member 
may draw his allowance for etatiouery in money, if he 
I chooses. 

Freedom from Arrest. — The privilege of freedom 
from arrest, except in the cases specified, is a wise provis- 
ion. It it were not for this right, persons desirous of 
preveatiog certain , legislation might cause the arrest of 
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members on false or triSing charges, and thus prevent them 
from attending to their duties as coDgressmen. 

Freedom of Speech. — The freedom of Bpeech guar- 
anteed in debate is for the purpose of permitting members 
to speak freely and plainly npon any subject under diacus- 
sion in the process of law-making. This does not prevent 
either house from adopting rules to govern members in 
debate. It is intended to prevent members from being 
arrested on a, charge of slander for anything they may have ^_ 
said in debate. ^^| 

Clause 2. — Prohibitions. ^^| 

JVb senator or TepTe&entative shall, during the time for 
wMch he kus elected, he appointed to any civil ojiee under the 
auiliority of the United States, whidi shallhave been created, or 
the emolwnients whereof shall have been increased during such 
time; and no person holding any office, under the United Slates, 
shall be a member of either house during hi* eontinvance in 
.fee. 

A Wise Provision. — If it irere not for this claose of^H 
the constitution, otflccs might be created by congreas, and 
- laige salaries p^vided, and these oFBcea given to the mem- 
bers of congress who had been instramental in bringing 
about the passage of the law. An office with a Urge salary 
and permanent in tenure would be a constant temptation to 
some members, and resignations would be very common in 
congress, instead of veiy rare, as at present. 
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Section TIT. 
Clause J. — Reeenue BUU. 
All hills /or railing revenue shall originate in the hoiue of 
I representatives, but the senate may propose or concur with 
\ ameniimfftits, as on ot/wr bills. 

Eng'lish Custom. — This is a plan borrowed from 

r England. In parliament, all bills relating to taxation origi- 
i the lower house. It was thought wise to place 

; the right to propose measures for raising revenue in the 
hands of representatives, because they are nearer the peo- 
ple, in a sense, than senators are. 

Effect of Restriction. — The provision really has bnt 

iBttle force, because after a revenue bill has been acted upon 

I by tlie house, it becomes the property of the senate, and 

Bffiay be disposed of by that body, in the same manner as 

my other bill. 

Clau»e S. — Mode of Making Laws, 

Every hill which shall have passed the house of repre- 

sntatives and the senate, shall, be/ore it becomes a law, be 

■esented to the president of the United States; if he approve, 

W3te shall sign it; hut if not, he shall return it, with his ohjec- 

r, to that house in which it shall have originated, who shall 

r tht ohjeetions at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
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If, after such rectmsideratinn, two-thirda o( 
that hoiiee shall agree fo puis tlie bill, it shall be srnt, together 
with the obJeclioiiK, to the other house, by which it ikall likewise 
be considered, antl, if approved bi/ two-thirds of that house, 
it shall become a law. But in all sitch cases the votes of both 
houses shall be determined iy yeas and iiays, and the iiame* of 
the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
ihe journal of each house, respectively. If any bill shall not 
be returned by the president within tea days ^Silndays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to hiin, the sameshall 
be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
congress, by their adjournment, prevents its return, in uAieA 
case it shall not be a lato. 

Bills. — A bill is the draft of a proposed law. 
member of eitber house may introduce a bill on any subject. 
Every bill adopted by either house ia read three times ia 
the presence of the honae, and tho vote on its adoption 
occurs immediately after its third reading. The readings , 
occur on different days, unless it is otherwise ordered by %m 
vote of the members under n suspension of the rules. | 

Passagfi of Bills. — When a bill has passed one 

house, it is at once seot to the other house for consideration. 
There it may be altered, amended, or rejected altogether. 
If amended, even in the slightest particular, it must be 
returned to the house in which it originated, and agreed to 
by that honse Ijefore it is aent to the president for his 
approval. 

Action of President. — If the president approves a 
bill that has been passed by l>otli houses in a proper man- 
ner, he signs it, and it is then a law. If be does not 
approve the bill, he returns it to the house in which it origi- 
nated, BtatiDg hia objections to it. These objections an 
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Spread upon the Journal of the house as a part of the perma- 
nent record, and then the bill is reconsidered. 

Veto Power. — The refusal of the president to sign a 

bill is called a veto. The veto power of the president ia 

only partial, for if each house agrees by a two-thirds ma- 

. jority to pass a bill after it has been vetrjed by the presi- 

bdent, the bill becomes a law, and is of the same force and 

■ effect as though it had not been vetoed. 

Same. — The veto power of the king or queen or Eng- 
land 13 absolute in theory, but in practice that power 
has not been exercised for about two hundred years. The 
governor of each state in the Union is given the right to 
veto bills passed by the legislature. 

Subsequent Action. — In passing a uill over the 
president's veto, the vote is always taken by yeas and nays. 
This is done to insure a carefnl consideration of the reasons 
for voting for or against the measure. Tlie vote of each 
member is recorded, and he is thus put on record, so that 
his constituents may know Just how he voted. 

"Executive Neglect." — The president sometimes 
allows a bUl to become a law by the process called "execu- 
tive neglect," la this case, be neither signs the bill nor 
vetoes it in the regular way. If the bill is not vetoed nor 
signed by the prssideot witfaia ten days from the time 
it is presented to him (Sundays e:;cepted), it becomee 
a law, Qiiless congress, by adJournmeDt, prevents it£ 
return. 

Pocket Veto.— If a bill passed during the last t«^a 

days of a session of congress is objectionable to the presi- 

int, he may prevent the measure from becoming a law by 

baking no action upon it. This method of defeating a bill 

I called a "pocket veto." 
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Clause S. — Joint ResoluHmu, 



Every ordevj resolution^ or vote to which the eowmrrence 
of the senate and house of represervta^ives may he necessary 
(except on a question of adjournment) , shall be presented to 
the president of the United States; and before the same shcdl 
take effect^ shall be approved by him, or, being disapproved by 
him, shall be repojssed by two -thirds of the senate and house of 
representatives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 

Purpose. — ^This clause was considered necessary in 
order to prevent the congress from passing a bill that the 
president might object to, and which coald not be passed 
over his veto, by simply changing it to the form of an order, 
or resolution. A vote of congress to do something which 
is not intended to have the force of law, is called a concur- 
rent resolution, and does not require the president's 
approval. 
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< 1. — Taxation, 
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mgrese shall have poieer: 

To lay and collect taxts, dutiet, impotls and excises, to 
pay the debls and provide /or the common defense and general 
ilDtl/are of tJie United States; but all duties, impoits and 
es shall he uniform fhrovghout the United Stales. 

Revolutionary War Debts.— Under the articles of 

aonfederation there was no national treasury. Congress had 
power to recommend that money be raiaed for various pur- 
poses, but it could not levy or collect a single dollar. The 
credit of the United States waa worthless at the close of 
the revolution, and a moral obligation seemed to rest upon 
the general government to assume the debts which liad been 
contracted by the states during the war. This waa done, 
and many years elapsed before the burden waa raised. 

Taxes. — Taxes are authorized by the constitution to 
raised for three purposes. These are for the payment 
debts, and to provide for the commoa defense and promote 
le general welfare of the United SLates. 

Direct Taxes. — Taxes are classed as direct »nd 
Indirect. By a clause of the conacltution already quoted, 
dinot taxes must be levied upon the eeveral states accord- 
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ing to their population. Direct taxes, whea apportioned to 
tlie states, are collected by the states, aud the amount is 
then paid into the United States treasury. Direct tasea 
have always beeu unpopular in this country as a means of 
raising revenue for the general government, and this method 
has not l)een resorted to except in case of urgent necessity. 

War Measure. — In 1861, a direct tax was levied 

upon the states to aid in paying the expenses of the 
rebelhon, but the amount of money thus raised was restored 
to the states about twenty years later. 

Kinds of Taxes. — Direct taxes are levied upon the 

property of individuals, or upon the persons themselves, 
regardless of property, A tax on property, personal or 
teal, is called a property tax, and one on individuals, a poll 
or capitation tax. 

Indirect Taxes. — Duties, imposts, and excises ate in- 
direct taxes. They are levied upon certain articles 
imported into the country, and also upon articles, usually 
luxuries, manufactured in the country, 

Duties. — Duties are of two kinds — specific and ad 
valorem, A specific dnty is levied on goods without regard 
to valne. An mi vn7oivm duty is levied on goods at a certain 
per centage of their value in the country from which they 
are imported. 

Tariff. — A law passed by congress to fix the rate of dnty 
upon articles imported into the United States is called a 
tariff. The word '■tariff " is a corruption of "Tarifs," the 
name of the southern cape of Spain. The Moors, daring 
ihe middle ages, held this cape, and by means of it, they 
were able to control the entrance to the Mediterranean s 
The tribute they exacted from merchantmen for ] 
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I the Strait of Gibraltar ntthoat molestation was 
called a Tiirifa tax, or a tariff. 

Kinds of Tariff.— The tariff has been a subject of 
much dispute in the United States, aod upon it, political 
parties have been divided all along througli our history. 
Two theories hava been advocated — one, "a tariff for reve- 
nue only," and the other, "a tariff for protection." Thosa 
who favor the first plan argue that the tariff should be so 
regulated as to help defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and that it should be lowered or removed altogether, 
if the expenses can be met in other ways. 

Protective Tariff. — A tariff for protection is also a 
tariff for revenue, but in addition to that, the burden of 
taxation is placed upon those imported articles that are 
likely to he brought into competition with the same class 
of articles manufactured or produced in this country. 

Export Duty Prollitlited. — The United States and 
the several states are prohibited from levying duties upon 
exports. Imposts are the same as duties, or customs, and 
this terra might have been omitted from the constitution, 
withoat impairing the tax-levying power In any way. 

Internal Revenue. — Excises are taxes levied on to- 
oacco, cigars, spirituous and malt liquors, and other articles, 
greater or less in number, according to the needs of the 
government. This is the form of taxation known as 
internal reveuue. During the rebellion, many of the necessi- 
ties of life were subject to an internal revenue tax. Deeds, 
mortg^es, and other legal documents were also subject to 

Eip tax for the benefit of the government. 
Izpenses of Government. — In times of peace, the 
869 of our government are enormous, and they would 
'y much increased in cose of war. It now costs mote. 



than half a bilUoD dollars to pay the expenses of t^ gor> 

ernment for a single year. 

Debts. — During the rebellion, the sources of revenae 
were increaaed in many ways, but, in spite of this, the debt 
at the close of the war was nearly thi-ee billion dollars. A 
great part of this has been paid, but the common defense 
and general welfare demand the outlay of large sums of 
money annually. The subject of taxation has always been, 
and doubtless always will be, a troublesome one. 
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To borrow money on the credit of the United Statet. 

Borrowings Honey. — Several times in our history, 
our government has been obliged to borrow money on its 
credit. At the time of the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, 
there was not money enough in the treasury to pay for it 
Bonds were issued to Napoleon, and this was equivalent to 
borrowing money, for the credit of the government was 
pledged to the redemption of the bonds. 

National Credit. — During each of the wars in which 
the United States has been engaged, the credit of the nation 
has been used, and during the civil war it was taxed almost 
to the utmost, in order to raise the neoessary means to carry 
on the war. 

Clause 3. — 7b regulate Commerce. 

To regulate commerce Kith foreign nations, and among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes. 

Commere'al Restrictions.^^^Qe of the defects of 

the old government was that congress had no power to legis- 
late in any way with reference to commerce. The states 
soon becam3 Jealous of each other, and lestiictionq wore 
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often placed upon the commerce. of neighboring states, for 
no other reason than that of envy or jealousy. It will be 
remembered that the first convention called after the close 
of the revolution was for the purpose of improving the com- 
mercial relations among the states. 

United States Commerce. — The foreign commerce 

of the United States is very extensive, and it is largely con- 
troUeo'. by congnjss. An inter-state commerce commission 
isregulai'ly maictained by the general government, for the 
purpose of regulating commerce among the states. The 
commerce with Indian tribes is unimportant, but whatever 
there is, is under the direction of congress. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
POWERS OF CONGRESS— CoNTiNDKD. 
Clauae 4- — Naturalization and Bankruptcy. 
To eetailiah a uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form, laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the 
United States. 

Naturalization.— Naturalization is the process hj 
which an alien hecomes a citizen of the United Stat-is. 
Several laws relating to naturalization have been passed 
by congress, but the one now in force seems the must 
satisfactory. 

Present Law. — Under the present Uw, an alien muHt 
reside in this countiy five years before he can become a 
citizen of the United States. As soon as an alien lands in 
this country, he may go before any court of record and 
declare his intenlions to become a citizen of the United 
States. He will then be given a certificate stating the facts 
in the case as given below;^ 

NatoFalizatlon.- Declaration of Intentions. 

First papers: 

United States of Amkeica. | 

StATB of I B8. 

County. \ 

Sefore the Undersigned, Clerk of the District Codrt 

and for said county, personally appeared anative of 

and makes solemn oath thaiit is bona fde bis inten- 
tion to become a 
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CiTIZBN OF THE PNITBD STATES, 

And to renounce and abjure, forever, nil allegiance and 
fldelity to every Forelga Power, Prince, Potentate, State, or 

Sovereignty, whatsoever, and particularly to o( whom 

lie was heretofore a Subject, 

Sworn and Bubacribed before me, by this ...... 

day of A.D. 18.. Cltrk. 

By Deputy. 

I, Clerk of the District Court in and for said 

County (a Court of Record, using a seal, imd having Com- 
mon law jnrisdiction), do hereby certify that the forego- 
ing is a correct copy of the record, as appears on file now In 
my offlce. 

In. Ttstimonif Whereof, I have heronnto Bet my hanf 

and affixed the Seal of said Court at my offlce in ia 

said County, this of A. ». 18 . . . 

Oler!c. 

kPer Dep^ili/. 
Residence. — The full period of residence required of 
lens before Ihuy can become naturalized is five years. At 
least two years must elapse between the declaration of iateu' 
tiona to become a citizen of the United States and the com- 
pletion of the process. Thus, if an alien lives here five 
years before he declares his intentions to become a. citizen, 
he must continue to reside here two years longer before he 
can get hia second naturalization papers. 

Oath of Alien. — At the time of taking out his second 
papers ihe alien must appear before a court of record and 
there renounce, under oath, all allegiance to every foreign 
power, and especially to the one to which ho was subject 
Defore coming to the United States. He must also take 
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witU hini two persons to testify that they have been 
acqaainted with him for the preceding two years, and that 
they believe him worthy to be made a citizen of the United 
States. The form of the oath of DaturaliKatioa ia 
given, and that of the oertificato also: — 

Naturalization.— 

Seoojid Paperg: 

United Stateb op Ambeioa. 

Stats or 

County. 

Be it Remefmhered, That at a term of the DisI 
Court hoi den in and (or said County, ta 

therein, on the day of in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight liiindred and 

ninety was present the Honorable sole 

presiding Judge, Sheriff of said County, and 

Clerk of said Court, when the following among other pro- 
ceedings were had, to-wit ; a native of and at 

present residing within said State, appeared in open Contt 
and made application to be admitted to become a 

Citizen op the United States; 
And it appearing to the satisfaction of the Conrt that he 
had declared on oath before a Court of Eecord hav- 
ing common law jurisdiction and using a seal, two years at 
least before Ms admission, that it was bona fide hia intention 
to become a Citizen of the United States, and to renounce 
forever all allegiance to any foreign Prince, Potentate, State 

or Sovereignty, whatsoever, and particularly to of 

whom he was heretofore a subject. 

And said applicant having declared on oath, before this 
Court that he will support the Conatitution of the United 
States, and that he doth absolutely and entirely renounce 
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•nd abjure aJl allegiance and Sdelity to every foreign Prince, 
Potentate, State, or Sovereignty whatsoever, and partica- 
larlj to the Power ahove named. The Court being satisfied 
that said applicant has resided within the United Statea for 
the term of five years next preceding hia admission, without 
being at any time during the said five years out of the teirri- 
tory of the United States, and within tliia State one year at 
least; and it further appearing to the satisfaction of this 
Conrt that during that time he has behaved as a man of ' 
good moral character, attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the same. Thereupon the 
Court admitted the said applicant to become a Citizen op 
TBB United States, and ordered all proceedings aforesaid 
to be entered of record, which was accordingly done by the 
Clerk of this Court. 

In TfsHmony Whmof, I, Clerk of the Court 

aforesaid, have hereunto set my hand and affixed the Seal 

of said Court, at my office in in said County, this 

the day of in the year of our lord one 

thousand eight hundred and ninety 



P Cleric of Diilrict Court. 
D^py-ty. 

Exceptions. — There are some exceptions to the gen- 
eral naturalization law. An alien who has served one year 
in the army or navy of the United States and been honor- 
ably discharged, may become a citizen at onc« by taking 
the oath of allegiance. An alien woman becomes a citizen 
by marriage with a citizen. If an alien who has declared his 
intentions to become a citizen dies, hia widow may complete 
the process of naturalization for the benefit of herself and 
children. 
» 
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Minors. — ^Minor children are naturalized by the act ol 
the, father. Minors who have come to this .country before 
they were eighteen years of age may declare their intentions 
and take out full naturalization papers at the same time, 
provided they have lived here five years, and are at least 
twenty-one years old. 

Bankruptcy Laws. — The justice of bankruptcy lawt 
has always been questioned by able jurists. Under the con- 
federation, the states passed bankruptcy laws, and there 
was no uniformity in their provisions. 

Effect. — A bankruptcy law gives a debtor the right to 
appear in court, and, under oath, to certify to all the prop- 
erty belonging to him which is not exempt by law from 
attachment for debt. By turning over this property to the 
court, for the benefit of his creditors, the proceeds will be 
divided proportionately among them, and the entire debt 
will thus be canceled. The debtor may afterwards accumu- 
late a large amount of property, but it can never be seized 
to pay debts contracted before he took advantage of the 
provisions of tne bankruptcy law. Congress, in 1898, 
passed a new bankruptcy law which is now in force through- 
out the United States. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

POWERS OF CONGRESS.— CorrmnrMD. 

Claute B. — Coinage and Measures. 

To co&t money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
., tmdjix the gtandard of weigktt and meaeurex. 

Coinage. — The right to coin money belongs primarily 
with the nation, and not with tbe state. Under tlie power 
conferred upon congress by the first part of this clause, lawa 
relating to tbe coinage of money have been passed, and 
mints owned nod operated by the general government have 
been eatablished, 

Dnited States Hints. — The main mint of the United 
States is at Philadelphia. It was established in 1791. 
There ore also United States mints at New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Carson City Kach of these mints, except 
the one at Philadelphia, has a mint mark which is placed on 
the reverse side of all the principal coins. ' '0" is tbe mint 
mark for New Orleans, "S" for San Francisco, and "C C" 
for Carson City. A law haa also been passed establisb- 
mg a mint at Denver, bnt the mint has not yet been opened. 

Coins. — Gold, silver, nickel, and bronze are now coined 
Into money by the authority of congress. The gold coins 
are the doable eagle, the eagle, half eagle, and quarter 
eagle. The silver coins are the dollar, half dollar, quarter 
dollar, and dime. The baser coins are the five cenL and 
Uie one cent piece. 
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Leg^al Tender. — Gold coins aad silver dolT^tS are 
legal tender for the payment of debts In unlimited 
amouDts, bnt all other silver coins aie limited to ten dollars 
as & legal tender. A private citizen may have gold bullion 
coined into money at the United States mint withont 
expense. This is called free coinage. Many persons advo- 
cate a similar law relating to the coinage of silver. 

Portraits on Coins. — President Washington wi 
urged to allow his portrait to be used on the principal 
of the United States, but he objected on the ground that 
a. republic no man's portrait should be placed on its coio 
That plan has been followed through our history down to 
the present time. The profile on the standard silver do! 
is a portrait of Miss Annie L. Williams, a school teacher 
Philadelphia. 

Value of Coins. — The power of congress to regulate 
the value of coins is an important one. At present the gold 
dollar as a unit of value, contains twenty-flve and eight- 
lenths grains, nine-tenths flue, and the silver dollar four 
hundred twelve and one-half grains, and of the same degree 
of fineness as the gold dollar. The metal in a silver dollar 
is often worth less than a dollar as bullion, but the stamp 
of the government causes it to pass at its face value. Cou- 
gresa does not attempt to regulate the value of foieign 
coins, as the number circulated in the United States ts very 
small. 

Weights and Measures. — Congress has poirer i 
establish a. uniform system of weights and measures, butq 
has never exercised it. The metric system oC weights i 
measures has been recommended for general use, bnt 1 
recommendation has had but little force. 
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daute 6. — PuniiknuiU of GmaUr/eitiny. 
To jtrovuit JOT the pni^mfiit of eoMnUr/ettinff the 
tritiet and evnent cm* ©/ Ae Utiited Staie*. 
Connterfeitin^. — During the Revolntion, Longreas 
obliged to issue larve ajoooiits of p&per money, and, with 
tha poor facilities for engTaving and printing it, the vork 
was Dot well done, and it was also easily imitated. To moke 
the matter worse, and perhaps with the thought of entirely 
TQiniog the credit of the United States, large sums of conn- 
^terfeit money were printed in England and sent over 
to be given away, or used in exchange for American 
inumnfactures and other prodncts. In this way, the money 
ijf the government became worthless, and its credit well 
nigh ruined. 

Conntepfeiting Paper Honey. — Of late years, the 
■ft of the engraver has made It very diificnlt to imitate oar 
'{taper money, and the penalty for counterfeiting is severe. 
The crime of counterfeiting is a felony, and the penalty, as 
fixed by law, is printed on the back of greenbacks and 
national bank notes. On greenbacks, it is as follows: 

"Counterfeiting or altering this note, or passing any 
connterfeit or alteration of it, or having in possession any 
false or counterfeit plate or impression of it, or any paper 
made in imitation of the paper on which it is printed, is 
felony, and is punishable by five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
fine, or fifteen (In) years imprisonmeut at hard labor, or 
both." 

Counterfeiting Coins. — The penalty for counterfeit- 

ilng the coins of the United States is also very severe. 

'fficers of tLe government ai'e employed to detect counter- 

Ifeit money of an;" kind, and, if possible, to arrest the 

iminals engaged in its manufacture or use. 
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Safe Money. — It is safe to say thnt there la almost no 
counterfeit money now in circulation. So certain do we feel 
that all the paper money in use is genuine, that we rarely 
examine it, except to be sure of tlie amount it representfl. 
The kinds of paper money now in circulation are greenback, 
national bank notea, silver, gold, and com certificates. 

Clawe 7. — Postojlces. H 

To establish ])ostofficcs and post Toade, ^^ 

Postal System. — The postal system of the United 
States originated with BeDJaniio Franklin. At the organiza- 
tion of the government in 1789, there were only seventy-five 
postofflces, but now there are aboufc sixty-five thousand. 
All the people are brought in contact with this branch of the 
public service, sjid in no other way has the government done 
80 much "to promote the general welfare." ■ 

Rate of Postag^e.— Fifty years ago the rate of posfc* ■■ 
age was very high, and it varied according to the distance 
the letters were carried. If the distance was less than 
thirty miles, tlie postage was six cents; more than thirty 
and less than eighty miles, ten cents; and over four hun- 
dred miles, twenty-five cents. The charge now is merely 
nominal, and it is uniform throughout the United States 
without regard to distance. The rate of letter postage is two 
cents an ounce or fraction thereof. Circulars and other 
advertising matter, books, merchandise, money, and many 
other things, are sent to all parts of the country by mail at 
a nominal charge, and yet the receipts of the postal depart- 
ment make it almost self-supporting. 

International Postal Union. — The Doited States is 
also a member of an international postal union, and, by 
B of this, letters may be sent to any foreign country 
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Iwlonging to the postal union, at the uniform rate of five 
leents per half ounce. 

Money may be sent to all parts of the United States by 
r means of postal orrterSj which may be purchased at all the 
rtoportaot postofBcea in the United States, International 
[money orders are also used to scad money abroad. 

Classification. — PoatofEces are divided into olaflsea 
I according to the amoaut of business transacted. 

First Class. — Firat class offices are those whose 
I annual receipts are forty thousand dollars and upwards, and 
I the salaries of postmasters in such offices vary from three 
I thousand to six thousand dollars a year. The postmaster 
I of the city of New Vork is allowed eight thousand dollars 
a year, and the postmaster of Washington, D. C. , five thous- 
and dollars. 

SGCOnd Class. — la second class offices the receipts 
range from eight thousand to forty thousand dollars a year, 
kand the salariea from two thousand to twenty-nine hundred 
I dollars. 

Third Class. — The receipts in third class offices must 
be not less than nineteen hundi-ed nor more thin eight 
thousand dollars. The range of salaries is from one thoa- 
Baud to nineteen hundred dollars, by even hundreds. 

Fourth Class. — Postmasters of the fourth cljsi 
receive salaries varying according to the amount of busiuesi 
transacted. All of the box rent collectoil by them, and als( 
a commission on canceled postage-dao stamps, form partof ~ 
the salary. In addition to this, they are allowed one hun- 
dred per cent, of the value of all postage stamps and postal 
cards canceled by tbem, and of all amounts received from 
the aale of mate paper, dead newspapers, and other printed 
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matter, and twine, not to exceed in value fifty dollars for 
each period of three months; on the next hundred dollars 
received from such sources per quarter, sixty per cent; on 
the next two hundred dollars, fifty per cent; and on the 
balance received for the quarter, forty per cent. Salaries 
L. fourth class oflScera vary from one quarter to another, as 
they are based upon a percent^e of the business of the 
offices. 

Adjustment. — Salaries are readjusted annually, and 
If the receipts of any ofBce grow bo large early in the year 
as to change the claaa to which that office belongs, the read- 
justment will not be made until the end of the postal year, 
which is March 31. 

Post Roads. — Post roads are routes designated by 
the government over which the mails are carried. They 
consist of railroads, steamship routes, and w^on roads. 
These post roads are not special routes constructed at gov- 
ernment expense, but any route by which mail ia conveyed 
is called a post road. 




CHAPTER XV. 
POWEKS OP CONGRESS.— CoNTimniD. 

(7lau»e 8. — Copyrights and Patents. 
To promote ike progrets of icienee and uge/ul c 
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I for limited times, i 
mtxchuive right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

Patents. — A patent is a certificate issaed by the 
authority of the government to the inventor of any useful 
article, or the discoverer of any useful process, by means 
of which he is given the exclusive right to manufacture 
and Bell his production. Models of the various articles 
patented in the United Stittcs are kept in the patent office at 
Washington. Patents are issued by a commission that Is 
in charge of that branch of the interior department 

Expense. — Letters patent, as the certificate is called, 
Becures to the inventor the esclusive right to his patent for 
seventeen years, and a patent may be re-issued. The 
expense of obtainiiig a patent is thirty-five dollars. Fifteen 
dollars must accompany the application, and this money 
will not be returned to the applicant, even if he is not 
granted a patent. It is used to defray the expense of the 
careful search through the models in the patent office to see 
that the article is not like some similar one already covered 
by patent. 

Copyrigcht. — A copyright is a privilege granted to 
aatbors and designers, and it is intended to secure to them 
the exclusive right to their productions. Any person wish- 
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ing to copyright a book, map, chart, or other Bimilar artlol 
luiist make applicatioa to the libi'ariaa of coagreas befora. 
I lie pubiication is made. 

Cost. — The fee for recording the appIicaiiDn for copy* 
right is fifty cents, and the certificate issued to the applt^ 
Clint costs fifty cents. Tliese fees must accompany th< 
application. Two copies of the article copyrighted must bo' 
sent to the librarian of congress within ten daya after its 
publication. 

Notice. — Every book or other article under copyrigl 
must coQtaia a notice to the public Id one of the followu:^' 
forms: "Entered according to act of congress in the ye« 

, by in the office oC the librarian of congress, 

at Washington, D. C," or "Copyright, 18.., by 

Any person who uses either of these forms contrary to lai 

is subject to a fine of one hundred dollars. 

Duration. — A copyright secures protection to th«^ 
author for twenty-eight years, and, if application is made for 
a renewal six months before that time expires, the copy 
right will be extended for fourteen years. The application 
for a renewal may be made by the author himself, or by his 
legal heirs. 

Claused. — Uiii led States Courts. 

To constitute trihunah in/erioT to tlie supreme court. 

Judicial Department. — This clause is an important' 
one, and congress, exercising the authority granted by it, 
has established several important courts, some of them 
inferior only in name to the supreme court. Owing to the 
relation of these courts to the supreme court, the whole sab*. 
jectwill be discussed as the judicial branch of the 
emment 
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Clamii 10. — Crimtt at Sea. 
define and punish piraciet and felonies committid on 
I ike high seas, and ojfentes against tlw law of nations. 

Piracy. — Piracy is a crime cammitted oa the high 

8 which is equivalent to robbery on laod. Congress h;i9 

I passed stringent laws for the punishment of pimcy, and as 

other civilized nations have taken similar action, this crime 

is now of rare occurrence. 

Low Water Mark.. — The jurisdiction of a state bor- 
dering on the ocean extends to low water mark, but the 
nation has control of oceanic waters for a distance of three 
miles outside of low water mark. The nation also controls 
tlie gulfs and bays that indent its coasts. 

Citizens. — The offenses against nations referred to 
here apply only to citizens of the United States. Each 
nation is responsible to every other nation for the acta of its 
titizena. The United States hiis been called upon to make 
reparation for the injuries done to citizens of other coun- 
tries, and the power of our government is often invoked to 
protect the rights of our citizens abroad 

CToiWB n.—DeclaTotion of War. 

To declare war, grant letters of 'marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

y/ftLP. — One of the soTereign powers of a nation is that 
of declaring war. The United States has been engaged in 
two important wars with other nations^ and in the great Civil 
War. 

Declaration. — A delaxation of war is a very important 
step for any nation to take. It is a formal proclamation to 
the world that war is about to begin, and war is always 
dreadfoL 



Powers of Congress. — Wlien congroas has declaredl 

ww: against a nation, a treaty of peace is necessary in order 
to termioiite tlie war. A trcaly is agreed to by ambassa- 
dors appointed for that purpose, but the terma of tiie treaty 
must be ratified by tlie president aiid senate. A two-thirds 
vote of the number of senators present is necessary for the 
ratification of a treaty. 

National Wrong's. — Sometimes a nation refuses or 
neglects to mske reparation for the wrongs done to another 
nitioiiL, or to its citizens. The injured nation may issue a 
license to its naval officers, authorizing them to seize the 
subjects or property of tbe oflenditig nation found on the 
high seas, and to hold them subject to the law of nations 
governing such cases. The seizure of property in this man- 
ner is not considered piracy, or in any sense criminal. 

Marque and Reprisal. — The license to make the 
seizure referred to is called a tetter of marque, and tbe 
authority to take the property seized into the porta oE the 
injured nation, a letter of rejiriml. 

Prize Courts. — The United States, in time of war, 
designates certain ports into which prizes may be taken by 
officers acting 'nnder letters of marque and reprisal. At 
these ports, prize courts, or courts of admiralty, as they are 
often called, are established, and if it is found by them 
that the seizure has been properly made, the property is 
sold, and the money received is divided among the officers 
and crew in a manner prescribed by law. 

Claune 12. — Maintenance of Armie». 

To raite and tapport armies, but no appropriation 
money to that u*'e ihall be for a longer term than two yean. 

Armies. — The power to declare war would have little 
force unless accompanied by the right to raise and eqnig 
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armies. The members of the constitutional convention 
were divided in opinion concerning the power of congress to 
raise armies, and the people also, when called upon to ratify 
the constitution, were found to be much opposed to this 
part 6f the document. 

Appropriations. — As a safeguard to the people, it is 
provided that an appropriation for the support of the United 
States army shall not be made for a longer period than two 
years. By this means, if a war proves unpopular, repre- 
sentatives favoring the wishes of the people could be elected, 
and the war terminated through lack of support of the 
army. 

Position of United States.— The geographical 
postion of the United States makes it less necessary for the 
nation to support a large standing army. Controlling the 
large area that it does, extending from ocean to ocean, and 
with little danger possible from its neighbors, north and 
south, the United States is more secure than any other large 
civilized nation on the earth. 

Militia. — In case of war, the United States could call 
out the militia of the several states. This includes all able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five years, with a few exceptions. Of these, there are in 
the United States more than thirteen million, according to 
the census of 1890. During the Rebellion, President Lin- 
coln issued several calls for volunteers to enlist in the army 
of the United States, and hundreds of thousands answered 
the call. 

Standings Army.— It has always been the policy of 
the United States to maintain a small standing army. At 
the beginning of the Spanish-American war in April, 1898, 
our standing army numbered less than twenty-eight thous- 
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and men, officers included. In a few weeks, a volunteer 
army, numbering fully a quarter of a million of men, was 
raised, and the glorious victories won surprised the whole 
world. There is little doubt but that the standing army 
of the future will be much larger than in years past. 
European countries are kept on a war footing constantly, 
and millions of men are kept in training all of the tinote to be 
ready for war at a moment' s notice. 
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CHAPTEB XVL 
POWERS OF CONGRESS.— Continued. 

Clause IS. — The Navy. 

Tfc provide and maintain a navy. 

Nayy.— The navy of the United States has been "for " 

nany years evea lesa imposiag ihiia its army. But the 

year 1898 saw a small, poorly equipped navy change, as if 

■ by magic, into ons of the most powerful navies of the 

I vorld. The victories at Manila and Santiago are without 

I a parallel in the aaaals of the world. In a few days, the 

I vast resources of the governmeut were turned toward the 

improvement of our navy, and the change was marvelous. 

Battleships, armored cruisers, torpedo boats, rapid-Gre 

guns, and, in fact, everything needed for the carrying on 

of a great war seemed to spring into being at the need of 

the nation. The preparations now being made in the naval 

department will soon make the United States one of the 

I foremost naval powers of the earth. 

I Clause 14. — Army and Kavy Rtgutaixom. 

[ To Tnake rides /or the government and regutatwit qf tit 

Imnd and nival forces. 

Military Academy. — Congress has passed many laws 
relating to the government of its land and naval forces. To 
provide for the proper training o( army officers, there is a 
military academy located at West Point, New York, and 
supported at government expense. Tiiie academy was 
opened in 1812, and more than thiee thorcdod officers bav« 
graduated from it 

Cadots. — Each congressional district In the Cnited 
StitM is entitled to eend cue cad«X ^o ^da TiiifAaK% 
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academy. The appointment is uBnally determinecl by oom- 
petitive examination, and the person chosen must he 
thoroughly prepared in the commoa branches o£ study, and 
be physically perfect. Cadets ai-e paid five hundred and 
forty dollars a year for four years, and the graduates 
receive the rank and pay of second lieutenants. 

Naval Academy. — The naval academy was founded 
in 1845, by George Bancroft, the noted historian, who was 
then serving as secretary of the navy. During the Kebel- 
lion, this school was transferred to Newport, Rhode Island. 
Oadets are appointed from the congressional districts 
of the United States, and each is bound to eight years serv- 
ice in the navy, sis years of the time being spent under tbe 
direction of the academy. This institution is now located 
at Annapolis, Maryland, 

Clause IS. — Tlie MUUia. , I 

To provide for calling forth ike viilitia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress iaswrTectioas, and repel 
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Comm an der-lD- Chief. — The constitution provides 
that the president shall be commander-in-chief of the land 
aod naval forces of the United States, The governor of 
each state is empowered to call out tbe state militia to 
enforce the laws of the state and maintain peace within its 
borders, but he has not the power to send tbem outside of 
tbe state. The president may call out the state militia to , 
aid in executing the laws of the Union, or to suppress insui 
rections, and repel invasions. 

Ciaute Xti. — Organisation of the Militia. 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining tj 
m-ilitia, and for governing mtch part of them <u may I 
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i^oyed m (S« leruice of the United Slates, reserving to 
the itatea respectively the appointment of the officerij and the 
ttuthority of training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
serihtd hi/ congress. 

Trainings Militia.— If it were not for this proviHJon, 
by meana of which UEiformityin military training is secured, 
the militia would be of little Talue, when called into the 
service of the general government. It is proper to permit 
the states to choose the officers of the militia, but the train- 
ing of &1I, officers and privataa alike, should be the same 
for all the states. 

Clause 17. — Exclvmve Legislation. 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases tohatioever, 
ever each district (not exceeding ten, miles squar^ as mxty, by 
the cession of particular slates, and the acceptance of congress, 
b&^mte ike teat of government of the United Stales, and to 
gxercise like authorilj/ over all places purchased by the consent 
•tlf the legislature of the state in which the same shall bejjbr the 
lereetion of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other 
needful buildings. 

Seat of Government. — Washington was empowered 
by congress, at its first session, to locate the seat of govern- 
ment at some point on the Potomac river. This he did in 
1790, and the capital was removed from Philadelphia, to the 
city of Washington in 1800. The site chosen for the seat 
«f government is known as theDiatrictoE Columbia. Mary- 
land gave sixty-four square miles of territory, and Virginia, 
ihirty-six. In 18A6, the government ceded to Virginia its 
Original part, leaving only the Maryland grant in the Dis- 
trict, 

How Controlled. — For seventy years congress gov. 
erned the District of Columbia by direct legislation, and 
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then it tried the experiment of giving it a territorial organi- 
zation. This did not prove satisfactory, and, after three 
years' trial, the government was placed in the hands of three 
eommissioners who are appointed by congress. 

Washlngton-^The city of Washington contains the 
capitol and many other large and costly buildings belonging 
to the United States, It is there that much of the business 
of governing the country is transacted. Congress, the 
president and his cabinet, and the supreme court do their 
work there, and the ambassadors from foreign countries 
reside there dunng the time of their appointment. 

United States Property. — The United States owns 
euatom houses, navy yards, poatofflcea in many large cities, 
and other property in different parts of the country. Land 
is obtained for these purposes from the several states, but 
he states usually reserve certain rights to the land. As a 
rule, the deed to the land contains a reverting clause, so 
;hat the land will become the property of the state or indi- 
vidual granting it, in case the government fails to use it 
r the purpose for which it was granted. The right lo 
rve writs or other legal notices for the enforcement of the 
Ks of the state is also reserved by the state. This is done 
prevent these places from becoming a place of refuge for 
criminals fleeing from state authority, 

Clau»e 18. — Legislative Power. ,(■ 

To •makt all latog which shall be neeeaaary for carrying 
into exetMtion the foregoing powere, and all other poieerg veiled 
hy thit contlitution in the ffovei-nmait of the United Stateg, or 
in any department or officer tftc-rtof. 



Summary. — This clause is fl 
powers of congress. It will be se 



grand summary of the 
91 that the constitution 
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states mnxij things aboat which congress may legislate, but 
this is only for the purpose of pointing out some of the most 
important subjects requiring general legislation. In order 
to show that congress has power to legislate in matters not 
specified, this last provision is wisely inserted. There are 
in the employ of the general government— in all branches 
of the public service, including the military, naval, and 
marine depai*tments — fully two hundred thousand persons. 
All laws relating to these officers, their duties, terms, and 
salaries, have been passed by congress. 
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.CHAPTER XVn. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Clause 1. — The Slave Trade. 

The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the states now existing shall think proper to 'admit y shall not he 
prohibited hy congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty hut a tax or duty may he imposed on such 
importation^ not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

Slavery. — The curse of slavery had its beginning in 
this country in 1620, when a Dutch trader brought twenty 
negroes from Africa and sold them to the planters of Vir- 
ginia as slaves. Other importations followed, until, at the 
time of the Revolution, slaves were owned in all the 
colonies. 

Sectional. — Slavery was never very popular at the 
North, partly because slave labor could not be made so 
profitable as in the milder climate of the South, and yet 
there were some slaves owned in New England as late 
as 1840. 

Cotton Gin. — The invention of the cotton gin by Eli 
Whitney, in 1793, gave a wonderful impetus to the pro- 
duction of cotton at the South, and as slave labor could 
be used to great advantage in the production of 
cotton, the value of slaves rapidly increased. Although 
Washington owned slaves, he was opposed to slavery as an 
institution, as were many other members of the constitu- 
tional convention. 
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Concession. — I'o satisfy some members of tbe con- 
▼ention, it was agreed that congress sUould not pass any law 
to prohibit the importation of slaves prior to 1808. It was 
supposed that the newgovemment would be organized about 
the beginning of 1T8B, and this prohibitioa was intended to 
last for twenty years thereafter. 

Restrictions. — The importatiou of slaves after the 
first of January, 1808, was prohibited by congress, and pen- 
alties were prescribed for the violation of the law. But 
because slavery had become profitable, the law was often 
violated. In 1820, congress declared that any citizen of the 
United States who should engage in the foreign slave trade 
was guilty of piracy, and attached tbe death penalty to 
the crime. Slavery was finally abolialiod by the thirteenth 
Rmendmeut to the constitution, which was adopted in 
i&. 

Clause S.— rite Writ of Eabeaa Corpus. 
The privileges of the iorit of habeas corpus shall not be 
I Kupended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
\ public safety may require it. 

Hal)eaS Corpus, — The right to a writ of habeas cor- 
pns is one of the strongest safeguards to personal 
liberty. An innocent person may be arrested, charged 
with having committed a heinous crime. Instead of 
being compelled to wait several weeks or montlis 
for a hearing, he may demand a writ of habeas corpus 
in the method prescribed by law. This writ is placed in the 
hands of the sheriff, or other ministerial officer, and he is 

1 directed to take the person under arrest before the proper 
Judicial authority, who will at once decide whether the per- 
son accused of the crime is legally held to answer for the 
crime, or not 



I 



ttatement and account of the receipts and expenditvrtm ofdU 
public moTiey shall he pvhlished from time to time. 

Appropriations of Money. — Large sums of money 
are required to carry on tlie government, evea for a j'ear, 
and it is eminently proper to have all appropriations of ttie 
public funds regulated by law. Many items of expense are 
aothorized by general provision of law, as, for example, the 
payment of salaries of president, congressmen, judges, and 
Other offlcsTs. In addition to this, special appropriations are 
made at each session of congress to defray incidental and 
nnnsual expenses of the govern ment. 

Government Expenses. — The expenses of the 

United States in all departments of the public service 
amount to nearly two million dollars a day for every day in 
the year. Some of this money is paid in fees which are used 
to defray the expenses of the office collecting them, and, as 
stated elsewhere, the postal service is almost self-sup- 
porting. 

Publication. — In a republican government, the people 
claim the right to know about how the public money is 
obtained, and for what purpose it is expended. The secre- 
tary of the treasury is called upon at least once a year to 
report to the president the financial condition of the conn- 
try, and he gives much valuable information to the people 
concerning the finances of the governmeat. The "Sundries 
Appropriation Bill," passed by congress at each session, 
shows in detail the Bpecial appropriations made by that 
body. 

Claute 8. — Titles of Nohility. 

No title ofnohilify shill he granted hy the United States, 
a»d HO perso* holding an office of profit or trutt I 
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^^V Aall, foithovf (^ consent of tlie con^resg, aooq>t of any praent, ^^M 
^^K emolument, qffieXj or title of any hind whatever, froraany king, ^^M 
^^1 prince, or foreign state. ^^| 

^B Nobility. — If titles of nobility bad not been prohibited 

^H by the constitution, there would doubtless have been many 
^H attempts to establish such titles by law, all along through 
^H our history. The design of the founders ot our government 
^H was to prevent any form of aristocracy from gaining a foot- 
^H hold in this country under sanction of law. In short, it was ^_ 
^H their intention to establish a democracy — a goTenunent of ^H 
^H the people. ^H 

Prohibition. — The allegiance of citizens of the United ^M 
Statea is duo to our own goycmment, and the obligation is ^H 
certainly strong upon those wlio are chosen to positions of ^H 
honor or trust among the people. If any public officer 
were permitted to receive gifts of any kind from any foreign 
power, it would seem to be for some sinister purpose Con- 
gress has given its consent to public officers at different 
times, permittiog them to receive gifts from foreign powers. 
In general, the prohibition is a wise one, and it has often 
been urged that no citizen of the United States should be ^^H 
permitted to receive a gift of any kind from any foreign ^H 
poirer. ^M 

■ SECTION X.— Oh the Statxs. ^H 

Clause 1, — Unconditional. ^| 
Jib tlate shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or amfei- 
eration, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, 

I emit hills of credit, maJce anything hut gold and gUver cota a ^^ 

tender in payment a/ debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex- ^^M 

pott-/acto law, or law impairing the obligation nf contraett, ^^M 

91* ffroHt ang tith of nobility. ^^M 



Restrictions Upon States. — Before the consHtatioD 

of tho United States wiia ratified, the several states were 
independent republics, each one a smaH nation by itself. 
But, on entering tbe Union, it became necessary for the 
state to surrender certain rights and privileges that it bod 
previously enjoyed, in order that tbe general government 
might be made strong. The unconditional prohibitions of 
this clause Tvere necessary to promote the general welfare 
of &1I the states. 

Same. — If the states were permitted to enter Into 
alliances of any kind with foreign nations, it would not be 
long until the nation would be forced into war in self defense, 
perhaps through the hasty or thoughtless action of a single 
state. No state was compelled to enter tbe Union, nor could 
it gain admission into the sisterhood of states without but- . 
rendering those prerogatives that would be likely to causaM 
conflict between state and national authority. jM 

Clause S. — Conditional Prohibition. 

No ttate shall, without the coneent o/ the congress, lay any 
impOKti or duties on imports or exports; except what tuay be 
ahxolutcli/ necessary for execttting its inspection laws; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on im' 
ports or exports, shall he for t!ie use of the treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision 
of the congress, J^o slate shall, without the coTuent of con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in 
time of peace, enter into any agrrement or compact with 
another state, or with a foreign porcer, or engage in war, 
unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as not to 
admit of delay. 

State Revenue. — It has come to be the policy of the 
Bt&tee to raise revenue for the support of the state goverii- 



t by meana of direct taxes. This seems to have grown 
out of the prohibition placed upon them by this clause. It 
will be seen that any state may pass laws providing for the 
proper inspection of articles of merchandise imported into 
the slate. 

Inspection Laws. — Nearly all the slates have passed 

laws for the testing of illuminating oils, and the cost of 

inspectioD may be charged to the owners of the oil at the 

time the inspection is made. Barrels or tanks "containing the 

I oil are stamped by the inspector in such a way as to show 

[ the result of the test. 

Food Inspection. — Meats aod other articles of diet 
are required to be inspected by the laws of some of the 
states, and they are permitted to pass such laws by the 
privilege granted in this clause. Should there be any 
income after paying the actual cost of inspection, it must be 
paid into the treasury of the United States. 

Nation Supreme. — The langu^e of the last sentence 
of this clause is so de&nite as to require little explanation. 
The whole purport of the constitution is to make state 
authority subordinate to that of the general government in 
[ all matters of common interest. The natural law of self- 
>u]d justify a state in acting in self-defense 
in case of imminent danger or actual invasion. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
ARTICLE II. — The Exbootivi BbabobI" 



SECTION I.— ExECDTivB Power. 



Cfar 



tl. 



The executive power shall he vetted in a president of ihel 
United States of America. Me shall hold his oj/ce during the 
term of four years, and, together with ike vice-president, chosen 
/or the same term, shall be elected as follows: (^See Clause S.) 

Eseoutlve Authority. — The framing of this part o( 

the coHBtitution was a very difficult one. Under the artielea 
of confederation there was no executive authority, except 
BDCh as congreas could exert incidentally. Every point 
relating to the executive waa carefully discuaaed, and 
changes were frequently made in the provisions relating 
thereto. J 

Executive Council. — Some members favored an 
executive council of the government to consist of three 
memtiers, instead of having a single president. It was 
thought best to adopt the plan of having but one execotive, 
and the committee having this matter in charge decided that 
the title of the president should be, "His Excellency." As 
tliis seemed to point to the establishment of what might be 
considered by some a title of nobility, it was discarded. 

Teno. — ^What should be the length of the presidential 
teiffi of o£Qoe7 Some favored an annual appointment os 
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election. Others were in favor of having the executive 
serve during life or good behavior. Between these 
exti^mes there seemed to be all possible shades and differ- 
ences of opinion. The fir^t plan actually agreed to was, that 
the president should be chosen for a term of seven years, 
and that he should be ineligible to re-election. 

Chang^e. — For some reason it afterwards seemed 
advisable to change this provision, and after another pro- 
Longed discussion, it was decided to make the presidential 
term four years, and to say nothing about re-election. 

Number of Terms. — Washington was urged to 
become a candidate for a third term, but he deemed it 
unwise, and the example he set has been followed all through 
our history. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, and McKinley are the 
only presidents that have been re-elected. Only four of the 
presidents have been re-elected during the past sixty years. 
It seems as though the people of the United States favor a 
single term for the executive. 

Vice-President. — The office of vice-president met 
with much opposition. Several prominent members of the 
convention argued against the office as needless, but the 
majority of the states became convinced of the need of such 
an officer as the vice-president, and the office was established 
as provided in this section. 

Clause 2, — Niimhcr and Appointment of Electors. 

Edch state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct^ a numher of electors equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which the state may 
he entitled in the congress; hut no senator or representative^ or 
person holding an office of trust or j^^'oft under the United 
States^ shall he appointed an doctor. 



HTanner of Choosing. — Several plans for the elecn^i 

of president and vice-president were proposed, and after 
much diacussioa the one given above was adopted. Some 
memijcra favored the election of the president by congress, 
and others, by the people. The election by the United 
States senate, by electors chosen by the governors of the 
leveral states, by electors chosen by the state legislatures, 
and by electors chosen by lot from the membership of con- 
gress, were some of the recommendations made. From 
- this we may see what varied opinions prev^led among the 
memiiera of the convention. Yet the discussions were carried 
on with the sole intention of doing what was heat for the 
whole people, and the work was grandly done. 

Choice of Electors. — The state legislatures have, in 
most cases, provided for the choice of presidential electors 
at the general election every fourth year Each political 
party desiring to choose a president and vice-president holds 
a national convention, early in the year, and nomlnatos 
candidates for those offices. . Then a state convention of 
delegates is held by each party, and as many candidates for 
presidential electors are nominated as there are members of 
congress from that state. 

Numher of Electors. — Iowa has two senators and 

eleven representatives in congress, and each political parly 
in the state nominates thirteen presidential electors. In 
voting, each elector casts a ballot for the thirteen electors 
nominated by the party to which he belongs. The party 
casting the largest number of votes at the general election 
elects the full number of presidental electors. These 
electors are morally, or at least politically, bound to vote 
for the nominees of their party for president and vice- 
president. 
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Prohibition. — ^The prohibition placed npon senators, 
representatives, and persons holding positions of tragt oi 
profit nnder the government is intended to make the choice 
of president and vice-president entirely free from the politi- 
cal bias that is likely to attend the holding of office 
It was the intention of the founders of the govern 
ment to permit each elector to vote for any eligible person 
for these offices, independent of bis political preferences, 
but this ha3 never been the practice. 

t Clauses.— Eleefwa of Pretideat and Vice-President. 

(For ths luig^Tuige of XM» clftiue, we cop7 ot the constltalloa.) 
Ori^nal Plan- — The original clause provided that 
the presidential electors must vole for two persons without 
espressing their preference for president and vice- president 
The person having the largest number of votes, it a majority 
of all, was elected president, and the one having the second 
largest number was the vice-president. The plan worked 
well at the first three presidential elections, but at the elec- 
tion in the year 1800, no person received a majority of all 
the votes cast by the presidential electors. The failure of 
the electors to choose a president threw the election into the 
house of representatives. 

Election of JefTerson. — The election in the house 
was made by the old plan of voting, each state having but 
one vote. Of the sixteen states represented, eight voted 
for JefTerson, six for Burr, and the vote of the other two 
States was divided. It was not until the thirty-sixth ballot 
was taken that Jefferson received a majority of all the votes. 
On that ballot he had ten votes, Bnrr four, and two states 

I were again divided. 
Chftng^e of Plan. — .JefllerBon and Burr were the rep- 
lesentnlivea of the same political party, and both bad 



I 



I 

J 



aaplied to the presidency. It waa reasonable to anppose that 
Burr would not change his political plans or endeavor to 
bring his opinions into harmony with those of the president. 
The same trouble was likely to arise every time the election 
of president and vice-president devolved upon the house of 
representatives. 

Twelfth Amendment. — The twelfth amendment to 

the constitution, adopted in 1804, was intended to prevent 
the choice of president and vice-president from different 
political parties. The twelfth amendment is here inserted 
and discussed instead of in ite historical place among the other 
amendments. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Tbb Exechtiti Bbaticb. — CoHTtsiraD. 



THE TWELFTH AMENDMENT. 
The electors shall Tneet m their retpecthe ttate* and vote hy 
I hallot for president and rtce-president, one of tcftwii, at least, 
tkall not be an inhabitant of (Ae «anie itale idtk t/teTtuelvei; 
they ghall name in their ballots the person voted for atpreti- 
dent, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice-presi- 
dent, and they shall make distinct lists of all persona voted for 
as president, and of all persons voted for as vice-president, 
and of the nwnber of votes for each; wliidt lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the sent of government of 
L the United Stales, directed to the president oftlie senate, Tha 
\.f/reaideiit of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate and 
%Moase of r^resentatives, open ail the certificates, and the votes 
I ihaU ihen he counted; the person having the greatest numher of 
W votes for president shall he president, if such number he a ma- 
rity of the xokale number of electors appointed; and if no 
erton have swA majoritg, then frvm the persons having the 
midghest naimber not exceeding three on the list of those voted for 
IS pretideat, the house of representatives shall choose immedi- 
ately by ballot, tJie president, Mitt in choosing the president, 
the votes shall be taken hg states, the representation from each 
§iate having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shaU consist of 

K member or members front two- thirds of the states, and a ma- 
rily of all tlte states shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
e Jumse of representatives shall not choose a president tchen- 
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ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, hefore HAtfS 
fourih day of March, next following, then the vice-jirendent 1 
thallact as president, as in the case of the death or othtr eon- I 
ttitutiowil disability of the president. I 

The person havinff the greatest number of votes as vice' M 
president, shall he the vice-president, if «ucA nmnber he a ma- I 
jority of the whole nwnher of electors appointed, and if n^m 
person have a majority, then from the ttoa highest nuTnhers 0)|>I 
the list the senate shall choose the vice-president; a qnorumfori 
thepnrpose shall consist of two-thirds of the wliole number ofM 
senators, and a majority of the whole numher shall he necessartf^ 
toaehoice. Bnt no person constitutionally ineligihle to the office^ 
of president shall be eligible to that of vice-president of thij 
United States. J 

Choice of Candidates, — It ia sometimes asserted ' 
tliat the president and vice-president cannot be elected from 
the same state. Tliia is not iiliely to occur, but the consti- 
tution does not prohibit it. Political parties always take 
the precaution to nominate their candidates for president 
and vice-president from different states in order not to dis- 
qualify the electors from any state from voting (or the m 
candidates for both offices. ■ 

Illustration. — This may be made plain by a eingle^ 
illustration. New York now has thirty-six electoral votes. 
Suppose one of the great political parties should select 
■ts candidates for president and vice-president from that 
state, and that it was saccessfnl In electing Its preal> 
dential electors in that state. When the electors met to 
cast their votes, they conld vote for but one of the candi- 
dates, because of the constitutional provision that one of 
the candidates must not be a resident of the same state u 
themselves. 
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^ Clauae i. — Timft of T/iese Eleciwfia. ^| 

^H The congress may determine the time of ehoosing tlie elect- ^^| 

^^1 ws, a)id t/ie day on which thty shttll give theirvotet, ■which dag ^^| 
^^1 ahall he the tame throughout the United States, ^^M 

^H Summary. — The following summary may aid in the ^H 

^* study of thia subject; ^H 

1. Nomination of candidates for president and vice- ^H 

president by each of the great political parties. ^H 

^K 2. Nomination of presidential electors by state coa- ^H 

^B ventionB. ^H 

^H 3. Election of presidential electors — the Tuesday ^H 

^^ next after the first Monday in November, in every fourth ^H 

(leap) year. ^M 

4. Meeting of presidential electors — usually at the ^H 
state capitol on the second Monday ta Juioaiy follow- ^* 
ing their election. 

5. At this meeting, the ballots of the electors are 
cast for the nominees of their party for president and vice- 
president, 

6. The ballots must be separate and distinct, ea<^ 
showing the name of the candidate and the nam* of the 
office. 

7. Three separate lists of the T0t«8 are made, signed 
by the electors, sealed and certified. 

8. One list is sent to the presidsnt of the United 
States senate by mall; the second is sent to him by special 
messenger, generally by one of the electors chosen for that 
purpose ; the third Is deposited with the judge of the United 
States district conrt for the district in which the electors 

I meet. ^h 

9. The c«rtlflcates from all the states are opened and ^| 
counted in the presence of both houses of congress on the ^H 
second Wednesday in February. ^H 
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House of Bepresentatives. — la case there has been 

no choice made by the electors, the bouse of representatives 
proceeds at once to tho election of a president, and the 
senate to the election of a vice-president. In addition to 
the election of Jefferson^ in 1801, the bouse of representa- 
tives chose John Qaincy Adams president, in 1825. 

Senate. — Eicbard W. Johnson was chosen vice-presi- 
dent by the senate in 1S37, the oaly time that the election 
of the vice-president baa devolved upon that body. 

Joint High Commission. — In 1876, there arose a 
dispute in some of the states as to the choice of presidential 
electors, both of the great political pailies claiming the 
election of their candidates. The matter could not be de- 
cided by congress in any way known to the constitution. 
It was finally agreed that a joint high commission, consist- 
ing of five senators, five representatives, and five judges of 
the supreme court should be appointed to settle the matter. 

Work of Cotnniissiotl. — This commission did not 
elect the president, as it is sometimes stated. There are 
only two ways by wbieU the president can be chosen. The 
commission was empowered to take testimony, examine 
into election frauds, and, if possible, decide which presi- 
dential electors had been properly chosen in the disputed 
states. The commission decided that Rutherfoi'd B. Hayes 
had received one more electoral vote than his opponent, 
Samuel J. Tilden. 

Electoral Collegfe. — The presidential electors of a 
state are often called the electoral collie and the same 
term is applied to all the presidential electors of the United 
States. These officers are usually paid a small per diem, 
and mileage sufficient to defray their necessary traveling 
Each state r^ulates this matter by law. Praifc* j 
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dential electors in Iowa are paid five dollars a day for tba 
time actually employed ia the diacliarge of their duties, and 
five cents a mile for the necessary distance traveled in going 
I to and returning from the seat of government. 

Glaute 4- — Qualificatton*. 

No person except a naturai lorn citizen, or a citizen of 
I tAe United States at the time of (he adoption of tliis eonttitu- 
\ tion, shall be eligible to the office of president; neither shall 
I atii/ perton be eligible to that office, who shall not have attaiTied 
I to the age of thlrtg-five years, and been fourteen years a resi' 
|. dent within the United States. 

Qualiftcations of President. — It woald seem to be 
I the part of wisdom to restrict tlie right to hold the highest 
office within the gift of the people to native-born citizensof 
the nniE«d States. Many of the ablest members of the 
constitntional convention, and many other persona who had 
done much to help the colonies in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, were not born in this country. It was for these 
two classes of persons that the exception was made, so that 
they would be eligible to the presidency, if citizens of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. The exception does not now apply, of conrse. 



Age. — The minlmnm age required for president and 
TJce- president is certainly low enough. No person has 
ever been chosen to either of these offices at 80 early an age 
«B thirty-five years. 

Residence. — The latter part of this claose bas always 
been a matter of dispute among atndents of the constita- 
tion. It was evidently the intention of the founders of the 
constitution to have the " fourteen years a resident within 
tbe Doited States" apply to the fourteen years immediately 
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preceding the election. Thia number of yeara coTers the 
period from twenty-one years, tLe earliest voting age, to 
thirty-five years, the minimum age at which a person may 
be elected president or viee- president. ■ 

Interpretation. — In the absence of any mterpreta- ■ 
tion of this clause by the supreme court of tlie Uoiled 
States, the language of the constitntion must be taken 
literally. Viewed in thia way, any fourteen years of resi- 
dence within the United States would fill the requirement of 
thia clause; but there is little doubt that the term intended 
by the founders of the constitntion was the fourteen years 
Immediately preceding the election. 

Property Qualifications Suggested. — The qualifi- 
cations required for president and vice-president were not 
agreed towithout a greatdealof discussion. Some members 
of the convention favored a property qualification, and one, 
more specific than the others, stated that, in his opinion, any 
person elected president should be required to certify under 
oath that he was the owner of real estate to the value of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Vice-President. — The qualifications of vice-president 
are the same as those of president. This is perfectly 
proper, as the vice-president may, at any time, be called toJ 
the presidency. M 

Article 6. — Oath. H 

Be/ore he enter on the execKtian of his office, he shall 



1. That he Kill /aiihfuU;/ execute the ojice of president., - 

of the United Stales; and 

3. That he will, to the lest of hit ahUiiy, j 
teot and d^end the constitution of the United States. 
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How Administered. — TWs oath is adminiatered to 

I Ibe president by tlie cbief justice of the supreme coart, and 

F generally in tlie presence of thoosands of people who have 

assembled to witness the ceremony. As the snpreme court 

had not been organised when Washington was inaugurated, 

the oath was administered to bim by Chancellor Livingston, 

I of New York. 

I Clause 6. — Vhcinciet. 

i la caw of tfie removal of the prctidcnt front office, or 0/ 

hit death, resignation, or inah'iUly to discharge tiieporcert and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the tncC'presi- 

. deal, and the congress may hy laio provide for the case of 

^removal, deatli, resignation, or inahility, both of the president 
I vice-president, declaring inhat officer shall then act as 

I president, and ruch officer shall act accordingly, wntil the 
disahilitg be remoDed, or a praideiU shall he elected. 

Presidential Succession. — Three years after the 

Adoption of the constitution, congress passed a law which 
natncfl the president pro tempore of the senate and the 
speaker of the house of representatives as the ofQcers in the 
line of succession to the presidency, in case o( the inability 
of both president and vice-president to serve. 

Need of Change. — By the death of President Gar- 
field, Chester A. Arthur succeeded to the presidency. It so 
happened that congress had not been called to meet in 
special session in March, ISSl, and bo neither house had 
organized. There was, therefore, no president pro tempore 
of the senate, or speaker of the house. The question 
was often asked in those days, ' 'Who will become president, 
m case President Arthur should die?" 

Second Instance. — Four years later Vice-President 
. Eendricka died, and there was neither a preeident pro tern- 
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pore of the eenate Dor a speaker of the house. Oongreas, on 
assembling, considered several propositions relating to the 
line of Buccesaion to the presidency, and finally adopted the 
following plan: J 

Present Law. — In case of the inability of both presl<1 
dent and vice-president to serve, the members of the ' 
president's cabinet were designated to succeed to the presi. 
dency in the order named, provided they are eligible to the 
office of president by election. The order is: 

1. Secretary of state. 

2. Secretary of the treasury. 

3. Secretary of war. 

4. Attorney-generaL 

5. Postmaater*general, 

6. Secretary of the navy. 

7. Secretary of the interior. 
The office of socretary of i^icultnre was not c 

until aft«r the change in the succession to the | 
VBM made. 

Effect of Law. — The vice-president becomes presi- 
dent on the death, resignatioa, or removal of the latter, 
and he serves for the remainder of the term. A cabi- 
net officer who succeeds to the presidency will serve 
till a new president can be elected at the following general 
election, and until bis successor has qualified as required 
by law. 

Presidents William Henry Harrbon, Zacbary '. 
Abraham Lincoln, James A. G-arlield, and William McKinlq 
died in office, and were succeeded by the vice-president 1 
each case. Had President Johnson been convicted on 
peachment and removed from office, the presidency « 
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■haTO passed to the president pro tempore of th« senate. No 
cabioet officer has ever been called upon to act aa president. 

Clause 7. — J^eaideat's Salairy. 

The pTcsident shall, at elated times, receive Jar kia aersica 
a coMptmsation which shall he neither increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shiU have been, elected, and he 
alutll not receive teithtn that period any other eTnolwraetU from 
the United States or any of them. 

Franklin's Plan. — Franklin was very much opposed 
to this clause. He thought that the olSccra of the general 
gOTemment should serve without pay, and in a paper which 
he preparedon this subject be cited the example of Washing- 
toe, who hud served as commander-in-chief of the American 
forces during the Revolution without pay. He was in 
favor of having the actual expenses of officers borne by the 
govemment. The convention decided in favor of salaries 
for government officers generally. 

Salary. — The salary of the president is fifty thoueand 
doUars ayear, and he has the use of the executive mansion, 
or "White House," which is furnished and cared for at the 
expense of the government. The vice-president receives 
eightthousanddoIIarsayearealary,and the president^i-a tem- 
pore of the senate the same amount, if called upon to preside 
during a session of congress, but otherwise his salary is the 
same as other senators. The salary of nearly all govern- 
ment ofBcers is paid monthly. 

Expenses. — To many persons the salaries of president, 
congressmen, Judges, and other officers of the government 
seem large, but the expenses connected with these offices are 
so great, that many of the offlcers are not able to save any- 
thing from their salaries. Few of the presidents oC tna 
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United States have accumulated any property while in 
office. 

England. — King Edward VII. is allowed a salary 
amounting to nearly two millioa dollars a year, and an addi- 
tional allowance of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars is 
made to the other members of the royal family. The other 
European nations pny large sums of money annually for the 
support of their rulers. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Section II.— POWERS OP THE PRESIDENT. 
Clauit 1. 

The president shall he commander-in-chie/ of t/ie army 
■ and navy of the United Stales, and of the militia a/ (he several 
1 tlates, tchen called into the actual service of the United States; 
\Xemay require the opinion, in viriimg, of the principal ojffieer 
\ in each of the exemitive d^artnientt, upon any suhject relating 
I to the duties of their respective offices, and ke shall have power 
9 io grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
1 States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Privilege. — The president is not required or expected 
I to take command of the land or naval forces of the United 
I States, in person, but the constitution does not prohibit 
' him from doing this, if he should desire to do so. In time 
of wax, military ofHcers are appointed to the command of 
the different divisiona of the army and nayy, and the presi- 
dent exercises only general supervisory powers over their 
actions. 

OFlg^in of Cabinet. — Tn the constitutional conven- 
tion, it was urged by some members that the chief execu- 
I tjve power should be vested in a council instead of in one 
I person. While no action was taken with a view to the 
oi^anization of a cabinet of advisers for the president, the 
language of this clause seems to imply that thegovernmen. 
would be separated into departments for the proper enforce- 
ment of its laws. 
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DflpartmentS. — There are dow eight department 
the executive branch of our government The title of thi 
chief ofScer and the date of organization of each departmei 
are hero given. 

Department of State, September, 1789. 
" " Treasury, " " 

" '< War, " " 

Postofflce Department, " " 

Departmentof Navy, May, 1798. 

" " Interior, March, 1849. 

" " Justice, June, 1S70, 

" " Agriculture, February, 1389. 

Secpetary of State. — Tlie secretary of state is usually 

considered the highest officer in the cabinet, probably on 

account of the nature of his work. Under the direction of 

the president, he carries on the correspondence of the nation 

with foreign powei-s. He is the custodian of the great seal 

of the United States with which he seals all state papers 

elgned by the president and countersigned by him. All 

laws of congress, amendments to the constitutiouj and ■ 



ions proclamations of the prcFsident are published under hip 



direction. 




Seeretary of Treasary. — The eecretary of the 
I treaanry is the legal adviser of the preaideat in all matters 
relating to the finances of the nation. He proposes plans for 
raising the necessary revenue for the snpiKirt of the govern- 
ment, and tho collection of sll public money is intrusted to 
hia core. He also furnishes annually to congress estimates 
of the probable receipts and expenditures of the government 
tor tie ensuing year. 

Bureaus. — Several important bureaus, or sub-depart- 
I menta of the government, are placed in charge of the aecre- 
f tary of the treasury. This is doubtless due to the fact that 
biTge sums of money are needed to carry on these special 
Unee of worK, and this officer should be familiar with their 
needfl, in order to be able to make proper recommendations 
oonceniing the funds required to carry on their work. 

Duties. — The secretary of the treasary controls tho 
OonBtraction of public buildings, the coinage and printing 
of money, together with the supervision of the coaat sur- 
reys, the life-saving, light-house, steamboat inspection, and 
murine hospital branches oC the public service. 

Treasurer of United States. — The treasurer of the 
United States is one of the principal officers of this depart- 
ment, and the money of the government ia received and 
cUsbursed by him and his assistants as required by law. 
The commissioner of internal revenue, who also belongs to 
thiB department, superintends the collection of revenue 
of this kind and sees to the enforcementof the internal reve- 
nne laws. The other bureaus are under the control of com- 
missioners or superintendents who are under the general 
dlieotion of the secretary of the treasury. 

Secretary of War. — The secretary of war is tho chief 
Qffieer of the department of war, and his duties ar« per 
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formed under the direction of the president. Certain 
general poweri are conferred upon him by law. He makes 
estimatea for the necessary expenses of his department, 
superintends tba purchase of supplies for the army, and has 
charge of all matters pertaining to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. To aid him in the discharge of his 
duties, certain assistants are appointed to take charge of 
special parts of the work of his department. 

Secretary of Navy. — To this officer la entrusted the 

general supervision of the navy, under the direction of the 
president. He hns the care of constructing the war ves- 
sels of the government, and he sees that they are properly 
manned, armed, and equipped for service. The navy-yards 
of the government, and the marine corps, are controlled 
by him. 

Postmaster-General. — The post-master general ia 
in charge of the postal alTaira of the government. He 
appoints all the sulsordinate officers of the postoffice depart- 
ment, except the first four assistants and postmasters whose 
salary exceeds a thousand dollars a year. The amount of 
work done by this department is enormous. It includes the 
purchase of supplies for the postmasters and other postal 
employees of the United States, the printing of stamps and 
postal Older blanlts of all kinds, the supervision of the dead 
letter office, the railway end foreign mail service, the letting 
of contracts for carrying the mail, and, in fact, everything 
connected with the proper distribution of the correspondence 
of the people of the nation. 

Department of Justice. — The attomey-genera! is 
at the head of this department. He is the legal adviser of 
the president and the members of the cabinet, and he is 
required to give general direction to attorneys and mushal^ 
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fai the different districts of the United States. The ofGca 
of allorney-general was created in 1789, but the depart- 
ment of justice was not organized until 1870, 

Department of the Interior. — ^This ig one of the 
most important departments of the executive branch of our 
government. The Becretaiy of the interior is its chief 
officer, and under hia direction all public business relating 
to pcnaiona, patents, and the census is carried on. He has 
the care of the national parks of the United States, and the 
diatribntioii of all appropriations for agricnltural and me- 
chanical colleges endowed by tiie general government. The 
commissioner of the general land office, commissioner ot 
Indian affairs, comraisaioner of education, commissioner of 
railroads, and the director of the geological Burvey are 
some of the important olHcers of this department. 

Department of Agriculture. — The department of 
agriculture was the last one established. Its highest ofScer 
is the secretary of agriculture, and he ia required to attend 
to all public business relating to farming. The agricultural 
experimental stations of the country that receive any sup- 
port from the general government are placed under hia 
charge. Many valuable experiments In the culture of grain, 
fruit, and vegetables are performed by this department, 
and the result of them is distributed to interested persona 
free of charge. 

Labor Commission. — In 1888, congress passed a 
law establishing adepartmentof labor, to which is intrusted 
the tHisk of collecting statistics connected with all kinds of 
labor in the United States, and especially with reference to 
the means of promoting the material, moral, intellectual 
and social welfare of wage-workers. Tha department la 
condncted by a commiBsioner, but he U not a neiobor of 
Uu presideat'a cAbiaeL 
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Inter-State Commerce Commission. — This 

missloa consisia of five membera who are appointed by the 
president and conflrmed by the senate. It has charge ot 
tha inter-state commerce of the country, for tbe correction 
of aboBsa In the transportation of goods from one state to 
another. It has the power to call for reports from the rail- 
road companies of the country as to their business in gen- 
eral, and specially with reference to the charges made for 
carrying goods different distances. The work of this com- 
missioa is growing in importance and valu^ to the people of 
the country, and many abnsea in domestic commerce have 
been corrected by it. The commission was organized in 1887, 
The annual salary is seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Civil Service. — Many offices of the goTemment have, 
been, and still are, considered aa political. By this plan, 
change of the party in power meaoa a ohange in the ofBcials 
In these places, for political reasons only. There are, in 
all the different bracches of the pnbllo service, abont two 
.hundred thousand persons employed. Of these, about forty 
thousand are in the military, naval, and marine service, 
and the others are all in wtiat is commonly called the civil 
service. 

Civil Service Commission.— The civil service com- 
mission was provided "to regulate and improve the civil 
service of the United States. " There are three commission- 
ers, a chief examiner, and several anbordinate offlcers. The 
places in the public service which are filled by appointment 
by this oommisaion nnmber about forty-five tiunisand. 
Application for these positions may be made by any one 
who comes under the rules, and the decision of the commis- 
sion In making appointments is based on competitive exam- 
inations. The desiga of the commission ia to asdst tt w 
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president in procuring competent asaietants to aid in exe- 
cuting the laws of congress. 

Term of Cabinet Officers. — The members of the 
cabinet are appointed for the remainder o( the presidential 
term, but in case of the death of the president, it is custom- 
ary for the cabinet to place tbeir resignations in the handa 
of hia Bucceasor, at once. The aalary of each cabinet officer 
is eight thousand dollars a year. 

ClaugeS. — Consent of Senate. 

He ghall have power, hy and with tJie advice and consent 

o/ the senate, to Tnake treaties, provided that two-thirdi of tlie 

aenatora present concur, and he shall nominate, and hy and 

L Kith tie advice and consent of tfte senate, shall appoint ambas- . 

I sadors, other pidilie -ministers and consuls, judges of the 

lupreme court, and all other officers of Ote United States, 

I lehose appointments are not otherwise herein provided for, and 

I Khieh shall he eslahtisked hy law; hut congress w,ay hy laro 

I vest the appointment of titch inferior officers as they may 

' think proper, in the president alone, tn the courts of law, or 

in the heads of departments . 

Treaties. — The power of a nation to make treaties ia 
often called a sovereign power. It was feared that a raah 
president, acting nnder impulse, might be led to exercise 
the treaty-making power, if vested in him, in an improper, 
or nnaatisfactory, manner. On this account, the concur- 
rence of the senate, by a two-thirda vote of the members 
present, is necessary to ratify a treaty of any kind between 
the TJnited States and a foreign power. 

Appointments. — The appointment of all the import- 
ant officers of the government, except such as are regularly 
elected in a manner prescribed by the constitatiou and lam 
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of the country, is made by the president and confirmed by 
the senate. Such nominations are made by the president in 
writing, and the senate may confirm or reject the nomina- 
tion, as it chooses. 

Clause S, — Vacancies — How Filled, 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the senate^ hy granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Purpose. — This clause was considered necessary in 
order that official positions in which vacancies occur may 
be filled by the chief executive during the time the senate is 
not in session. The appointment runs to the close of the 
next session of the senate, in order not to compel that body 
to change its plan of business, or to oblige it to reach a 
decision in the appointment of officers at any specified time. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



SECTION III.— Duties of the Pbebidbnt. 

He sJiall from time to time give to cnngrcKS in/ormation 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to Iheie coiiaideralion 
tuch measures as he shall Judge necessary and expedient; he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses or either 
qfthem, and in case of disagreement between them, with respect 
to the time of adjournment, he mag adjonrn them to such time 
as he shall think proper; lie shall receiw ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care tJtat the laws he 
\/ailhf ally executed, an.l shall commission all officers of the 
United States. 

President's Message. — This report of the coDdition 
of the Union is called the "Preaident's Measiige." At first, 
it was custoni.'iry for the president to appear before congress 
on the firat day of the session, and deliver an address oa the 
condition of the government, at the same time making such 
recommendations as seemed necessary. 

Special Session. — Congreaa has been called in spe- 
cial session only tea times in our history, but the senate is 
often required to remain in session to confirm appointments, 
after the adjouruiuent of the bouse of representatives. 
This often liappens in the odd-numbered years, and espec- 
ially those in which there is a change of president. The 
term of office of representatives espires on the day the 
president is inaugurated, and there may be no necessity for 
re-organlzing the bouse at that time. The senate, by re- 
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maining in BeBsioa a moDth or so at the beginaing of the 
presidential tenn, caa ratify the appointment of such olH- 
cers as the preaideat considers it necessary to Dame at that 
time. 

Ambassadors) Etc. — The appointment of ami 
dOFB, ministers, codbuIs, and other representatives of onP 
government to foreign countiiea is an important duty, and it 
is of scarcely less importance tliat tlie official reprcsentetives 
of other nations should be properly received by the presi- 
dent. 

Hig'hest Dnty. — Bnt the highest duty of tha prerf- 
dent id to see that the laivs of the United StJites are prop- 
erly enforced. The president cannot do this work alone, 
but, by the power vested in him, he commisaiona Others to 
do the work. His work, officially, is fo sign pabliodocQ- 
ments, commissions, and other papers relating to the 
enforcement of the laws. 

Commissions. — He signs the commissions of all offl* 
eers of the Unitoil States. These commissions are coonter- 
signed by the secretary ot state, and sealed with Uie great 
seal of the United States. The following is an exact copy 
of the commission of the postmaster of Osage, Iowa,, and a 
change in the name of the offlce, the officer, and the loca- 
tion is all that is necessary to make the commission appli- 
cable to any office filled by presidential appointment : 

Postmaster's Commission. — 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Pbesidbnt of the DmTED States of Ahebioa. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come. Greeting: 

Know Ye, That reposing special trust and confidence 
in the Intelligence, Diligence and Discretion ot Augustus G. 
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Tapper, th« President of the United States nominated, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, I do 
hereby appoint him Postmaster at Osage, in the county of 
Mitchell, State of Iowa, and do authorize and empower him 
to execute and fulfill the duties of that office according to 
the laws of the Onitfid States, and the regulations of the 
Post Office Department. 

And to have and to hold the said office, with all tlie 
rights and emoluments thereunto legally appertaining unto 
him, the said Augustus 0. Tupper, for and dnring the term 
of four years, from the fifteenth day of May, 1894, subject 
to the conditions prescribed by law. 

In Tebtimost Wheheop, I have caused these letters 
to be made patent, and the seal of the Post Olflce Depart- 
ment of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, 
this fourth day of June, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-four, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America, the one hnndred aad 
eighteenth. 

By the President: Geotee Clbvelasd. 

[seal.] W. S. Bissell, Postmoiter-Gmerttl. 

SECTION IV.— Removal prom Ofpios. 

The president, vwe-pretident, and all civil offieen of the 
United States, shall he removed from, offi.ce on impeachment 
/or, and conviction of, treason, briber}/, or other high Crimea 
and migdemeanors. 

The Blount Case. — The subject of impeachment la 
quite fully discussed in another part of this book. In 1798, 
Senator Blount, of Tennessee, was formally accused of hav- 
ing oonunitted high crimes and miBdemeanors. The 
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BatiOD was made by tlie house of represeatatiTea in the U 
of articles of impeachment. 

Decision. — The matter waa at once referred to tU 
aeoate for trial, and that botly promptly decided that mem* I 
bers of congreaa are not civil officers of the United States, J 
in the sense in which that term is used in the constitution. 
Tiie senate then expelled the offending member, i 
the power to do. 

Treason. — Bribery. — Treason is defined by the con- 
stitution in language clear and definite. Bribery is one of 
the most difficult crimes to punish because of the difficulty 
of detection. The person who gives, or even offers a bribe 
is gnilty of a crime, but the constitutional provision given 
above applies only to civil officers. The punishment for 
bribery is fixed by law, and the penalties are very severe. 

State Laws. — Nearly all the states provide by law 
that any person found guilty of offering to purchase the 
influence of any officer or other public agent by an offer of 
money, or other article of value, is guilty of felony, and, in 
addition to other punishment, he is forever disqualified 
from exercisiug the right of suffrage, and from holding any 
positiou of honor, trust, or profit, under the constitution 
or laws of the state. 

New York Law. — The following section, relating to 
this subject, is taken from the new constitution of New 
York; 

"Any person holding office under the laws of this state, 
who, except in payment of his legal salary, fees, or per- 
quisites, shall receive or consent to receive, directly or 
indirectly, anything of value or personal advantage, or the 
promise thereof, for performing or omitting to perform any 
official act, or with the express or implied andeiataading 
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that his official action or omission to act is to be in any 
degree influenced thereby, shall be deemed guilty of felony. 
This section shall not affect the validity of any existing 
statute in relation to the offense of bribery." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

ARTICLE III.— Judicial Branch. 

Org^anization. — The organization of a judicial branch 
of the government was an absolute necessity. Under the 
articles of confederation, there was no tribunal to interpret 
the laws of congress, or to decide cases of law and equity 
between the states or the inhabitants thereof. 

Independent. — An effort was made to make this 
branch of the government as nearly independent of the other 
two branches as possible. To prevent the judges of the 
principal courts from feeling any dependence upon any other 
authority, these officers arc appointed for a longer term 
than those of either of the other branches. 

SECTION I.— Oeqanization. 

The judicial power of the United States shall he vested in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both 
of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior, and shall at stated tim,es receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office. 

Supreme Court. — The supreme court of the United 
States is the highest judicial author ity of the nation. At 
first, there were six judges of the supreme court, and this 
number was at one time increased to ten. As the court is 
often divided in opinion upon subjects referred to it for set 



rilement, It was fouDd advisable to have an odd number of 
I Jndges compose the court. The number was then reduced to 
nine, which it now is, and any six members constitute a 
quorum. The decision of a majority of the court is the 
decision of the court. If any member objects to a decision 
that has been made by the court, he is privileged to render a 
minority opinion, differing from the action of the majority. 
One term of the supreme court is held at Washington each 
I year, beginning on the first Monday in December, 

Chief Justice. — One of the members of the supreme 
I oourt is known as the chief justice, and the other eight, as 
t ■ssociate justices. If a vacancy occurs in the office of chief 
E Jnstice, the position is filled by appointment in the osnal 
r way, and thus it sometimes happens that a person who has 
J had no experience as judge of any court may be appointed 
I chief justice of the United States supreme court. 

Tenure of Office. — Judges of the supreme court and 
several of the inferior courts are appointed to serve during 
good behavior. This provision is certainly a wise one, as 
it insures impartial decisions. If judges were appointed 

I for a short time of service, they might be influenced by an 
nndue desire for re-election, and their decisions might be 
modified, more or ieaa, on that account. 
beh 
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Retirement. — Judges, whose tenure of office is good 
I. behavior, may retire from active service on arriving at the 
L i^e of seventy, provided they have hud at least ten years' 
Iservice in the position to be resigned. They receive full 
rsalary for the remainder of their lives, as a kind of pension. 

Inferior Courts. — Congress has provided for such 
Einferlor courts aa have been found necessary. The circuit 
Peonrta are inferior only to the supreme eourti. The United 

a Is separated Into nine judicial circnits, and a jnstace 
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of the Bapremo court is assigned to each of these oinmitB as 

circuit Judge ex ojficio. It is tlie duty of the Justice of the 
supreme court to hold one session of circuit court at every 
place ia his circuit where such conrt ia held, at least once 
in two years. 

Circuit CoUPtB. — Two circuit judges are also ap- 
pointed for each of the circuita of the United States. Their 
time is occupied with the duties of their office, except as ex- 
plained hereafter. The tenure of office of circuit judges is 
practically for life, as the only limitntion fixed hy the con- 
stitntion for judges in general is "during good behavior. " 
An additional circuit judge ia iippoiated for the secoad, third, 
fifth, sixth, eight, and ninth circuits, on accouut of the vast 
amountof business to lie done by this court in those districts. 

Judicial Circuits. — The circuits ot the United States 
aie as follows: — 

1. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. I 

2. Vermont, Connecticut, and New York. fl 

3. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. ^t 

4. Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
hna, and South Carolina. 

5. Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas. 

6. Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

7. Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

8. Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, North Dakota, Sonth Dakota, Wyoming, 
Utah, and the territories of New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

9. California, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Wasbingtoa, 
and ibe terntorics gf Alaska and Arizona, 
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' GtPCait Court of Appeals. — In 1S91, congress 

aathorized a. circuit court of appeals for each judicial cir- 
cuit of the United States. The judge of the supreme court, 

' the circuit and district judges of any circuit are made 
tne judges of this court. When the court has been 
organized with a full bench, there are present, the judge of 
the supreme court assigned to that circuit, either circuit 
Judge of the circuit, and any of the district judges within 
the circuit. Any two such judges constitute a quorum, 
and they may transact regularly all the business of the court. 

Presiding Officer. — The judge of the supreme court, 

if present, serves as the presiding officer of the circuit court 
of appeals, but in his absence, the court la presided over 
by the circuit judge present who has had the longest term 
of Bervice. 

Sessions. — One term of this court is held annually, 
and the place of meeting In each circuit is designated by 

law aa follows: — 

First Circuit, Boston; 

Second Circuit, New York; 

Third Circuit, Philadelphia; 

Fourth Circuit, Kichmond; 

Fifth Circuit) New Orleans; 

Sixth Circuit, Cincinnati; 

Seventh Circuit, Chicago; 

Eighth Circuit, St. Louia; 

Ninth Circuit, San Francisco. 

PurpOSe.^-This court was designed aa a means of 
relieving the supreme court of the United States, and also 
the existing circuit courts. Both of these courts had beeq 
crowded with business, which was delayed year after year. 
ud some relief iMoame »b90lut«ly nvowsaij. 



Appeals. — The moBt important proviBion of the law 

relating to the jurisdiction oE tlie circuit coui't of appeals ia, 
that no appeal shall hereafter be taken from the district 
courts to the existing circuit courts. Such appeals may be 
taken to the supreme couit or to the circuit couit of appeals. 
Appeals in certaia cases may be made from the reguli 
circuit court to the circuit court of appeals, but the jud{ 
before whom any cause waa tried in the lower court is p; 
hibited from serving as a judge of the composite court. 

District Court. — Each judicial circuit ia separated 
into several districts, and there is a district judge appointed 
of each district judge is thirty-fi\'e hundred dollars a year, 
tricts in the United States. Judges of this court are ap- 
pointed to serve during good behavior. Their appointment 
is made in the same manner aa the other United States 
judges, and they are givea the same privilege of retiring 
from active service at a specified time. 

Court of Private Land Claims.— This court waa 

established in 1891, for the purpose of settling disputes 
about titles to land obtained from Mexico by purchase or 
annexation. Many disputes concerning lands thus acquired 
had arisen in New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming, and the court was empowered to settle 
these claims, if possible. 

General Provisions. — The court consista of a cbiel 
Justice and four associates, who were appointed by the 
president, by and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Their term of office expires by limitation December 31, 
1895, but it seems likely that the work assigned the court 
can not be completed by that time, and the court may bq 
continued. (Discontinued. ) 
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V Court of Claims. — This court was established in 
W 18&5, and it has an important work to perform. It has 
B Jurisdiction over certain claima against the United States 
t which involve disputed points of law, " where the amonnt 
m claimed exceeds three thousand dollars, or where the decision 
w will affect a class of cases or furnish a precedent for the 
m. action of any e:; ecutive department in the adjustment of a 
I elasB of cases, or where any authority, right, privilege, or 
I exemption is claimed or denied nnder the constitution." 
I Duties. — The chief of any department may refer t 

I' this court any claim that it may have pending, and it then 

■ becomes the duty of the court to look up the law involved 
I- and give its opinion as to the validity of the claim. The 
I' departments are thus relieved of much business that can be 
K done la a more careful manner by the court of claims. 

■ Congress also refers certain claima to this court for 
Bi investigation. 

Settlement of Claims. — If a claim brought against 
the United States is examined by the court of claims and 
allowed, the amount is paid out of the treasury of the 
United States without a special appropriatioa by congress. 
t Claims referred to this court by any department or by con- 
:s are not allowed by the court, but its recommendations 
In BQch cases are generally followed. 

Hembershlp. — The court consists of five members, 

and the concurrence of three members is necessary to decide 

a case. The regular annual sessions are held at Washing- 

r ton, beginning on the first Monday in December. Claims to 

, be settled by this court must be commenced within six years 

from the time they originated. 

SapFeme Court of District of Columbia. — The 
npreme court of the Dbtrict of Colmufaia is an important 
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court. It has chaise of such cases as are tried ia the drcuit 
aad district courts of tbe United States, but ita jurisdictioo 
is limited to the district. It consists of a chief justice and 
five associates. There is also a court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia, consisting of three members, one of 
whom is known as the chief justice. The term of oflfce of 
these judges is during good behavior. 

Territorial Courts. — Each regularly organized terri-" 

MYy bus a system of courts, authorized by congress. The 
territory is separated into three districts, and a district judge 
is appointed for each. Four times a year thedistrictjudges 
assemble at the territorial capital and organize as the 
snpreme court of the territory. Cases appealed from the 
district courts are examined by the supreme court, and the 
decision of two members is the decision of the court. The 
term of these ofBeers is four years, but the office expires by 
limitation on the adniiKsion of the territory into the Union 
asastate, The territory of Alaska has only one judge. 

Consular Courts. — Consuls to foreign ports are 
authorized to hold court for the investigation of cases 
arising in their respective districts in which citizens of the 
United States are involved. It is the duty of these courts 
to see that justice is done to our citizens in case of crimes 
committed, or when for any reasons their rights aro denied 
them while traveling abroad. 

Attorney-General. — The attorney-general appears 
before the supreme court as a lawyer to defend the inter. 
eats of the government A district attorney is appointed 
for eayh judicial district to represent the government m 
cases arising in the circuit and district courts of the United 
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other Officers. — Each district also has a United 

I States marshal, whose duties correspond, iu general, to 
r those of county sheriff. The district attorneys and mar- 
[ shals are appointed for an isdcGnite time, although the 
I'terna is nominally four years, and a change of the political 
I party in power generally brings about a change of all these 
I officers. Each court also has a clerk who is appointed by 
I the judge of that court. Each principal names such assist- 
[ ants as are necessary to aid him in the discharge of his 
[ duties, and he is responsible for the work done by them. 

Salaries. — The salaries o£ all officers of the judicial 
branch of our government are fixed by act of congress, and 
are payable monthly. The salary of the chief justice of the 
supreme court is ten thousand five hundred dollai-a a year, 
and that <oF the associate justices, ten thousand dollars. 
The justice of the supreme court who serves as circuit judge 
the ninth circuit la allowed a thousand dollars a year as 
additional compensation for traveling expenses. 

Same. — Circuit Judges and judges of the circuit court 
of appeals are paid six thousand dollai'S a year. Until re- 
cently, district judges were paid from thirty-flve hundred 
to live thousand dollars a year, but the salary is now uni- 
formly five thousand dollars a year for those offleers. 
Members of the court of claims receive forty-five hundred 
dollars a year, and judges of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, four thousand dollars, with the exception 
of the chief justice, who receives five hundred dollare 
additional. 

Same. — Judges of the court of private land claims 
receiTe five thousand dollars a year and their necessary per- 
sonal and traveling expenses. Territorial judges receive 
twenty-six hundred dollars as their regulax salai-y, but the 
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]udgk jf the territory of Alaska is paid three thoasaod 
dollars a year. Consuls are ia a majority of cases paid by 

fees. 

Time and Place of Meetlnff. — The terms of the 
circuit and district courts of the United States are held in 
the several divisions of the northern district of Iowa as 
follows: — In the Cedar Rapids division, at Cedar Eapids, 
on the first Tuesday in April, and the second Tuesday in 
September. In the eustern division, at Dubuque, on the 
fonrth Tuesday in April, and the first Tuesday in Decern 
ber. In the western division, at Sioux City, on the fourth 
Tuesday in May, and the first Tuesday in October. In the 
central division, at Fort Dodge, on the second Tuesday in 
June, and tlie second Tuesday in November. 

In the southern district of Iowa, the terms are held as 
follows: — In the western division, at Council Bluffs, on the 
second Tuesday in March, and the third Tuesday in Sep. 
tember. In the eastern division, at Keokuk, on the second 
Tuesday in April, and the third Tuesday in October. In 
the central division, at Des Moines, on the second Tuesday 
in May, and the third Tuesday in November. 
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CHAPTER XXUL 
SECTION IT. — JuRisDioTioN op CotiBTa. 

Clause 1. — Extent. 
The judicial power shall extend to all catei, in law and 
I equity, arising UTider this constitution, the laws of llie United 
i^atu, and treaties made or ichich shall he made, under their 
aathority; to all eases affecting ambassadors^ other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty jurisdiction; 
to controversies to vikick the United States shall he a party; 
to controversies hetieeen two or more states; between a itateand 
citizens 0/ another slate; hetween citizetta of different stales; 
between dtieens 0/ the same state claiming lands under grants 
0/ different states, and hetween a state or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

Jurisdiction. — Tbie nlaose was intended to deSne in 
general terms the Juriadiction of the courts ot tlie United 
States, bat, aa will be seen, there is no division of authority 
made by the constitution. The supreme court determines 
the constitutionality of laws passed by congress, when an 
appeal has been made to it, in a proper manner, from a 
lower court. 

I Law. — EC|Qlty. — Cases of law are generally under the 
original Jurisdiction of the inferior courts, subject to appeal 
to the supreme court, as provided in the clause relating to 
that court. Equity cases are those which are not covered 
by express terms of any law, but are sucli as, in justice, de- 
mand settlement by the courts of the land. 
^ 
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Kinds of Jurisdiction. — Jurisdiction is original, 

appellate, concarrent, or exclusive. When a suit must be 
commenced in a certain court, tliat court is said to have 
original jurisdiction over the matter. If a case that has 
been decided by one court may be appealed to a higher 
court, the latter is said to have appellate juriadiction. If a 
suit may be commenced in either of two courts, at the op- 
tion of the plaintiff, the courts have concurrent jurisdiction. 
And when a case may be settled by the court in which it is 
first examined, and from whose decision there is no appeal, 
the jurisdiction ia exclusive. 

Clauses. — Jurisdiction of the /Supreme Court. 

In all auet affecting arabaBitadort, other public ministers, 
attd conswla, and those in toht'eh a state ehall he a party, the 
supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. Jn, all the 
other crises tefore mentioned, the supTKm.e court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, ■with such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as the congress shall 
■make. 

Supreme Court. — In the class of cases mentioned 
in the first sentence, the eapreme court alone has jurisdic- 
tion. The deojaion of this court is final. Certain cases 
may be settled by the inferior courts, and from their decis- 
ion there is no appeaj, but, as a rule, a party aggrieved by 
the decision of a lower court may appeal to the supreme 
court. 

Circuit Court. — In general, the circuit courts of the 
United States have original jurisdiction over civil oases in 
which the amount of money or the value of property in- 
volved is not less than two thousand dollars. It ia also a 
00011) of equity, and a court for the trial of cases arising 
under the patent and copyright laws of ttie United Statei.^ 



District Court. — The district courts of the United 
States are entrusted ^ith the pimisbment o£ crime« commit- 
ted in violation of United States law. They have general 
Jurisdiction over admiralty cases, crimes committed on the 
high seas, counterfeiting, violations o( the revenue laws, 
and bankruptcy. 

Eleventh Amendment. — The eleventh amendment 
to the constitution places a construction upon the judicial 
power of the government which should be considered in 
connectioD vith tba study of this subject. (See Amead- 
meat.) 
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SECTION III.— TuAaoM. 
Clause 1. 



Treaion against the United Slates tftall consist only tn 
Inlying war against iJiem, or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing than, aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason unlets on the testimony o/two witnetses to the same overt 

^aet, or on confession in open court. 
Heaning.^ — This definition of treason is a clear one, 
lequiring little explanation. It is understowl by the term 
" overt act," that some definite act of treason must be done 
to bring a person under penalty for treason. The mere 
conspiring against the government or entering into a plot to 
subvert its authority is not treason. 

Punishment. — There must be two witnesses who tes- 
tify to the same overt, or public, act of treason, 
offender must confess his crime in open court, in order that 
*here may be conviction for any act of treason. 
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Clauie S. — Punishment. 
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Ttte congress shall hive pnwer to declare the punithment 
ej treason, but no attainder of treason shall toork corruption 
of blood or forfeiture except during the life of the persons 



Purpose. — This probibitioD upon congress to pass a 
bill of attainder of treason seems a strange one to us in 
these days of personal liberty, but not many generations 
before the adoption of the constitution, parliament passed 
very severe laws for the puuishment of treason among 
Britiah subjects. The pei-aon deemed guilty of treason was 
often seized and put to death with great cruelty, his prop- 
erty was conflseated by the crown, and his legal heirs were 
declared to be disqualified from inheriting or transmitting 
property. This clause shows the growth of liberal senlj- 
rnent in matters of government. 

Clavse S. — Orimet. 

The trial of all crime*, except in cases of inijieacAmen^' 
shall be by jury, and such trial shall he held in the state wl 
said crimes shall have been committed; hut when not committt 
within any stale, the trial shtril he at tuck place or placet 
congress mag by law have directed. 

Jury Trial. — The right to a trial by Jury in criminal 
cases is gaarauteed to all persons accused within the United 
States. This rule applies in all such cases, whether in vio- 
lation of state or national law. In colonial times, persona 
accused of crimes were taken to England to be tried. This 
was considered very unjust, and this practice waa one of 
the causes of the Revolution. Impeachment is excepted, 
because the constiti 'ion provides the method by which SDch 
cases are to be disposed of. 
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Punishments. — Congress has provided by law for the 
punishment of offenses committed in the territories, and in 
other places subject to the authority of the general govern- 
ment, but not under state control. The states are given 
control of their boundary rivers to the middle of the main 
channel for the purpose of preventing them from becoming 
a highway of escape for criipinals. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ABTIGLE IV. — The Relations op thb States. 



SECTION I,— State Recoedb. 



Full faith and credit shall I 



fflVt 



1 each itate to dte 



public acts, records, and Judicial proceedings of every other 
state. And the congress viay hg general laws prescribe the 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect tJierco/. 

Wise Provision. — This provision served to place the 
states on a friendly footing. In no other way could the 
fonnders of the constitution hope to establiah justice among 
the states. So valuable has this clause proved, that the 
decision of a suit at law in one state is very often made the 
basis of settlement of a similar case in another state. 

Illustration. — Each state may have it^ own statutes 
relating to records of different kinds. For example, South 
D.akota requires two witnesses to the signature of persons 
deeding real estate, in addition to the proper acknowledg- 
ment of the signatures before some officer authorized to 
■take such acknowledgment. In Iowa, no witnesses are 
required. A resident of South Dakota, wishing to deed land 
he may own in Iowa, most comply with the Iowa law, and a 
person in Iowa, to properly deed land in South Dakota, 
most comply with the law of the latter state. 

Certified Records. — Certified copies of records and 
Judicial proceedings may he sent from one state to anothec^ 
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td in evidcDce, and, if properly certified, they ha ?e 
; force and effect as though they had occurred in 
the Btate in which they are to he used by transcript. 



SECTION II.- 



-Relations op Citizbns. 



The eiliiem of each state shall h 
and immumties of cilizene in lite sfve 



entitled to all privileges 
\l states. 



Privileges. — This clause was the ontgrowth of the 
bitter experience of some of the states in their daalinga 
with their neighbors. Petty jealousies caused some of the 
states to deny to the surrounding states certain privileges 
that were granted to the citizens of more remote states. 
The wisdom of this clause is apparent. 

Cla-use S. — Fugitives from Justice, 

A person charged in any state with treason, /elonif, or 

Wl>&er ervBie, wlio shall Jiee from justice, and be found in another 

KMafe, shall, on demand of the executive authoritg of the state 

firom tohieh hejled, he ddivered up, to he removed to the state 

iaving jurisdietion of the crime. 

Reqaisitions. — The demand of the executive 
anthority of a state for the surrender of an escaped criminal 
Is called a requisition, and the official papers are kuowu as 
requisition papers. Criminals fleeing from Justice often 
cross the boimdary line of a state for the purpose of gain- 
ing time, as a warrant issued in one state can not legally be 
served in another. The governor of a state seldom refuses 
to grant the request made in a requisition, although that 
sometimes happens. if it wt^re not for this provision, 
I -crime would be much more frequent than it now is. 



Extradition. — The plao of ^ving up criminale, when 

application has been made in tliB proper manner, ia often 
resorted to by nations. The laws relating to this Buhject 
are called extradition laws. The United States has made 
extradition treaties with m.any of the leading nations of the 
Garth. 

Clause S. — Ikigitivei from, Service. 
No perton held to service or labor tn one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulaiion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, hut gftall be delivered up on a claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor •may be due. 

Clause Obsolete. — This clause is obsolete, owmg to 
the abolition of slavery. Its necessity in former years 
seemed absolute to the slave-holder, but the "underground 
railroad " tells the history of many violations of the provis- 
ions of the chiuse. 

SECTION III,— New States and Teekitoeiks. H 
Clause 1. — The Admission af New States. * 

Neto stales may be admitted by the congress into this 
Union; but no new state shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other state; nor shall any stale be formed 
by the junction of two or more states or parts of states, without 
the consent of tlie legislatures of the states concerned, as well as 
of the congress. 

Canada.- New States. — The articles of confederation 
provided that Canada might be admitted into the Union, 
but no action was taken by that province. The thirteen 
original states included a narrow strip of land along the 
Atlantic seft-board, but so many additions in territory ba.T| 



been made that there ia novf in the United States more than 
tour times its original area. 

Territory Acquired, — The following territory has 
vbeen acquired by the general government: — 

1787. The Nort h- we et Territory — Cession. 
1803. The Louisiana Purchage, from France, by pnr- 
I'Chase, for fifteen million dollars. 

1819. Florida, from Spain, by purchase, for five mil- 
[.Gon dollars. 

1845. Texas, by annexation. To settle the boundary 
■ilietween Mexico and the United States, the latter paid the 
unm of eighteen million three hundred fifty thousand dollare. 
1854. The "Gadsden Purchase," from Mexico, by 
purchase, for ten million dollars. 

1867. Alaska, from Russia, by purchase, for Beven 
Eaillion two hundred thousand dolIurB, 

States Formed. — From this territory, thirty-two new 
states have iDeen formed, aud there is still a large tract left 
nnder territorial government. In 1895, congress passed an 
enabling act for tlie admission of Utah, and the territory 
was formally admiued as a state id January, 1896. 

Action in Congress. — There are no special require- 
ments that a territory must possess before it can seek ad- 
mission into the union of states. The territorial del^ate 
generally urges the matter upon the attention of congress, 
and if it is considered advisable to organize the territory into 
a state, a law, called an enahlmg net, is passed by congress. 
This law gives the people of the territory the right to hold 
a convention for the purpose of framing a state conatitu- 
tion. 

Constitutional Convention. — This constitntion is 
mbmitted to the people of the territory to be vo'.ed npon. 
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and if a majority of the votes cast are ia favor of it, tlie 

coDstitutioa is adopted. Copies of the constitution are 
sent to the president und to eacli bouse of congress, and, if 
its provisions are Batisfactory, the state is then formally de- 
clared to be admitted into the Union. A law to this effect 
must be passed by congress and approved by the president. 

Exceptions. — There was no enabling act passed by 
congress for the iidmission of Michigan, Kansas, and Ore- 
gon. Vermont, Kentucky, Maine, Texas, California, and 
West Vii^inia were never territories. California and Texas 
were admitted by annexation, and the other four named 
were erected from the territory of the states to which they 
had belonged. 

West Virginia.— When Virginia decided to eecede 
from the Union at the breaking out of the Rebellion, forty- 
eight counties in the western part of the statt determined 
to remain loyal to the general government. This they did. 
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77ie congretg shall have power to dispoge of and imtke all 
needful rule» and regulalioni reipecting tlie Urritorg or other 
propertj/ belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
constitution shall be bo consfnicd as to prejudice ang claims of 
the United States., or of any particular state. 

Territorial Government. — By the autliority given 

by this clause, congress has passed laws for the government 
of the territories of the United States, and for the District 
of Colnmbia. Each organized territory haa a governor, who 
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Is appointed by the president and confirmed by tbe senate, 
a legislature, composed of members chosen by the people of 
the territory, and a system of courts aa explained else- 
where. A territory also electa a delegate to congress, 
whose duty it is to look after matters of special importance 
relating to his territory. The territorial delegates sit in the 
house of representatives. They may take part in the dis- 
cussion of topics of interest to the territories of *'je United 
but they are not permitted to vote on any sub- 
They receive the same salary as members of coagress. 



PECTION IV.— State Govbenmbnt. 



The United Stales ghall guarantee to every state in thU 
Vnion a repitfiit'con form of govemtttent, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion,, and on application of the legis- 
latwre, or of the executive {when the legislature cannot he con- 
vened), against dmnestic violence. 

State Government. — In order that this clause may 
be properly enforced, congress must consent to the admis- 
sion of a new state after the proposed constitution has been 
accepted by the people of the territory seekiog admission. 
In case any rights or privileges of a free people are denied 
or abridged, or if the proposed constitution is objectionable 
for any other reason, congress may refuse to admit the ter- 
ritory as a state. Tbe people of Iowa territory made three 
attempts to gain admission before their effoi-ts were crowned 
with success. Congress passed a bill for the admission of 
Colorado in 1866, and another in 1867, but both wure 
vetoed by President Johnson. 

Invasion. — Insurrection. — Since the states sur- 
rendered to congress the control of the army and navy of 
the nation, it is right that there should Ije some guaranty of 
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protection to the states in case of invasion or insarrection. 
During the labor troubles of 1894, the president sent United 
States troops to Chicago to aid in suppressing the strikes. 
It is not often that troops have been needed for the pur- 
pose indicated in this section. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ARTICLE V. — Amendments to the Constitution. 

The congress^ whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary^ shall propose amendments to this constitu- 
tion^ or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several states, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as a part of this constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several states, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the congress; provided, that 
no amendment, which may be made prior to the year one thou- 
sand, eight hundred and eight, shall, in any manner, affect 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article; and that no state, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

Processes. — The constitution provides two methods 
for its own amendment, but the first method has alone been 
tried. All the amendments that have been adopted were 
proposed by congress and ratified by the state legislatures. 
Nearly a thousand amendments to the constitution have 
been proposed in congress, but only fifteen have been 
adopted. 

Bill of Rigfhts. — That the constitution was not 
entirely satisfactory to the people at the time of its adop- 
tion is shown by the fact that the first ten amendments 
were proposed by congress at its first session. These 
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am end meats ore of tea called the "Bill of Bights." T&ey 
were ratifled by the states, aad declared to be a part of the 
coDstitutiou iu 1791. Twelve am eo dm eats were voted on at 
this time, but only ten of them received the approval of the 
states. 

Other Amendments. — The eleventh amendment was 
proposed ia 1736, and adopted in 1798. The twelfth was 
submitted to the people in 1803, and ratified the following 
year. 

The last three amendments relate to the slavery ijues- 
tioa in the main. Their provisions are sometimes stated in 
this way: "The thirteenth amendment freed the Negro, the 
fourteenth made him a citizen, and the fifteenth gave him 
the right to vot«. ' ' The thirteenth amendment was proposed 
and adopted in 1865, the fourteenth in 1868, and the fif- 
teenth, proposed in 1869, was ratified in 1870. The am< 
ments will now be given and discussed. 

ARTICLE I. 
Freedom GuAaANXEED, 

Congress shall make jio law regpecting an establiihmenl 
of religion, or prohibiting tJ^efree exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing ike freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peacmihly to assemble and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Religious Freedom, Etc.— The rights guaranteed 
by this article were very dear to the people at the time our 
government was organized. Because these rights had been 
denied them by the British government, they rebelled, and 
their rebellion resulted ia revolutioa and a new form of 
government. Every person may be held responsible for the 
abuse of the right of freedom of speech and of the press. 
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^^^ ABTICLE n. 

BiOHT TO Bear Aaua. 

A well-regulated militia hting neceiwary to the teewity of 
a free state, thi right of the people to keep and bear arms thatf 
not be infringed,. 

The subject of the militia has beea discussed in another 
part of this volume. This amendment must not be con- 
strued to give individuals the right to carry concealed 
weapons. 6uch a practice is considered a dangerous one, 
and it is made a misdemeanor by most of the states. 

ARTICLE ni. 

QUABTEKINQ SoLDIEBS. 

No toldier tJiall, in time of peace, be quartered in an.y 
home without the consent of the owner; ttor in time of war, but 
in a manner prescribed by law. 

Civil Powers Supreme. — The "quartering act," 
paased by parliament, aroused the anger of the people of 
Uassachusettfi in the days preceding the Revolution. It is 
DO wonder that the people desired to be secure against 
military interference in either peace or war. As we are not 
a warlike people, it has always been the policy of the gov- 
ernment to make the military sabordinate to the civil 
power. 

ARTICLE IV. 

SbOCHITY against Utn^AOBANTBD SB^BOHXS. 

The right of people to be secure in their personi, houset, 
vapert, and effects, against unreasonable searchet, and seizures, 
thaU not be violated; and no warrants shall issue but upon 
fnhMe eavm, ng/ported by oath or affirmation, mtd pariieu- 



larly describing /he place to he search^, and the 
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Purpose.— TMs article is also the result of 1 
irary rule of the Britiah government over the J 
colonies. For many years preceding the revolution, 
offloers were sent to the colonies to collect duties on 
imported goods and to prevent smuggling. These officers 
were provided with general search warrants, which 
empowered them to search wherever they chose for goods 
that they thought had not been brought into the country 
according to law. 

"Writs of Assistance." — To make this law more ob- 
noxious, parliament passed a law authorizing "Writs of 
Assistance." These writs, in the hands of revenue collect- 
ors, authorized them to call to their assistani^e any persons 
they chose to aid in making their searches and seizures. If 
a colonist refused to render aid, when requested to do so 
by a revenue officer, he was liable to be arrested and sent 
to England for trial. 

Search Warrant. — ^If a person suspects that pi 
erty which has been stolen from him is secrete 
place, hi' may go before a justice of the peace or other sim- 
ilar officer and swear out a search warrant. That is, he 
must take oath that he has good reason to believe that the 
missing property is there secreted. The search warrant 
will be placed in the hands of a sheriff or constable, and the 
searcb. made as authorized by the warrant. General search 
warraots are prohibited by this amendment. 
ARTICLE V. 
Life, LiBEttxy, and PaoPBETY. 

N^o person shall be held to answer /or a capiat or oti 
wise iii/aitioas crime unlett on apreteniment or tndictrnflti 
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r a grand jury, except in casea arising in the laiid ornaval 
I forces, ar in the miltlia, wihea in actual sertiee in time of 
\ war, or public danger; nor s/tall any person be subject for the 
le offense to he twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
1 shall he compelled in any criniinal case to he a wilneis agaimt 
\ himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
le process of law; nor shall private property be tahenfnr 
I public use without just compensation. 

Parpose. — This article applies to all the states, as 
well as to cases arising nnder "United States law. Nearly 
all the states have incorporated this amendment in their 
constitntions. Offenses in the army, navy, and militia ara 
punished byconrt martial. 

Persons Accused. — When a person accused of crime 
has been convicted and punished for the offense, he cannot 
be required to submit to another trial or piiniahment. In 
case of a disagreement of a jury, the person accused will be 
held for a second trial . It is a wise provision that grants to a 
' personaccnsed of crime theright to remainsilent,iF he chooses. 
This is on the principle that every person charged with crime 
ta considered innocent until he has been proved guilty. 

Property Condemned. — The right to a fair and im- 
partial trial is also assured to every criaiiaal, and in civil 
1 cases, property cannot be seized to satisfy debts or judg- 
ments, without due process of law. It sometimes becomes 
necesBsry to convert private property to the use of the pub- 
lic. Property thus taken is said to be condemned, and this 
can be done only by awarding to the owner just compensa- 
tion for the property seized. 
ARTICLE VI. 
RioHTB OF pEaaoNS Aocused. 
In all criminal prosreutions, the accvKfil shall eiijoi/ the 
f^hl to a speedy and public trial by aa impartial Jury of the 
22 
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.slate aTid district wherein, the crime shall have been covumitted.^ 
which district shall Aaue been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the Tiature and cause of the accusation; 
to he confronted with the witnesses against him; to have com' 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; and to 
have the assistance of counsel /or his defense. 

Fair Trial. — It will be aeen that it is the purpose of the 
ConatitntioQ to give every person accused of crime the ben- 
efit of any reasonable doubt aa to his guUt, and also to put 
him to ae little inconvenience as possible in submitting to a 
trial. Not every person accused of crime ia found 
guilty, and it is intended that innocent persons shall aot be 
made to suffer for offenses committed by others. 

Judicial Districts. — The districts referred to are 
designated by congress or by the state legislature. Iowa 
's separated into two United States judicial districts — north- 
ern and southern— and violators of the laws of congress 
are tried in the district in which the offense is committed. 
Each county is a district for judicial purposes in most of 
the states for the enforcement of state law. 

Rigfhts of Accused. — A person accused of crime 
must be informed of the nature of the offense, and he must 
also be confronted by the witnesses against him. "Witnesses 
summoned in behalf of a person accused of crime are com- 
pelled to attend the trial, and counsel for the accused is 
also provided — at the expense of the state, if necessary. 
No pains will be spared to enable a person to show himself 
to be innocent of the crime with which he is chained, if it 
can be done. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
Amendments. — Continued. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Jury Trial in Common-Law Suits. 

In suits at common law, where the amount in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial hy jury shall he 
preserved; and no fact tried hy a jury shall he otherwise re-ex- 
amined in any court of the United States, than according to 
the rules of common law. 

Civil Suits. — This doubtless is intended to apply to 
civil suits, and to any other cases not specially designated by 
preceding amendments. In the trial of any case, the judge 
or justice interprets the law as he understands it, and the 
jury arrives at the facts in the case, so far as they are 
brought out by the evidence. A new trial may be held 
before the same court for good cause shown. In the hear- 
ing of a case before a higher court on appeal, the facts, as 
shown in the lower court may be examined for the purpose 
of determining whether the court*s rulings have been prop- 
erly made, and whether the law in the case has been properly 
applied, or not. 

ARTICLE VIIL 
Excessive Bails, Fines, and Punishments Forbidden. 

Excessive hail shall not he required, nor excessive fines 
imposed^ nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
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Punishments. — The language of this article is In 
harmony with the other amendments relating to punish- 
ments. Bail should not be excessive, and fines are intended 
to be commensurate with the nature of the offenses to be 
punished. Our courts are disposed to be lenient in dealing 
with criminals, and yet justice tempered with mercy is to 
be desired in many cases, rather than justice with undue 
severity. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Rights Reserved. 

The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall 
not he construed to deny or disparage others retained hy the 
people. 

Personal Rights* — It is intended that all rights prop- 
erly belonging to a free people shall be enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of the United States. This clause reserves to 
the people all their personal rights, except such as are 
specially surrendered for the common good by express pro- 
visions of the constitution. 

ARTICLE X. 

Limitations op the National Government. 

The powers not delegated to the United States hy the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited hy it to the states^ are reserved to the 
states respectively^ or to the people. 

Rigfhts Reserved. — This amendment is so plain that 
its purpose is easily understood. By it we are to under- 
stand that any powers not specially delegated to the general 
government are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people. In other words, the powers of our national govern- 
ment are fully defined in the constitution. 



ARTICLE XI. 

Limit to Jdbibdiction op United States Codets. 

7%e judicial power of the United States gJtall uot ie con- 
I itrued to extsTid to any gait in law or equity, commenced or 
jiToseeuted againtt one of the United States hy citizen» of 
another state, or hi/ citizens or swbjtct* of any foreign state. 

St&t8 Debts.- — By this amendment it ia provided that 
a state cannot be sued by a citizen of other states, or by 
Bubjecta of any foreign power. It is supposed that a state 
will be willing to pay its hoDest debts, if able to do so. A 
claim against a state, not specially provided for by law, is 
paid by an appropriation made by the legislature. 

ARTICLE SII. 
Methods op Choosing President and Vice-Presidbiit. 
This amendment is discussed fully in connection with 
the execntive branch of the government. 

ARTICLE XIII. 
Slaveey, 
Neither slavery nor involuntary sereitade, except at a 
I fmHshmait for crime, whereof the party shall haveheen duly 
i tonvicled, shall exist within the United States, or anyplace 
I tnigeet to their jurisdiction.. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this article hy appro- 
f -priate legislation. 

Slavery Abolished. —This article abolished slavery. 
[ The emancipation proclamation, issued by President Lincoln 
I in 1863, was intended as a war measure, and while its pur- 
[ |K>se was to free the slaves in those districts which were then 
I rebellion against the government, it did Dot disturb 
\ Blaveiy as an institution. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 

Reoonstruotion. 

SECTION I, — Citizenship. 

All person* bom or naturalised in the United Slates, < 
subject to the Jfirisdiction thereof, are citizens of the UnitetfM 
States arid of the state wherein they reside, No state shall J 
Tiiake or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges i 
immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Citizenship. — Until the adoption of the fourteentlj 
amendment, citizenship was a subject about which then 
waH much dispute. It was claimed by some that citizea< 
ahip can only be conferred by the general governmen^qfl 
while others were equally certain that the whole subject inj 
one that each state must settle for itself. The language o 
the amendment is so clear as to leave no doubt as to i 
nae of the term citizen. 

Equal Rights. — The second part of this section i 
intended to give to all claBses of citizens the equal prote 
tion of the laws. It was feared that the Negroes would ' 
snSer much at the hands of their former masters, and that 
laws would be passed to deny to the emancipated slaves 
the rights to which they were entitled under the con-j 
stitution. 

SECTION II.— Repbesentation. 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
states according to their respeetice tiumiers, counting the 
ftwnher of pfrsona in each state, excluding Indiatu not 
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Bat when, the right to vote at any election for the choice of | 
elector* for prfsiri eat and vice-president of the United States, 1 
r^resentativeg in congress, tlte execntive and judicial afficert of 1 
a state, or the memhers of the legislature lliereof, i» denied to j 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, beinff twenty-one 
yean of age, and citizens of the United States, or in aiir/ loay 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other crinie, \ 
the basis of representation therein shall be reduced iti the pro- 
portion which the number of such mule citizens shall hear to the 
\ whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 

Representation.— The effect of this section was to 
include the emanoipated slaves in the twtsis of representa- 
tion. When tiiQ constitution was adopted, it provided 
that in addition to the white population and Indians who 
were taxed, three-fif tiis of all other persona should be counted 
in apportioning representatives. By this plan, flye slaves 
were counted as three wbitea. 

Ratio of Representation. — The latter part of the ^ 
section is intended to provont the states from placing any 
restriction upon the right of the Negro to vote, if qualified 
according to the constitution of the state in which he resides. 
And in case any such restriction is made, the persons thus 
deprived of the right to vote are not to be counted in 
determining the representation of that state in congress. 
There is an exception made In case of rebellion oa the part 
of the Negro. ■ 

SECTION III.— Effects of RiBituos. 

No person ihall he a senator or representative in eongrat, 
yw elector of president or vinc-prraitlent, or hold any office, civ3 
lililary, under the United States, or under any state, toho. 
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having previously taken am oalriy as a member of congrets, oi 
as an officer of the United Slates, or as a vieinhfr of any stali 
legislature, or an an execii/ive or judicial officer of any statr, 
to support the constitution of the Uiiilpd States, shall haci 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. Bat congress may, hff 
a twO'lhirds vote of each house, remove such disability. 

Restrictions. — It must be remembered that the 
ing states had no voice ia the adoption of this amendment. 
This section was intended to disqualify those who had held 
any office of trust or proBt in state or national government, 
and who had afterwards engaged in rebellion i^ainstthe 
nation, from taking any part in mutters of government with- 
ont special action by congress. For two or three years 
after the close of the rebellion, public ofilcers in the south- 
em states were required to take an "iron-clad" oath, as it 
was call^, in which they declared they had never been ir 
rebellion against the government 

Pardon. — President Johnson granted a general 
nesty, or pardon, to all participiuits in the civil war, 
would take an oath of allegiance to the United States. 
Some of the offlcera of the confederate government never 
took the required oath, and they were therefore ttevei 
pardoned. ^J 

SECTION IV.— War Dbbtb. '^ 

The validity of the puUic debt of the United States, 
authorised by lauJ, including debts incurred /or the payment 
afpensiong and bounties for services in suppressing insurrec- 
tion or rebellion, shall not he questioned, butneither the United 
States, nor any stale, shall assume or pay ani/ debt or obligation 
incvrred in aid of rebellion againtt the United States, or om^ 
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■ipatiim of aiiy slave; but all giwh 
ni shall be held illegal and void. 



SECTION V. 

The eongretg thall have power la enforce by appropriate 
legislation the provisions of this article. 

National Del}t.~The debt of the United States was 

enormous at tbe close of the Rebellion, amounting, as it 

did, to almost three billion dollars. In addition to paying 

this debt, the government is pledged to the payment of 

bounties and pensions allowed Union soldiers for their 

[ efforts in putting down the Rebellion. A few years ago, 

I fully one-third of the total revenue of the government was 

< naed for the payment of pensions. 

Confederate Debt. — By the second part of the 
[ fourth section, the confederate debt is repudiated. No 
I claim against the United States, or any state, is valid, if it 
was created by any one for any purpose to aid in support of 
the Rebellion. Thousands of claims of loyal citizens, resi- 
dent in the South during the war, have been allowed in 
Ipaymenk for property seized or destroyed by the Union 
annira cm tbeir march. 
; 



ARTICLE XV. 
SECTION I.— StrFPEAGB. 

7^ right ofddtens of the Uiiiled States to vote shall noi 
I he denied or abridged by the United Slates, or by any state, <m 
i account qfrace, color, or previous condition of lervitttde. 
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The congress shall hai 
L a^ropriate legislatiott. 



• to enforce this artiek 
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Neg^O SaffSrage. — As stated elsewhere, the right of 
suffrage is conferred upon certain classes of persons in each 
state, and the qualifications of voters in the different states 
vary greatly. The constitution of the United States defines 
citizenship, in the fourteenth amendment, but it does not 
provide any regulations for suffrage, except as contained in 
the fifteenth amendment; while the Negro is not men- 
tioned in the amendment, the language is so plain as to 
leave no doubt that it is intended to confer the right of 
suffrage upon all Negroes who have the qualifications of 
voters as required in the states in which they reside. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE VI. — General Provisions. 

Clause 1. — Debts Assumed. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into before 
the adoption of this constitution^ shall be as valid against the 
United States under this constitution as under the con- 
federation. 

Debts Assumed. — The credit of the new government 
was at stake, and while it was suggested by some members 
of the constitutional convention that the debts incurred 
during the Revolution need not be assumed by the new 
government, it was agreed that the debts of the confedera- 
tion should be recognized as debts under the constitution. 
It was an heroic deed, and this stands as a glowing tribute 
to the honor and integrity of the founders of our 
government. 

Clause 2, — Supremacy of the Nation, 

This constitution^ and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof ^ and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States^ 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Nation Supreme. — It would seem as though there 
ooold be no misunderstanding of the language of this 
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clause, and yet the doctrine of "atatea* rights" was openfji 
advocated for many years. That doctrine was, in sub- 
atancB, that whenever a conflict arose between the nationj 
and any state, the aathority of the state was considered 

supreme. 

Laws of Congress. — It aometimes happens that ^ 

congress passes a law which ia in opposition to the provis- 
ions of the constitution of some state. While the authority 
of congress is supreme in such cases, it is customary to give ■ 
'he state or states affected a reasonable time in which taa 
make the necessary changes. I 

Clause S.— Oath of Office. 

The senators and representative! h^ore tnentioned, and 
the memberg of the several ttate legitlatures, and all executive 
and judicial officers, both of tlie United Stales and of the leveral 
stales, shall he hound by oath or affirmation, to support this 
conititiiiion) but no Teligious test shall ever be required as a ■ 
gwalifieation to any office of public trust under the ZTnited'M 
States. I 

Oath. — Every civil officer of the United States and of 
the several states is required to take an oath of office. 
Those who are opposed to subscribing to an oath, on account 
of conscientious scruples, are permitted to solemnly affirm 
that they will support the constitution of the United States 
(tiTid of the state, if a state officer), "under the pains and! 
penalties for perjury." 

Religious Test Prohibited. — The abolition of 
religious test as a qualification for office seemed strange to 
many people a century ago. At that time nearly every 
civilized nation on the earth required that its officers should 
all be members of the established church. The religlotts 
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freedom guaranteed in other parts of the constitution could 
hardly have been made practicable without the addition of 
this clause. 

ARTICLE VII. — Ratification of the Constitution. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall he 
sufficient for the estahlishnwnt of this constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Constitution Operative. — The refusal of Maryland 
to ratify the articles of confederation for so many years led 
to the adoption of this article. It was thought proper for 
the new government to begin its work whenever the assent 
of two-thirds of all the states had been given to the con- 
stitution. By the time the government was organized, 
eleven states had agreed to be governed by the new plan, 
and it was not long until the remaining two of the thirteen 
original states were added to the sisterhood of states. 
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